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DOWNSIDE REVIEW. 



January, 1885, 



EDITORIAL, 



With our present number the " Downside Eeview begins its fourtk 
volume. Since July 1880, when it first appeared, eleven numbers 
have been issued, and our sincere thanks are offered to all who have 
contributed articles or other literaiy material to our pages. To our 
artist, especially, we feel deeply indebted, because we have reason to know 
that his illustrations have been much appreciated by our subscribers. 
If our resources would permit we would very gladly increase the num- 
ber of etchings and lithographs in each number, as we believe that it 
is a distinctive mark of our College magazine, but at present we cannot 
promise ourselves this pleasure. Not only does the preparation of the 
copper plate obviously entail a good deal of work ; but the printing of the 
etching is a process, we believe, both slow and laborious. At any rate 
it has been found sometimes impossible to obtain the prints in time for 
the punctual issue of our periodical, as we have had to wait on the con- 
vemence of the etching printers. We have consequently come to the 
conclusion that the interest of the Review would be best served by 
punctuality of pubUcation, even at the risk of having to let illustrations 
stand over to subsequent numbers. Still every endeavour will be made to 
give at least two etchings or other illustrations in each number. At the 
commencement of our undertaking, the programme we laid down was 
to make it our first object to keep Downside and its interests before the 
mind of all connected with the College and Monastery. Most of our readers 
are linked to St. Gregory's by ties so personal and intimate as to make it 
ahnost a second home to them. And although it does not, we are sure, 
require any help from the Downside Review to keep alive these feelings, 
still we believe that because of it many have been drawn more closely 
than before to their " Alma Mater," and comparative strangers have 
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been induced to take an interest in St. Gegory's. We could wish that 
the number of our subscribers was larger, as it would free St. Gregory's 
Society, which guarantees the expense, (within a margin), from all pay- 
ments on account of the Eeview. To be stable such a periodical ought to be 
self-supporting, and a small increase in the number of the subscribers 
would enable the Review to pay its expenses. We are sure that there are 
many friends and old students of St. Gregory's who would willingly pay 
the annual amount of the subscription, but who are, perhaps, unaware of 
the existence of our small periodica] ; or who, perhaps, find the difficulty 
so often experienced of sending trifling yearly donations. We trust that 
our readers will help us to obtain others, who will read and what is more 
important pay for their Copies. 



SOME ANCIENT BENEDICTINE CONFRATERNITY 

BOOKS. 



Among ancient memorials of monastic life and practice, the Confraternity 
Books have been perhaps the most neglected. It must be owned that 
at first sight they present little to attract the enquirer. Obituaries, on 
the continent at least, have received competent attention from editors 
and historians, although some of these learned persons stoutly maintain 
that obituaries have no claim to be admitted into the category of strictly 
historical material at all. Dealing with suffrages for the dead and thus 
depending on anniversaries, they do profess to record a definite fact, the 
day of death, but a fact after all, which can rarely be of practical use for 
historical or critical purposes unless, as occasionally happens, the year is 
stated as well ; and the present value of obituaries is more in the seem- 
ing than the reality. A Confraternity Book offers still less : it is an en- 
rolment of the hving, presenting nothing but long hsts of bare names, 
broken here and there by a rubric or heading, or (in later times, and 
then most sparingly) a cursory note of a benefaction or oblation. Un- 
promising as it may at the first glance appear there is much to commend 
it to the philologist, the historian, even to the genealogist, but certainly 
to those who are intei*ested in the social and ecclesiastical life of the 
middle ages. 

Within the past year a large quarto has been pubhshed, of four hun- 
dred pages, exclusive of indexes, devoted to the ancient confraternity books. 
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of no more than three Swiss monasteries, St. Gallen, Reichenau, and Pf aflFers* 
The existing St, Gallen book, whilst comprising oopies of .earlier admis- 
sions to fraternity, was actually begun about the year 810 ; from that 
time the entries are contemporary and extend over the whole of the 
ninth century. The editor has appended the oldest profession book 
of the monastery which, though now detached, seems originally to have 
formed part of the same volume ; the professions range from about the 
year 720, to the second half of the eleventh century, and are original 
from about the year 808 onwards. 

The Reichenau manuscript, though hardly so ancient, is a truly 
venerable volume. The first hundred and thirty four pages, were written 
in the years 826 — 34 ; the remaining thirty, in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. The circumstances in which it found its way to its present 
resting place, the Public Library at Zurich, deserve to be recorded. It 
may be premised that Dr. Ferdinard Keller, now or lately President of 
the Zmich Antiquarian Society, had been on excellent and friendly terms 
with its recent possessors, the monks of Rheinau, by whom he has been 
allowed liberal use of their manuscript treasures. When the cantonal 
ixipresentati ves decreed the suppression of Eheinau and the civil authorities 
took forcible possession of the monastery. Dr. Keller hastened to the 
spot. The library had already been compared with the catalogue, and 
was in the hands of the officials. The Reichenau confraternity book 
had never been incorporated in the Rheinau library, being doubtless 
looked on as a sort of family memorial of bye-gone days. These were 
no reasons for Dr. Keller ; he urgently called for the book and demanded 
that it should be given over to the spoiler ; nor did he cease in his in- 
sistance until with sorrowful reluctance, it was deUvered up.* " To 
this we owe it that the precious codex did not find its way to 
Italy or England or some other land," remarks the German editor in 
wholesome horror of EngUsh acquisitiveness. To most persons probably 
the transaction will suggest reflections of quite another kind. It might 
have been remembered too, that if the present century has seen the dis- 
persal of valuable Ubraries, with loss of some of their contents, and the 
sale or alienation of inestimable Mss., it is not monks who have 
been responsible for the one, or have profited by the other. Besides, it is 
somewhat permature to congratulate ourselves unreservedly on the gar- 
nering of all this harvest into a few great pubhc institutions. It yet 
remains to be seen whether public libraries will succeed, as did the mon- 
asteries, in preserving through all perils of war and civil disturbance, and 

^ Lihri Confratcrnitatum Sancti Gallic Angiensisy Fahariensis, ecL Paulus Piper 
Berolini, 1884, pp. x. 550. 
^ P. 147, 
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danger of fire,' their manuscripts for four, six, right hundred, a thousand 
years. 

The Pf&ffers confraternity records are much less considerable than 
either of the foregoing. They occur scattered through the pages of a 
Gospel book ; the entries which have been printed, range from the year 
830 to the fifteenth century. The best known Enghsh example is the 
Cotton Ms, Domitian vii, the famous Liber Vifae of Durham, the 
title, by the way, under which the St. Gallen book is mentioned by 
writers of that monastery in the tenth century.* If the edition of the 
Durham book, put forth by the Surtees Society, in 1841, has not been 
used to the extent which its value would warrant, this is probably owing 
to the absence, in accordance with the restrictions placed on the editor 
by the Society's rales, of the extended and elaborate explanatory noteSy 
and the full indexes (149 pages) with which the German editor. Dr. 
Piper, has enriched his own volume. A confraternity book is neces- 
sarily disjointed reading at best, even when accompanied by the helps 
which bring it into relation with the history of the time ; when destitute 
of such helps the most ardent enquirer who is not also editor, may be 
excused for soon growing impatient. Recently the British Museum has 
acquired amongst the Stowe Mss,, an interesting volume which belongs 
to this class, the so-called Hyde Cartulary, being really the Confraternity 
Book of St. Grimbald's house of Newminster (later, Hyde) at Winchester. 

Before going further, it may be well to give some more precise expla- 
nation as to the object and use of these books, A passage from the 
sixteenth century writer of the Eiies of Durham^ as to the Liber Vitae 
has been often quoted. It will be more satisfactory to give an extract 
from the proem to the Newminster volume, which though longer, has 
the advantage of affording authentic details, and giving expression to 
the actual intention of the original compilers in the early part of the 
eleventh century. " Here follows in due order," so runs the proem, 
" the names of the brethren and monks (of the monastery of Newminster), 
and of our confratres,*^ and benefactors, hving and dead, by whose alms, 

' It is a singular fact that whilst monasteries seem to have been particularly un- 
fortunate in this matter of fires, the libraries have so commonly been saved. It 
may not be without interest to recall a quite recent example, at Admont in Styria, 
in the year 1863. All the Abbey buildings, even the church, perished in the flames 
except the Ubrary, which contained some 1,000 Mss., the loss of which would 
have been irreparable. The church has been since rebuilt in noble proportions ; it 
may be added that the community in completing its fittings and ornaments have 
shewn themselves, like the brethren in former days, patrons at once discriminating 
and appreciative of local talent. 

* See note 16 post. 

5 " fiimeliarionun " ; see Ducange s.v. familiares, towards the end. 
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throxigh the bounty of Christ, this family is day by day suppoi-ted ; that 
by this written remembrance on earth they may be inscribed on the 
page of the heavenly record. And let there be entered here the names of 
all who commend themselves to the prayers and fraternity of this com- 
munity, so that a commemoration of them may be made daily in the 
holy solemnities of the Mass, and in our psalmody, and their names 
presented daily before the holy cdtar, at the morning and the principal 
mass by the sub-deacon, and be recited by him so far as time permits 
in the sight of the Most High. And that, after the offering of the ob- 
lation,* they may be humbly commended to Almighty Qod, by the placing 
(of this book) upon the holy altar, during the Canon, on the right hand 
of the cardinal,^ who is celebrating the mass. In order that, as commemo- 
ration is made of them on earth, so in the life beyond, by the mercy of 
Him who alone knows how all there are or are to be, the glory of those 
of greater merit may be augmented, and the cause of those of lesser 
desert may be helped. Rejoice therefore and be glad, for your names 
€u« written in heaven."* 

In accordance with the purposes here set forth, the Durham and 
Newminster books are small thin and handy volumes, properly successors 
of the ancient diptychs, and, so, differing in general appearance, as well 
as in the character of their contents, from the large, and heavy fifteenth 
century Benefactors' Book of St. Alban's, which was also destined to be 
placed on the altar.® For want of an explanatory proem, it does not 
appear with certainty whether the Swiss books were used in the divine 
service in the way above described, but some such official use, so to 
speak, seems to be implied by a colophon added by the Reichenau scribe 
at the end of his long and tedious labours. The names enjoined upon 
me to (enter in this book, but omitted by carelessness, sloth, or forgetful- 
ness of mine, I commend to Thee, Christ, to Thy Mother, and all the 

* That is to say after what we call the secret, during which in those days was 
made the oblation of the elements now made at the prayers^ Suicipe SaneU Patera 
and Offerimus tibi Domine, 

^ The title was common in churches of canons, in the 10th and 11th centuries ; 
this instance of its use in a monastery as designating a priestly member of the 
community is singular, but may perhaps find an explanation as a survival from the 
days, before St Ethelwold, when Newminster was inhabited by canons. 

« Stowe M.8. 9eo pp. 16-16. 

* Statuimus etiam omnium benefactorum nostrorum nomina in praesenii con- 
scribi matricula et super magnum altare reponi Riley's edition of Trokelowe, p. 429, 
in which volume the earlier benefactors' book (14th century) is printed. The Cot- 
ton Ms. Nero D. vii is a later copy ; several of the illuminations in this Ms. are 
interesting for the form of the Benedictine habit in England in the 15th century, 
which is much the same as that of English Congregation at present ; see especially 
f. 43 b. and f. 81 a. The book was used later for confraternity entries. 
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heavenly host, that here and in Ufe eternal, their happy memory l)c kept 
in honour."^® 

On the most cursory examination, the reader cannot fail to be struck 
at the widely spread connexions of sudi a house as Reidienau in those 
early days. The compiler of 826 starts with a hst of fifty-six monasteries 
and churches which, in virtue of the special conventions usual then and 
later, had entered into communion of prayers and spiritual benefits with 
his own community, and whose members he proceeds to enroll name by 
name. These diurdies are situated in all parts of Germany, some near 
at hand, Uke St. Gallen or Murbach, some distant as Prum and Gorz, 
In the Ust we find too, Nonantola, and Flavigny, and Senones, St. Medard 
at Soissons, St, Vaast at Arras, St, Germain des Pr^, and St. Denis, 
This list exhausted, he adds other communities, with which conventions 
had perhaps been made, or whose names had been received, whilst he 
was actually engaged in making his transcript : the famous nunnery of 
Faremoutier Charroux in the diocese of Poitiers, at Lyons the canons 
of the Cathedral, of St. Juste, and others, the monks of L'isle Barbe, 
the nuns of St. Pierre le Puellier, the houses of St. GiuHa, and St, 
Faustina at Brescia, St. Ouen of Rouen, Old CorWe near Amiens, and 
many more. It need hardly be pointed out how important these Hsts 
are, amongst other purposes, for monastic and ecclesiastical statistics. 

A still greater interest attaches to the pages of these books, whidi 
record the admissions of lay people, or secxdar dergy, to fraternity and 
their enrolment as fratres conseripii of the monastery. Some pages^' 
present all the most illustrious names in church and state in the history 
in the revived western Empire of the ninth century, — ^with a whde ge- 
nealogy of the royal house from Pippin to the last degenerate priucea 
of Carolingian line — ^who one after another, came to seek " society " in 
spiritual benefits and good works with the monks of St. Gallen or 
Iteichenau. Page after page follows,^^ filled with the names of the lay- 
men and women, now known only by their entry in this Book of Life, 
Sometimes, it is true, the most exalted personages appear in the simplest 
guise, and it is left for the modern editor to reveal to us in the unpre- 
tending list, " Hludowich, Earolus, Bichgart, Hemma, Berchta, Irmin- 
gart, Hildigart," the family of the powerful King Lewis of Germany 
or in " Heilwic, Velf, Chuanrat," that of the Empress Judith, wife of 
Louis the Pious, and mother of Charles the Bald.^* There can be no 

^ p 302 : " eomm beatitudinis celebretm* memoria." 

» Libri cofnfraly pp, 11, 15, 18> 20, 35 (in the St Gallen book) ; p. 262 segg. (in 
that of Beichenau). 
" e.g. at St. Gallen, im, pp. 39-41, 55-63. » Ibid, p. 365, 

^_ Ibid, p. 393, 
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doubt, however, that we may apply to these earher days the better know- 
ledge we possess of later times aad see here, as in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries at Durham or Hyde, Canterbury or St. Albans, 
confratres of all degrees and states of hfe, gentle and simple ; some, 
pilgrims from afar ; some, people of the town and all the country round 
about. The total number of these fratres canscripti of St. Gallen alone, 
in the course of the ninth century, is not less than 1700. 

*^ But,'' it may be asked by some who have the ide^k that such aggre* 
gations of lay people to rehgious orders, the " third orders " and " ter- 
tiaries " as they are now called, were an invention of the thirteenth 
century, and that hke the name the thing is new, — but, is it possible 
that all these were confratres and consorores ; admitted to a participa- 
tion of the good works of the monks ? are they not merely bene- 
factors ? Such a notion is not borne out by the intrinsio evidence 
of the books themselves : it is clear on the face of them, in regard to 
fraternities registered with communities and churches, that they have 
reference exclusively to communication of spiritual benefiibs, and there is 
nothing whatever to suggest, that there is any difference in this respect, 
with regard to the lay persons enrolled. It has been already mentioned, 
that in these books the scribes are very chary of anything like explana- 
tion ; but a leaf now missing, seen by Goldast in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, had the entry In nomine Dei faotus e«t noster 
frater Hugo rex, et Hluthere,^' etc.^^ Again monastic tradition in this 
matter shews neither break nor change. The St. Gallen chronicles them?- 
selves for the tenth century, afford many examples which shew that 
these admissions to fraternity were matters of ordinary and regular 
occurrence ; not merely so, but one passage already alluded to, affordEt 
evidence that they were recorded in the very book of which the extant 
portions are now pubhshed.^^ 

To English readers the most interesting entries will doubtless be those 
relating to the visit to St. GaUen, of Bishop Kenwalch, of Worcester, ia 
October 929.^^ We catch another ghmpse of the same pilgrimage, in a 
note appended to a Jumiegte list in the Beichenau booJ^ : " In the name 

w Ibid, p. a 

1* See the passages quoted from Bkkehardus iv. in Ducange 8.t. Fratnss coTiseripti; 
and especially the extract from cap. 11., et cum se oiationi eorum committerent 
abbas intulit, immo at fratres conscripti sitis volo quia alia vobis dona dare non 
habemus. Laetis ob hoc omnibus itur ad ecdesiam, recepti manibus abbatis singuli 
in libro vitae scribuntnr " ; compare Meyer yon Knonatt's note 1301, in hk recent 
edition of Ekkehard (St Gallen, 1877). 

*7 p. 100 and of. pp. 136-7. They were first published in the beginning of the 
I7th century, by Goldast, and have been reprinted by Mabillon, (in Act, saec v.), 
and by Stubbs, (in the preface to Memorials of St, Jhmstan), 
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of Christ we commend to you, Kii^ Athelstan, (and) Archbishop Wulf- 
faehn."^® Athektan occurs also in the PfafiFers book,^* but this time as 
already deceased and commended to the prayers of that community, by 
his hjdf brother, King Edmund the Elder, and archbishop Odo of Can- 
terbury. These last entrie& record a visit to Pf affers at the time, per- 
haps, when St. Odo was journeying to Rome for the pall, and preserve 
the names of his retinue, but in a form so corrupt as to suggest they may 
have been first taken down from dictation.^ Such relations subsisting 
between these Swiss monasteries and England, go far to confirm the tra- 
dition which makes the veneraWe Gregory, abbat of Einsiedeln in the 
tenth century, an Enghshman of royal descent. It may well have been 
that on some sudi pilgrimiage to Rome, a companion, say, of St. Odo^ 
charmed with these sohtudes remained behind, and that his uncouth 
English name, was exchanged for that of the apostle of his native country. 
The original portion of the Durham Uher Vitae was written, in the 
latter part of the ninth century according to the conjecture of its editor, 
or perhaps in the beginning of the tenth. It seems to have been then 
compiled from earlier records going far back in the history of Lindis- 
fame. The scribe has dassified this earUer material under headings, 
such as Kings and Dukes, Queens and Abbesses, Abbat-priests, Abbat- 
deacons, &c. Henceforward the entries are contemporary, and in many 
hands ; for the tenth century they are few ; they greatly multiply with 
the definite establishment of the monks at Durham in the eleventh. 
Margins and blank spaces were first filled in ; by and by additional leaves 
had to be added, which carry on the names of confi-atres and consorores 
to the sixteenth century. The Newminster book which was started 
between 1020-30, adopts much the same plan ; it opens with Usts of the 
West Saxon kings, ancestors of the founders, of the archbishops of Can- 
terbury, the bishops of London, Rochester, Winchester, Chichester, Sher- 
borne,^ Wilton, Crediton, and Wells, doubtless commended to the com- 
munity by the then occupants of those sees ; next follow dukes and 
deceased benefactors, the monks of the house itself and those in com- 
munion of prayers at the cathedral, at ANngdon, and Ely, and the nuns 
of Romsey, then lay confratres or consorores continued with breaks, and 
in various hands, to the suppression. It is pleasant to observe among 
tiie bishops of Windiester in this confraternity book of Hyde, indeed 

M p. m ^ p. 363. 

^ The Odgira, whom the editor identifies with Edmund's half sister Edgiva, wife 
of Charles the Fat, is surely his mother Edgiva who was still living. 

^ This list shews that an early date, long before William of Malmesbury, there 
must have heen much confusion in regard to the succession of bishops of Sherhome 
!the second Wulsige, the saint and former abbat of Westminster, does not appear at 
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the latest entered, the name of bishop Henry of Blois, the long con- 
tinued feud with whom occupies so considerable a place in the history of 
the monastery. A page or two before, among royal personages, occurs 
his mother Adela, daughter of WiUiam the Conqueror, as " monachal* 
For the present we leave the Newminster book, hoping to examine ita 
most interesting contents by and by in another number of the Down- 
side Eeview, and now return to that of Durham. 

We have said that with the estabhshment of that Cathedral monastery 
the admissions greatly multiply. The entries of the twelfth century must 
comprise at least 2,000 names ; many must be priests or derics, the bulk 
are evidently lay persons. There are several monks, but we have only 
been able to find one entire community, that of Worcester at some time dur- 
ing the episcopate of bishop Sampson (1096-1112). We at once recog- 
nise Hemming, who compiled the Worcester Cartulary, and the dironicler 
Florence ; the name whidi immediately precedes him, Columbanus, may 
suggest how it was that the chronicle of Marianus the Irishman, so 
soon found its way to Worcester. Indeed, the Ust, generally, seems to 
afford evidence that many different nationalities were represented in that 
community.^ Among twelfth century names which we should 
hardly expect to find, is Walter Mapes,^^ but perhaps he reserved most 
of his dishke of monks for display in his books, and for the Cistercians ; 
he seems to have come to Durham in company with St. Thomas's faithful 
friend and follower Herbert of Boseham, whose name immediately 
precedes his own. We are less surprised to meet here that constant 
pursuer of good works, the great Justiciar Ranulf de Glanville,^ a 
confrater whose good offices, as in duty bound, must many a time have 
eased the community of Durham from anxiety. Indeed there seem 
to be many indications that the lawyers were pretty stron^y represented 
in our old Benedictine confraternity books. 

To have a picture to the Ufe of the good turn which some of these 
powerful lay brethren could do the vowed reUgious, we may turn to an 
incident in the Ufe of Eanulf 's master. King Henry II. In June 
or July 1184, Henry stopped at St» Alban's ; on the morrow of his ar- 

2* By some mischance twenty or more names belonging to the Worcester com- 
munity forming the third column in this page of the Ms. have been omitted in 
the print of the Lih&r Fitae. p 14 ; the names there printed as col. 3> are marginal 
entries of later date, unconnected with Worcester. The omitted names are (after 
Ambrosius) ; Maurus, Henricus, Ageluuinus, GUebertus, Freauuinus ; Martinus, AI- 
funius, Aegeiricus, Freauuinus ii-, Clemens, Nicholaus, Yincentius, David, (this, 
name is touched up with red like Mauricius), Amulfus, Athelelmus, Gregorius, Al> 
duuinus, Patricius, (the four following are in a sli^tly later hand) Aldredus^ 
Germanus, Laurentius, Bogerius* 

f Liber Vitae, p. 19. p. 17* 
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rival he asked leave to enter the Chapter-house, " to pay a visit to my 
brethren " he said, declaring himself a confrater of the community. He 
entered in humble guise, followed by a great train of nobles, among 
whom was Walter of Contances, bishop of Lincoln. The King was set 
in the abbat's chair, the bishop on his left, the abbat on his right, then 
bowing to the monks on either side, he with great instance begged their 
prayers. It seems an odd moment for the bishop to choose to 
renew an old complaint of his predecessors against the great 
exemptions and privileges granted to the monastery by the partiahty of 
Adrian IV. to which they had never been able properly to accommodate 
themselves. Now, however, bishop Walter again raised the question. 
The abbat was ready ; placing his hand on the king's knee he cried 
out, " Behold my peace," as though, says the chronicler, he had said, 
" Behold the witness of that compact of peace and amity struck and 
confirmed between you and us." The king's turn on the bishop of Lin- 
coln, as reported, could not have been pleasant ; and he added by way 
of general advertisement : " Whoever shall shew hostility to this abbat 
and community will have to deal with me."*^ It was a regal rough 
way, in days when kings were rough, of recognising that, when a mon- 
astery granted fraternity, the grantee on his side, was bound to protect 
the interest, to maintain the honour, of his monastic brethren. 

Tnis view is very clearly expressed in the forms of admission, of which 
two occur in Consuestudinaries of St. Augustine, and another in that of 
Westminster.*^ The Mss, are of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, but the practices they prescribe, though differing in some small 
details, are traditional and were in vogue a hundred or two hundred 
years before. We may take the formula of admission from the earher, 
the ceremonies from the later, St. Augustine's form as the most concise. 
A prelate or legate of the Holy See received special honour. Introduced 
into the Chapter house, he was placed in the abbat's seat, he himself said 
Benedicite, and might prefer his request for admission to " society " sit- 
ting. The prayer granted, he was at liberty either to sit or stand, whilst 
holding his hand outstretched on the gospel book, the abbat formally 
admitted him in these words : " On the part of God, and holy Mary, and 
Saints Peter and Paul, and Saint Augustine and his companions, and of 
St. Benedict and of the Saints we grant to you, that you be henceforth 
partaker of those good thiugs which God has given us to accomplish, in 
mass and in matins, in vigils and in prayers, in fastings and alms, and 
of all the good works which shall be done in this house for ever. And 

^ Gesta abb, S, AVbam, I. 19^8. 

^ Cotton Ms. Faustina 0. xii. f. 2. (imperfect at the beginning) ; Ms. Yitel- 
liiis, D. xvi. f. 3 ; Ms. Otho C. xi, f. 122-3. 
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70a on your part shall grant to ns a participation in those good things, 
which God has granted you to perform." Whereupon the prelate kissed 
the gospel book ; the abbat kneeling kissed his hand, and afterwards 
his face. If he had been hitherto standing the abbat signed to him to 
sit, and the whole community came forward one by one, beginning with 
the seniors, and saluted him as the abbat had done. Lay magnates, and 
derics, and knights and men and women, of lower degrees, all received 
fraternity kneehng ; if the petitioner was a person of high rank, a 
distinction was made in his favour, in so far as a place was assigned to 
him near the seniors of the monastery, or on the steps at the abbat's 
feet. After the words of admission, the confratres kissed the abbat, and 
then went to kiss all the brethren, beginning with the youngest on the 
right hand side. Consorores kissed the gospel book. The abbot after- 
wards assigned them their places and bade them sit down ; then address- 
ing them, he pointed out how henceforward they were bound to help the 
house, in word and in deed, and that what they had perhaps hitherto 
done in this kind out of mere good will, had now become a matter of 
duty. The chapter was then closed in the usual way. 

In days of sodal upheaval, like the present, when the highest interests 
are sometimes made to subserve petty and trivial ambitions, and the 
effort is made to counteract in some measure at least, the evil by 
a grading and ranging of pious associations, it may be salutary to look 
to days when, because they were Christian, worldly distinctions formed 
no bar to Christian equality, and brotherhood in the ways of Holy 
Church, was not abused to gratify an unworthy worldy vam'ty. To-day 
the Chapter house is filled with a brilliant company, whilst an offshoot of 
the royal house, potent beyond his peers,^'' forgetting his worldly rank 
and dignity, comes to commend himself to the prayers of the poor of 

^ See for instance, the letter of fraternity of John de Warenne the last Plan- 
tagenet Earls of Surrey in Eist.^ Dunelm,^ Scr. tres, pp. cxii-xiii, see other frater- 
nity letters, in the same volume, p. ccclvii, ccccx, ccccxvii ; in Raine's Priory of 
Coldingham, p. 90, and in Stevens II. App. and pp. 144-5. In the Durham Letter- 
book, Cotton M. S. Faustina A. vi f. 37-9, are ax letters which are evidently in- 
serted as specimens or precedents for letters of this kind, issued during the priorship 
of William De Tanfield (1309-13). The first three are letters of fraternity properly 
speaking i, e., grants to persons who had petitioned for stich admission, the first and 
an always essential condition : 1. a lUtera generalis coached in such general terms as 
would apply to the majority of confratres, (the actual grantee here was W. de 
Brokesby, probably the Exchequer official mentioned in Hist Croyl. amtin, p. 482) ; 
2. a litUra spedalis, that granted to John de Warenne just mentioned, specifying 
cartain quite personal details ; 3. a letter of sorority.''— The other three are merely 
concesedons made mero motu cowoentusy of a share in good works, without question of 
fraternity, to a nobleman, a lady of high rank^ and a. faithful servant, who had in 
their several ways earned the gratitude of the community. 
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Clirist, and to be numbered among them ; accustomed to precedence 
and command, like the least of his servants he makes petition and suit, 
and has to take here a lowly place. To-morrow it is a nameless band : but 
all alike seek and obtain the same gift of brotherhood, in and through 
the house of St. Cuthbert, or St. Augustine, or St. Alban. 

The introduction of the mendicant orders does not seem to have les- 
sened or checked the admissions to fraternity of the Benedictines, which 
kept on in a regular and steady flow. The Durham lAbtr Vitas must 
contain about seventeen or eighteen thousand names, spread over eight 
hundred years. Documents pubUshed by Mr. Riley, in the series of St. 
Alban's chronicles, give more exact data for some years of the fifteenth 
century. In 1421, seventeen persons were admitted to fraternity at St. 
Alban's^ ; in 1423, twenty, among whom was that special friend of St. 
Alban's Humfrey, "the Good" Duke of Gloucester*^ ; in 1428, six- 
teen persons*^ ; in 1429, thirty-four^ ; in 1430, the precise number is 
not stated, but it cannot have been less than between twenty and thirty.® 
Stevens printed^ from a now much damaged Evesham register two lists, 
evidently admissions to the fraternity of that monastery in the years 1444, 
and 1450 ; the earlier comprises nearly fifty persons, the latter, more 
than eighty. All classes are represented, seemingly in just proportion, 
neighbouring rectors, London merchants, judges, townspeople of Eves- 
ham and inhabitants of the neighbouring towns and villages (generally 
husband and wife together), knights and country gentry, the greater 
nobility, and members of the houses of both York and Lancaster.^ 

Mr. Shepherd, who in his account of the Canterbury Christ Churdi 
conventual registers in the appendix to the Ninth Report of the His- 

28 Amundesham, vol. I. p.p. 66-6. * IMdj p.p. 66-7. 

^ Ibid pp. 21, 22-3, 24-5. If the admissions, pp. 67-8 actually belong to 
1428 a large addition would have to be made to the number in the text 
Ibid, pp. 36, 40, 41, (evidently a fraternity list). 
32 Ibid, pp. 51, 56. 

^ Two Add. Volume to the Monasticon, II, Ai^. p. 145. 

^. It would seem that most of the members of the royal family were confratres or 
consorores of one or other of the great Benedictine monasteries in the 16th century ; 
At St. Albans besides Humfrey, Duke of Gloucester, we find the Duchess of Clarence 
(Armudeshum, I. 41). At Croyland : Henry VI ; Margaret, Duchess of Somerset ; 
and Margaret, Countess of Richmond, mother of Henry VII, ffist,, Croyl, contin. , pp. 
630, 539-40).— At Canterbury Cathedral : Thomas Beaufort, Duke of Exeter ; Cor- 
dinal Beaufort ; Anne, Duchess of Exeter, sister of Edward IV . ; Anne, Duchess of 
Buckingham, his aunt ; his Queen, Elizabeth ; Richard, Duke of Gloucester, (Ri- 
chard III); Cecily, sister of Elizabeth of York, the wife of Henry III., (Hist. Mss, 
Comm. 9th Hep. I., 112, 113, 116, 116, 117, 118.)— At Evesham : John, Duke of Bed- 
ford ; Cecily, mother of Edward IV., (Stevens, uhi supra), A little research would 
probably discover many more. 
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torical Ms8. commissioii, mentions several letters of fraternity, re- 
marks in regard to the last extant register, 1506-32 (there is a gap 
in the records from 1532 to 1541), that it "begins to drop reference to 
spiritual and ahnost to ecclesiastical matters, deeds preponderating enor- 
mously. In the early part of (this) register, a few letters of confrater- 
nity are found, granted mostly to obscure men and their wives, — to 
biiliflfe of the conventual manors, London citizens and the like, — ^very few 
of which have any historical significance. Towards the end of the vol- 
ume these become fewer and fewer."'* It is not improbable that the 
new men who came to the fore, even in the early part of the reign of the 
second Tudor, cared httle for such benefits. But one of the veiy last 
confratres of the Canterbury Cathedral community, of whose admission 
there is record, is surely one of the most illustrious ; in 1530 a letter of 
fraternity is granted to Thomas More, knight, Lord Chancellor of this 
most flourishing kingdom of England.^ Mr. Shepherd makes this fur- 
ther and most significant remark in reference to the register quoted : 
" There is one kind of lease which first makes its appearance in the ear- 
ly portion of this volume- —the deeds by which rectories were let to farm ; 
these appear to increase in numbers in the direct ratio of the decrease of 
letters of confraternity. Some families of no mean rank may be traced 
in the registers, beginning as officials of the convent or the archbishop, 
then becoming lessee of the whole or part of a manor or of a rectory, 
their descendants finally emerging after the Reformation with the iK)si- 
tion of freeholders. " 

The day is past when the subject of the suppression of the monasteries, 
can be treated in such a style as that adopted by Burnet, or when such 
a perversion can pass current among educated men as fact. Whilst the 
suppression is recognised as a social resolution, it is becoming recognised 
too that it was a revolution that brought heaviness to most English 
hearts, and cast a cloud over men's daily life. If the monastic chiu'ches 
and treasuries were rich with the accumulations of ages, the enjoyment of 
them lay with the public at large, all over the land, on feast and gaudy 
days. If many of the monasteries were like palaces, or as Leland says of 
St. Edmundsbury, like " a city," in its " incomparable magnificence," 
with the exception of a comparatively small part reserved for the use of 
the monks themselves, they practically ' belonged to the public also, to 
poor and to rich, who came in and went out much as they liked. It was 
little consolation to most people to refiect that if the treasuries were 
rifled and the monasteries pulled down, a great show was being made 
with the spoils of the first a long way oflf at Court and out of their sight, 
or that from the materials of the second new nobles built big houses for 

• yinth Bep, I. p. 119. Ibid p. 121. 
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themflelves, which other men might not enter unbidden. Nor in making 
np the sum of the sorrow that was caused, must the confraternities be 
left out of account, for they formed a network of associations of many 
thousands of men and women spread over the whole country, to whom, 
living, the interests and prosperity of the house they regarded as in a 
measure their own, in which they had part and lot, had been dear, and 
whither they had looked when Gk)d should take them hence for faithful 
prayers that they might be admitted into the joy of their Lord. 
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From the days when Plato sketched out an educational scheme for 
his Eepublic down to our own times, nearly every man of eminence in 
literature or philosophy has treated in some measure of the theory and 
practice of education. A modern writer summarises these endless dis- 
cussions by remarking that "the history of education exhibits the 
battle ground and burial ground of impracticable theories." It must, then 
always be a great source of encouragement to teachers to find that the 
system they are endeavouring to cany out has met with the approval 
of some great authority on educational matters, whose words come to 
us with the extrinsic vouchers of long experience and eminent success. 
Such a man was Mgr. Dupanloup, the late Bishop of Orleaiis.^ We were 
lately tempted to take up some of his works on education, and finding 
that the system he consistently defends, is in all essentials, the one in 
operation at Downside, and, so far as we know, at most of the 
English CathoUc Schools, we thought it might serve as an encourage- 
ment to us to make clear this interesting and important fact. Moreover, 
he enters largely into the philosophy of education, and as it is desirable, 
for many reasons, that the elder boys at any rate should understand 
the rationale of the studies they are compelled to go through, it 
appeai-edto us that a review of his book might have a directly beneficial 
efiPect on the school-work, by supplying some fresh motives for serious 
study. 

* "De la Haute Education Intellectuelle," par Mgr. Dupanloup, Eveque 
d'Orleans. 3 tomes Paris, 1870. 
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And, to begin with, a few words about our author. Prom 1 830 to 1 845 
Mgr. Dupanloup was first of all prefect of studies and then superior of 
the " little Seminary " of Paris. He was consecrated Bishop in 1849, and 
from that date till his death he bestowed the closest personal super- 
vision on the working of his own " little Seminary " of St. Mesmin on 
the Loire. In one place he speaks of a thirty years' experience in the 
education of boys. 

We learn moreover from an article in the Nineteenth Century (Feb. 
1879) that " Dupanloup had quite exceptional success with his youth 
at Saint Nicholas (Paris). M. Thiers and others pronouuced the 
education there given a model one, and it was considered a distinction 
to be received there." In 1848 Count Palloux, the minister of education 
formed a commission to prepare the draft of an education bill ; and on 
this commission the Abb6 Duplanloup and M. Thiers seem to have been 
leading spirits. Indeed so great a reputation did he enjoy that he owed 
his election at the Academic Pran^aise to his works on education. Mgr. 
Duplanloup had therefore in a very eminent degree those qualifications 
of experience and success that entitle him to speak with authority. 

" La Haute Education Intellectuelle " is a truly noble treatise, — ^a 
dassic to be read and studied by all engaged in the great work of 
education. It combines the most enlightened and liberal exposition 
of principles with the minutest detail of school-work — for it was a 
saying of Duplanloup's that the schoolmaster's duties to his scholars 
reach from their souls to their shoe-laces. Nor must it be thought 
that he writes even primarily for seminarists ; far from it, this 
book is a treatise on liberal education in the highest sense of the word — 
such an education as will enable young men to take their place 
with dignity in the highest grades of society, to perform worthily par- 
liamentary and municipal duties, and to devote themselves to professional 
careers in an intelligent and enlightened manner. (I 322, II 396). 
The third volume, moreover, is composed of letters addressed to men 
living in the world. It would be equally erroneous to view " La Haute 
Educational Intellectuelle " as a Prench book intended for Prench boys, 
and therefore not applicable to English education. We assure om- 
readers that this is not the case. Beyond assuming that Freucli is the 
reader's vernacular there is nothing to limit the book to Prance. It is 
cosmopolitan — a philosophical treastise equally adapted to all ages and 
countries. But Mgr. Duplanloup had a strong bias for the English 
schools. At his own Seminary " the youth were educated as much as 
possible on the English system, and the singular spectacle was afforded 
of aquatic sports on the Loire, and games after the English fashion." 
. (Nineteenth Century, ut sup). 
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We shall now give a short account of Mgr. Diiplanloup's educational 
creed, and as we go along we shall illustrate his remarks by extracts 
showing in what entire harmony he is in all essential points with some 
of the leading English thought of the day ; and especially with Cardinal 
Newman and Dr. Whewell, whom the Cardinal styles ** a learned and well- 
principled writer." These two eminent men have written much on education 
and may well be taken to represent Oxford and Cambridge respectively ; 
and we shall quote John Stuart Mill as an authority independent of the 
English traditional system. We must beg our readers not to skip these 
extracts, as much of the most valuable matter of the article will be 
found in them. 

A comparison of " La Haute Education " (Vol. I Book VII) with 
our Downside course will make it clear that, roughly speaking, 
his prepfiffatory and seventh classes correspond to our lower and middle 
granmiar. The work to be done and the standard aimed at in his sixth 
class and our higher grammar are almost the same ; and with this as 
a starting point it will be seen that his fifth, fourth, and third classes 
should represent our two syntaxes and poetry ; his second our rhetoric ; 
while his rhetoric clasa falls outside of our ordinary school course. As the 
work of these various classes does on the whole coincide, for the future we 
shall employ the Downside nomenclature, specially warning our readers 
that the two rhetoric classes do not correspond. 

Mgr. Dupanloup calls all the classes up to the higher syntax inclusive 
the grammar classes ; in them the Latin, Greek, and vernacular gram- 
mars must gradually be taught, so that at the end of the higher syntax 
year, they may be known thoroughly — imperturhahlemeni — both 
accidence and syntax. The boys must be able to write a good Greek 
theme, and a Latin one without any grave fault against syntax or idiom. 
Mgr. Dupanloup's inexorable rule was that no one should enter the 
poetry class till he knew Latin ; no solecism, no barbarism, no mis- 
translation would be allowed to pass. He says that he himself was 
kept down for an extra month in the higher syntax, for putting in his 
theme plurima lactis copia'' instead of "plurintum lactis^^ ; and was 
only admitted into the poetry class after passing this month without a 
single fault of grammar. (La Haute Education, Vol. I p. 390, Edit 
1870). The authors to be studied in higher grammar are Nepos, and 
Aesop or the Acts of the Apostles ; in lower syntax Caesar, Ovid, and 
Xenophon ; in higher syntax, Livy, Ovid and some Virgil, Plutarch, 
and Homer. The poetry and rhetoric classes are called literary 
classes ; but grammar must not be lost sight of, and the literary 
studies are of a very elementary and laborious character. A strong poetry 
class at the end of the year should know Latin, Greek, and English, 
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and be able to translate the two former with fluency and compoflc in 
them with correctness. The works read are to be chosen from Cicero, 
Livy, Salhist, Virgil, Plato's Apology, Plutarch, Homer ; and in the 
next year (our rhetoric) from Horace, Virgil, Tacitus, Plato, Demos- 
thenes, the tragedians, and Theocritus. 

Mgr. Dupanloup is somewhat more exacting in classics than arc 
Cardinal Newman and Dr. Wliewell. Speaking of a youth coming 
from school to the University the former says : — 

He need not have read half-a-dozen Greek and Latin authors, and portions of a 
dozen others : — though of co\u:se it would be much to his credit if he had done so ; 
only such proficiency is not to be exi)ected and cannot be required of huu." " Idea 
of a University," p. 335. See also what he considers satisfactory answering on Cicero 
a few pages further on. 

Dr. Whewell says : — 

Boys leaving school ought to be able to constme at least the easier authors, and 
with a little preparation, to construe them correctly and well" " Cambridge StudieH," 
p. 113. Again, the aim of a school course should be to secure a very exact and tol- 
erably extensive knowledge of the Latm authors ; eg. Virgil, Ovid, Horace, Terence, 
Caesar, Salliist, Cicero ; and to consider a thorough acquaintance with these authors 
as more essential than a like knowledge of the Greek writers. The writing of Latin 
prose ought to be sedulously cultivated at school." Ibid p. 157. 
J. S. Mill thinks that 

" An average school boy should be able to read fluently and with intelligent interest 
any ordinary Latin or Greek author in prose or verse." Inaugural Address at St. 
Andrew's University, p. 9. 

Mgr. Dupanloup insists strongly on the necessity of a serious and 
thorough study of one's native language ; and accordingly he would 
have grammar and some standard works of our classical English writers 
carefully read and studied in each class. Various histories should be 
learned throughout the course ; also om modern language, and mathe- 
matics. Here he would have nothing attempted up to the lower syntax, 
except arithmetic ; then geometry and algebra in such sort that by the 
end of the poetry year geometry corresponding to the first six books of 
Euclid and Algebra up to the binomial theorem should be got through, but 
not so thoroughly as is aimed at in the English schools (II 424). In 
our rhetoric and following years our author thinks that instruction should 
be given in various sciences (II. 425), This course agrees on the whole 
very closely with that aimed at among us. 

Dr. Whewell's view on school mathematics coincide fairly well with 
our author's ; his opinion on this subject is of course of the very 
greatest weight. He says : — 

" As the basis of all real progress in Mathematics the boy ought to acquire a good 
knowledge of Arithmetic and a habit of performing the common operations of Arith- 
metic, and of applying the rules in a correct and intelligent manner. For some years 
of boy-}iood there ought to be a daily appropriation of time to this object. Geometry 
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and Algebra do not require so much time." Cambridge Studies, p. 168. " Without 
a very complete familiarity with actual Arithmetical processes, none of the branches 
of Algebra can be at all understood." Ibid, p. 32. 

So far as Mathematics go, he considers as the essential part of a Uberal education 
Euclid, I to VI and XI, Geometrical Conies, Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Optics and 
Astronomy (p. 32), all treated geometrically. Algebra and all the Analytical pro- 
cesses, the Calculus, &c., form part of a Mathematical education, but ''are out of the 
range of any general system of Liberal Education ; " they are "not necessarily parts 
even of a Higher Education ; since in order to the full cultivation of the reason, they 
need not be possessed at alL But of Geometry, on the other hand, it is not too 
much to say that it is a necessary part of a good Education." Ibid, p. 30. 

We need hardly say that he would consider a knowledge of algebra 
and trigonometry a great advantage. 

It will be seen that Mgr. Dupanloup is a staunch champion 
of the old-fashioned " solid " system of education, which we fear 
is now-a-days threatening to become a thing of the past. He is 
a thorough-going classicist, but by no means a narrow- 
minded or exclusive one. He believes in the superiority of a 
literary education as the best means of training boys' minds ; but he 
also believes that mathematical and scientific studies are indispen- 
sable in a good education (II. 348). Besides pure mathematics 
he would have elementary instruction given in the last years of the 
school course on chemistry, physics, optics, and especially natural his- 
tory, wherever any taste for this study, even as a pastime, manifests itself 
(II. 349 to 355). His theory in brief is : That the essential element of a 
liberal education in boyhood and youth is the thorough study 
of the languages and literatures of our native land and of Greece 
and Bome; and that mathematics, science, history, and a modem 
language are accessory and subordinate subjects, yet most useful, and 
even necessary. 

These propositions our author illustrates and proves in two goodly 
volumes with admirable clearness and cogency ; showing in order why 
neither art> nor science, nor mathematics, nor history, nor philosophy 
can be the essential and principal subject-matter of a boy's education ; 
why languages and literatures must be chosen for this work ; why the 
vernacular is insufficient ; and why ancient languages, and Latin and 
Greek in particular, have been made the chief instruments of elementary 
liberal education. We regret that we cannot reproduce at length the 
trains of thought worked out in so masterly and philosphical a way by 
this devoted educator ; but we cannot refrain in the face of an utilitarian 
age from indicating some of his ideas. We do this not with the wish 
of disparaging any branches of learning ; but because the position and 
claims of the other subjects are not likely to be challenged, and they 
are well able to take care of themselves ; whereas there is just at 
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present in certain quarters a very outspoken opposition to the classics^ 
which still form the basis of education in our Catholic colleges. 

The chief reasons Mgr. Dupanloup brings forward in support of his 
thesis are the harmonious cultivation classical studies supply for all 
our mental faculties, and their adaptabitlity to all stages of schoolboy 
life. Here he touches on a matter of primary importance. He emphati- 
cally condemns the vulgar error that education ends with the school 
or university, — it must be the work of our entire life (II. 411) ; but 
each age has its own special form of intellectual culture. What is a 
liberal education for the schoolboy will not be a liberal education for 
the young man ; and this latter must in turn give way to other pursuits 
in maturer years. Every age has its own methods and its own 
disciplines. Mgr. Dupanloup fully admits — ^nay emphatically asserts — 
that for rmi mathematics, science, fine arts, philosophy, history, literary 
criticism, belles lettres and so forth, are one and all admirable instru- 
ments of culture ; but not for schoolboys. For these he strongly 
advocates, and insists on the absolute necessity of robust studies — 
fortes etudes " — as the very foundation of their liberal education, and 
the essential condition of all culture worthy of the name. On this subject 
Cardinal Newman says :— 

Memory is one of the first developed of the mental faculties ; and a boy's business, 
when he goes to school, is to learn, that is, to store up things in his memory. For some 
years his intellect is little more than an instrument for taking in facts, or a receptacle 
for storing them ;— he imbibes information of eveiy kind ; and little does he make his 
own in a true sense of the word ;--his mind is ready, sharp, observant, retentive ; he 
is almost passive in the acquisition of knowledge. I say this in no disparagement 
of the idea of a clever boy. Geography, Chronology, History, Language, Natural 
History, he heaps up the matter of these studies as treasures for a future day.— 
While at school, or at least till quite the last years of it, he acquires, and little more. 
— There is no true ciilture without acquirements. — Knowledge is the indispensable 
condition of expansion of mind, and the instrument of attaining to it. — I begm with 
it as a first principle." Idea of a University, p. 127-129. 

Dr. Whewell says : — 

In the courae of education, boys must often learn and apply technical phrases 
and technical rules, before they can understand them. — Boys can easily learn to 
apply rules, before they can easily learn to understand them ; and are likely to un- 
derstand them the better, from being familiar with the mode in which they are appli- 
ed. The memory may be brought into extensive action, before the understanding 
can ; and may be made to assist powerfully in unfolding the understanding by supply- 
ing it with material to operate upon.— To make the student understand fully both 
the rules of Arithmetic and Grammar is an important step in that higher education 
which succeeds the education of the schoolboy.— The boy learns rules as rules, which 
he can do easily and well ; and the youth learns reasons and principles all the more 
easily, because the process of learning rules has preceded." Cambridge Studies, 
102, 103. 
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These two passages fully recognise the diflFerence in kind between 
liberal education at school and liberal education at the university. 
Nor is this characteristic of schoolboy education an evil to be remedied 
if possible. It is the natural growth of the mind ; nay, it is a gi'cat 
blessing. Cardinal Newman calls this period "the seven years of 
plenty ;" and Wordsworth, says with great truth : — 

Many are om' joys 
In youth, but oh ! what happiness to live 
When eveiy hour brings palpable access of knowledge. 
In pursuance of these principles Mgr. Dulanloup would devote the first 
five years at school chiefly to the study of grammar. Hear in what 
terms he speaks of tliis study so often wantonly relegated to the realms 
of Cram. Grammar, carefully graduated according to the requirements 
of each class, including the rhetoric, is an excellent introduction to pro- 
found philosophical studies (I. 250) ; its serious study affords advantages 
of the highest philosophical order (220) ; without grammar rhetoric, 
or Uterary studies are nothing (222), and culture impossible (219) ; 
professors of grammar of more scarce, more solid, more useful, and of a 
more priceless worth than professors of high literature (259); 
grammatical instruction philosophically conceived by intelligent pro- 
fessors, but naturally and wisely graduated, may be of the greatest use 
in forming little by little the thought, judgment and miderstanding of 
children ; and this is the foundation of the highest intellectual culture 
(252). These remarks, we conceive, place the granmiatical studies of 
schoolboys in their true light. Some readers may think them exag- 
gerated ; but the pages in which they occiu* are marked by a calm 
philosophical spirit, and great sobriety of judgment and expression. 
Nor is it difficult to find their counterpart in the works of eminent 
English writers. 

Cardinal Newman says : — 
" I hold very strongly that the first step in intellectual training is to impress upon 
a bo/s mind the idea of science, method, order, principle and system ; of rule and ex- 
ception, of richness and harmony. This is commonly and excellently done by begin- 
nmg with Grammar ; nor can too great accuracy, or minuteness and subtlety be used 
towards him, as his faculties expand, with this simple view. Hence it is that critical 
scholarship is so important a discipline for him, when he is leaving School for the 
University." " Idea of a University " p. XIX. 

Dr. Whewell says 

That without grammatical studies " one has not the spirit of analysis and the 
perception of rule which are among the habits of all well-educated men." Cambridge 
Studies, p. 27. 

John Stuart Mill says : — 

" Consider for a moment what grammoi- is. It is the most elementary part of logia 
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It is the beginning of the analysis of the thinking process.— The stnictiire of every 
sentence is a lesson in logic." Inaugural Address, p. 15. 
Speaking of Greek in particular, Jelf says : — 
It is a study which exhibits, and by exhibiting teaches the most perfect means 
of expressing human thought in all its depth and clearness, and at the same time 
leads the mind to think, and judge, and reason more clearly and truly ; accustoming 
it, from practice in the niceties of language, readily to recognise the similitudes of 
things seemingly different, and differences of things seemingly identical. It is a 
mistake into which none but shallow minds can fall, to speak lightly of an acquain- 
tance with the accuracies of grammar and etymology, oi to profess to find the study 
of the classics useful only for the matter they contain. I am persuaded that to such 
persons a great part of the value of the classics as instruments of education is lost" 
Greek Grammar, Preface. 

Such passages might be indefinitely increased ; but we have confined 
ourselves to such as contain reasons, and not mere statements. Indeed 
the paramount importance of grammar in the earlier stages of our in- 
tellectual development may be regarded as an educational axiom. We 
now proceed a step further, and lay down the proposition that of all 
grammars the Latin and Greek are those best adapted for the attain- 
ment of these ends. Knowing that on such subjects the value of what 
we write will be inversely proportional to its originality, we shall 
pursue the course we have adopted, and cite the reasons given for this 
opinion by some eminent writere. 

Archdeacon Farrar, an eminent philologist and distinguished 
teacher says : — 

The Greek language " is the instinctive metaphysics of the most intelligent of 
nations ; " and " the most perfect specimen of an inflectional or synthetic language." 
" Greek is one of the most delicate and perfect instruments for expression of thought 
which was ever elaborated by the mind of man, and it is therefore adapted, both by 
Its points of resemblance to our own and other modem languages, and by its points 
of difference from them, to give us the idea, or fundamental conception of all gram- 
mar ; I.e. of those laws which regulate the use of the forms by which we express oiu: 
thoughts." Greek Syntax, Introduction. 
Mill says : — 

The languages which teach grammar best are those which have the most definite 
i-ules, and which provide distinct forms for the greatest number of distinctions in 
thought, so that if we fail to attend precisely and accurately to any of these, we can- 
not avoid committing a solecism in language. In these qualities the classical lan- 
guages have an incomparable superiority over every modern language, and over all 
languages, dead or livmg, which have a literature worth being generally studied.*' 
Inaugural Address, p. 16. 

Sidney Smith was one of the first to raise his voice in the early years 
of the century against the then exclusive classicism of the Enghsh 
pubhc schools. Yet he wi-ites : — 

" The two ancient languages are as mere inventions— as pieces of Mechanism, in- 
comparably more beautiful than any of the modern languages of Europe : theu* mode 
of signifying time and case by terminations instead of auxiliary verbs and particles, 
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would of itself stamp their superiority. Add to this the copiousness of the Greek 
language, with the fancy majesty and harmony of its compounds ; and there are 
qmte sufficient reasons why the classics should be studied for the beauties of lan- 
guage. Compared to them merely as vehicles of thought and passion, all modem 
languages are dull, ill-contrived, and barbarous," " Professional Education," Edin- 
burgh Review, 1809, also " Essays." 

To secure to the full all the benefits of these grammatical studies Mgr. 
Dupanloup in addition to the accidence, insists on Latin and Greek themes 
being begun early and worked at constantly in the lower classes; and even 
when continuous prose is done, themes should periodically be set in each 
class, including his rhetoric or literary class. The same applies to the 
grammatical analysis of sentences and word for word translations of 
portions of the authors. And the authors themselves are put into boys' 
hands not to be read and admired, but rather to be spelled out ; that 
the young student may exercise his intelligence in understanding them, 
may laboriously lay hold on the meaning, may analyse the language ; 
and may thus prepare himself for the possibility and the pleasure of a 
reflecting and elevated admiration inmaturer years (I. 97, III. 38). Conse- 
quently they should not be read over quickly, but should be careftdly 
re-read, and the best passages conned over till ahnost known by heart 
(I. 317). Moreover the pupil should know and appreciate the life and 
circumstances of the author ; and should understand all the allusions, 
whether historical, geographical, or political, that occur in the text. 
(I. 437 and 481). 

Cardinal Newman holds the same view as to the use to be made of the 
classical authors in elementary education. He says : — 

Examination in the elements of Latin and Greek grammar means " examination 
in order to ascertain whether the student knows Etymology and Syntax, the two 
principal departments of the science of language,— whether he understands how the 
separate portions of a sentence hang together, how they form a whole, how each has 
its own place in the government of it, what are the peculiarities of construction or 
the idiomatic expressions in it proper to the language in which it is written, what is 
the precise meaning of its terms, and what the history of their formation. All this 
will be best arrived at by trying how far he can frame a possible, or analyse a given 
sentence. To translate an English sentence into Latin, is to frame a sentence, and 
is the best test whether or not a student knows the difference of Latin from English 
construction ; to construe and parse is to analyse a sentence, and is an evidence of 
the easier attamment of knowing what Latin construction is in itself. And this is 
the sense of the word " grammar," which our inaccurate student detests, and this is 
the sense of the word which every sensible tutor will maintain. His maxim is, " a 
littie, but well ; " that is, really know what you say you know : get one thing well 
before you go on to a second ; try to ascertain what your words mean ; when you 
read a sentence, picture it before your mind as a whole, take in the truth or infor- 
mation contained in it, express it in your own words, and, if it be important, commit 
it to the faithful memory. Again,;compare one idea with another ; adjust truths and 
facts J form them into one whole, or notice the obstacles which occur in doing so. 
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This is the way to nuike progress ; this is the way to airive at results ; not to swal- 
low knowledge hut to masticate and digest it Idea of a University, p. 335. 

Here then are some of the chief reasons which prompt Mgr. Dupan- 
loup, to maintain the traditional position of the classics in the school 
course. The learning of grammatical forms, of rules and exceptions, the 
translation, analysis, and construction of sentences, play the most im- 
portant part in our early mental training ; our mother tongue, unaided, 
is not enough, and of all languages — nay, of all studies, says Cardinal 
Newman — the classics " provide the most robust and invigorating dis- 
cipline for the unformed mind," (Idea of a University, p. 263). The 
advocates of the classics of course lay great stress also on the Uteratures 
they open out to us. On this point we shall not insist ; for it would 
occupy too much space, nor is it hkely to be disputed. The objections 
ordinarily raised against the classics are based on the time spent over 
granmiar, often without enabling the student to read either language in 
the end. By bringing forward reasons to show that this grammatical 
study is of the greatest use in itself, quite apart from all the Uterary 
treasures of which it is the key, we have indicated one method of meeting 
a favourite argument of the opponents of classical education. 

There are, of course, a number of well-known writers who hold that 
the classics are a waste of time and a mistake in general education. We 
have read what Prof. Bain has to say both in his work on Education and 
in the Contemporary Review, (August 1879) ; also Mr. Sidgwick in 
" Essays on a Liberal Education " ; and others. We must enter a 
protest against the way in which Prof. Bain tries to neutralise John 
Stuart Mill's testimony ; it is manifestly unfair. It appears to us that 
they do not fairly meet the arguments of their opponents, and that they 
fail to show that any other study, or set of studies, combines the varied 
and manifold educational advantages of the classics. Nor do we think 
that facts justify their frequent statements, that classics are slowly but 
surely dying out ; we believe that on the contrary they are holding their 
ground firmly in the liberal education of the country. It is true that 
they have ceased, and very rightly, to be the exclusive subject matter of 
instruction, as was the case in the Public Schools at the beginning of 
the Century ; it is true also, that verse-writing, both Greek and Latin, 
is dying out.^ A distinct majority of English educational writers of the 
first rank have, we believe, given their verdict in favour of the classics. 
The strongly worded pronouncements of Cardinal Newman and John 
Stuart Mill may be found quoted in the Downside Review (July, 1883, 

1. Mgr. Dupanloup and Cardinal Newman advocate verse-writing, the former 
very strongly ; Mill, WheweU, Farrar, and Sydney Smith, are opposed to it as a 
general element in education. 
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p.p. 158, 159) ; or, better still in the original works (Idea of a Univer- 
sity, jc^. 249-264 ; Inaugural Address pp, 1-20 ) ; the latter is the 
ablest defence of the classics that we know of. Dr. Whewell's remarks 
on this point are of special interest and force. He advocates an union 
of classics and mathematics as absolutely essential. After quoting some 
opinions in favour of substituting modern languages for classics, he 
says : — 

^ In opposition to the opinion thus expressed, 1 Diaintaiu that Greek and Latin 
are peculiar and indispensable elements of a liberal education ; and it is my business 
to shew, that the study of modern authors does not produce that kind of culture of 
the mind, which is the true object of a liberal education. This culture of the mind 
consists in sharing in the best influences of the progressive intellectual refinement of 
man. The present age is not independent of those which have preceded it. On the 
contrary it is the heir of all the past.— In literature we are the children of the early 
Greeks. — If Greek and Latin were to cease to be parts of general culture, the admi- 
ration of the classical authors of England and France would become faint and 
unintelligent, and in a few generations would vanish." University Education, pp. 
33-35. Elsewhere the same author writes :— 

" We cannot consistently with the meaning of a liberal education substitute for 
the classical authors of Greece and Rome any other authors ; for instance eminent 
modem writers of our own or other countries.— We cannot rightly admire the great- 
est modem poets and orators,— we cannot admire them as they sought to be admired, 
—if we read them in ignorance of the works of their great predecessors in the ancient 
world.— To be able to underatand and translate the ancient classical a\ithors is the 
primary and indispensable part of the classical branch of a good education." Cam- 
bridge Studies, pp. 24-26. Cf. also pp. 77-95. 

Thirty years ago, in the lecture last referred to, Cardinal Newman 
prophesied that in the long run the cfassics would hold their own in 
education ; and it appears that his words are being verified. London Uni- 
versity, the creation of the Utilitarian School, still insists on a respectable 
knowledge of Latin and Greek for its art degree ; and this year it has 
raised the standard of Greek for the Matriculation and Intermediate 
examinations. Experiments have been made on a large scale in Ger- 
many, and they all have shown, says Sir W. Hamilton, that the study of clas- 
sics literature, " if properly directed, is, absolutely, the best means towards 
an harmonious development of the faculties." (Discussions, p. 338). 

We repeat that in thus urging the claims of the classics we have no 
intention of advocating an exclusive study of them, or implying that 
any other subject should be clipped for their sake. Mgr. Dupanloup and 
the other writers whom we have quoted all advocate an union of classics 
with modem languages, mathematics, history, and science. In all these 
subjects our author insists upon the same thoroughness, the same down- 
right hardwork and drudgery that he exacts in the study of the classics. 
For instance, in historical studies he will have no philosophy of history 
at school, no erudition ; but right up to the rhetoric class hard and dry 
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facts and dates, with chronological and genealogical tables, analyses, and 
geography, all laboriously worked np and learned, \iith constant questions 
and examinations (II. 1-45). Any more philosophical study of history 
requires a maturer mind than the schoolboy can be expected to have ; 
at the age of thirty, histoiy may be a serious philosophical study ; at 
fifteen it must needs be superficial (1. G6). In the same strain Cardinal 
Newman says : — 

" Chronology and Geography are necessary for the boy when he reads History, 
which is othei-wise little better than a story-book." Idea of a University, p. XIX. 

These principles, though old-fashioned, will, we hope, recommend 
themselves to the common sense of our readers. Though no one can 
repudiate more strongly than Mgr. Dupanloup and the other writers 
" that most contemptible of all delusions, that the mere possession of facts 
— the simple swallowing of truths, — is the end proposed by education," 
(Sir W. Hamilton) ; yet they one and all maititain that in boyhood 
this process must be extensively carried on, as the foundation and 
essential condition of all true culture in after years. 

We shall conclude with some words of advice which our author ad- 
dresses to the professor of his rhetoric or Uterary class, which seem to 
embody his whole doctrine on school studies. " Literary studies should 
never cause the foundation of the languages — ^themes, roots, grammatical 
analyses — to be forgotten. Bear in mind that the great evil to be 
guarded against in our studies is the absence of elementary principles. 
The only remedy is to go over them even in the literary classes. One 
never learns grammar, roots, prosody too much. You can never connect 
themes and translations too hterally, too grammatically," " See," he 
concludes, " here is sound sense, good faith, real talent, real zeal, real 
success." (I. 650). 



After the above article was written a document came into our hands of such im- 
portance in its bearing on the great questions we had discussed, that we felt 
constrained to trespass still further on our readers' patience, under the conviction 
that all interested in higher education will thank us for this Postcript. We speak 
of a paper in the Glasgow University Review of last April, entitled " A Lesson from 
Berlin," generally attributed, we believe, to Professor Jebb. It is no more nor less 
than the verdict of the Prussian Universities on the classical controversy. In 
Prussia there are two sorts of schools, the Gymnasia and the Realschulen. Classics 
constitue the basis of the education gi^en at the former, and monopolise exactly one 
half of the entire time, the other half being devoted to German, mathematics, history 
French, and science. At the Realschulen Latin is still the study that gets most 
time, though much less than at the Gymnasia, while Greek is eliminated altogether ; 
the time thus saved is devoted to modem languages, mathematics, and science. In 
1869 the Minister of Public Instruction put the following question to each faculty 
of the Prussian Universities :— " Whether, and to what extent graduates of the 
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Bealschulen would be admitted to the departments of the Uuiversities ? " In 
Prussia there are nine Universities, each with its faculties of theology, law, medicine 
and philosophy or arts, (languages, mathematics, science and philosophy). As there 
are Cathohc chairs of theology at two of the Universities, there are altogether 
thirty eight faculties. The result was that twenty seven answered the proposed 
question in the negative, eight in the affirmative, and three returned a conditionally 
affirmative reply. The eleven theological faculties all voted against the admis- 
sion of the Realschuler; among the legal faculties there were seven noes, and 
two ayes ; among the medical, five noes, and four ayes ; the art faculties record- 
ed four noes, two ayes, and three conditional ayes. The outcome was that the 
Realschuler were admitted to the art courses in mathematics, physical science 
and modem languages, but in no other branches. 

On this occasion the answer of the Berlin faculty of philosophy or arts was 
especially emphatic. It said that 'Hhe methodical study of the classical langu- 
ages necessarily carries with it manifold logical and historical training. They 
furnish the most difficult, and for that very reason also the most effective 
instrument of instruction'' ; and it advises the State to secure for its future 
officials this intellectual training, for substantially supplemented as it is by 
Mathematical instruction " it ensures to them " a liberal and many-sided cul- 
tiure, such as they could not attain in any other way." They state that sdence 
and modem languages have failed to produce these results ; in a word it has 
not been possible to find an equivalent for .the classical languages as a centre 
of instmction." This docimient bore twenty one signatures of men eminent in 
all departments of philosophy, literature, and science. 

Well, the experiment was tried on a large scale for ten years ; the Realschuler 
flocked to the Universities ; and in 1880 each individual teacher of the philost- 
phical faculty of Berlin fumished a report ; the entire faculty^thirty-siz pro- 
fessors in all— discussed these reports and drew up a memorial to the Minister 
of Public Instmction. This memorial was unanimotuly adopted, and signed by 
every one of the tlurty-siz professors. Only ten of these names were the same 
as those who had signed the previous docimient, twenty-six were new. Among 
them are the names of Helmholtz, Mommsen, Eirchhofi", Curtius, Hofmann, and 
others of a world-wide fame in all branches of science and literature. The 
testimonies of the professors of mathematics, astronomy, chemistry, natural 
history, modem languages, philosophy, economics, and statistics are severally 
Vecited. The verdict of each is the same ; the student of the Realschule comes 
to the University with a larger store of facts, the student of the Gymnasium has 
a better trained intelligence. The professor of German says that it is simply 
impossible for one who has been prepared in the Realschule to acquire a sat- 
isfactory scientific education. No man acquires it by means of the modem 
languages alone. The others speak in the same sense ; the memorial then con- 
cludes by a strong statement of the opinion of the entire faculty, and bears the 
signature of every one of its members. The writer of the " Lesson from Berlin" 
makes two important observations that the second memorial cannot be re- 
garded as the mere reiteration of a judgment to which the faculty was com- 
mitted, for only one fourth of those who signed the memorial of 1880 had had 
anything to say to that of 1869 ; and that the body of professors, representing 
as it does all the branches of science and letters, cannot be reasonably supposed 
to have had any prejudice in favour of classics. 

A few months after the second memorial, Dr, Hofmann, the illustrious 
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chemist, took the occasion of an address he delivered before the Univerritj to 
say that ''the total result of this great investigation cannot be a moment in 
doubt— All the efiorts to find a substitute for the classical languages, whether 
in mathematics, in the modem languages, or in the natural sciences, bave been 
hitherto unsuccessful ; after long and vain search, we must alwajre come back 
finally to the result of centuries of experience,—- that the surest instrument that 
can be used in training the mmd of youth is given us in the study of the lan- 
guages, the Uterature, and the works of art of classical antiquity." 

Such is the '' Lesson from Berlin " ; and a more complete justification of Mgr. 
Dupanloup's educational creed could not well be found. It has rightly been 
called ''the most powerful plea ever made in behalf of classical studies.** This 
unequivocal expression of opinion cannot be set aside or expliuned away ; it is 
the outcome of a large practical experience, during a number of years, on the part 
of the professors at, presumably, the first University of the most intellectual and 
most highly-educated nation in Europe probably the highest educational tri- 
bimal in the world ; and as such their verdict may well be regarded as among 
the most important pronouncements on educational matters made during the 
century, and as marking an era in the history of education. 



A STUDY OF THE BENEDICTINE HISTORY OP THE LAST HUNDRED YEARS. 



In out last article we gave a brief outline of the very satisfactory 
progress which the foundations of the Swiss Benedictines in North 
America have made up to the present time ; so that of them, as of 
the monasteries of the older American congregation founded with the 
help of his Bavarian brethren by the patriarchal Arch-Abbot of St. 
Vincent's in Pennsylvania, it may be safely predicted that they will 
exercise a lasting and beneficial influence on the Church in the United 
States. We must now for a few moments turn our attention towards 
the South American continent and note the chief events in the history of 
the children of St. Benedict in the empire of Brazil. 

At the beginning of the century the Bendictine order was possesed 
of some eleven monasteries of Monks, seven Abbeys and four Priories, 
scattered up and down the vast dependencies which the Portuguese owned 
in South America. The introduction of the Benedictines into Brazil took 
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place in 1581, when the Abbey of St. Sebastian at Bahia was established.^ 
Subsequent foundations in the chief cities of the country testified at 
once to the zeal and good fame of the religious, and to the love with 
which the people of Brazil, like their forefathers at home in Portugal, 
regarded the holy patriarch Saint Benedict. The various monasteries 
of Brazil were united, until 1827, to the parent Portuguese congregation ; 
but owing to the altered circumstances of the country since its acquisi- 
tion of poHtical independence in 1822, the then Pope, Leo XII, by 
the Bull " Inter gravissimas Curas " (1827), erected them into a se- 
parate congregation. Strong in their adherence to the bright traditions 
of their forefathers, the BraziHan Benedictines continued to flourish, 
and many of their members were promoted to highest places' in the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy of their country ,2 while others increased the repu- 
tation of their order by their labours in the schools and univei-sities of 
their native land. 

But this happy state of things was not to continue for many years ; 
nor indeed was it to bo expected that the enemies of rehgion would long 
leave unharmed the Benedictine monasteries, which in Brazil, as in 
Europe, had ever, by the innate strength of their Stahilitij, so marked a 
feature of monastic tradition, proved the most formidable of bulwarks 
against irreligion and revolution. Thus it caused but little surprise when 
in 1855 an Imperial decree was procured by the Freemasons forbidding 
the reception of any more novices by the various religious orders. The 
lesson set by too many European States had not been lost on those into 
whose hands, for its sins, the Government of Brazil had fallen : the es- 

^ The following table will show the gradual progress of the 
order in Brazil. 

(1) 1581. Abbey of St. Sebastian founded at Bahia. This was the chief 

house of the Congregation and the official residence of the Abbot President 

(2) 1589. Abbey of our Lady of Monserrat established at Rio Janeiro by the 

monks of Bahia. 

(3) 1640. Abbey of St. Benedict at Olinda, Pemambuco, also established by 

the Abbey of Bahia. 

(4) 1640. Abbey of the Assumption founded at S. Paolo by the monks of Rio 

Janeiro. 

(5) 1641. Abbey of our Lady erected at Parahiba by monks of Bahia and Per- 

nambuco. 

(6) 1650. The Abbey of our Lady, established at Brotas. 

(7) 1658. The Abbey of our Lady near Bahia was established. 

The four Priories, or Presidencies, as they were called, were the following ; De 
Santos, Sorocabo, Parnahyba, and Jundiahy. They were under the direction 
of the Abbot of our Lady's at San Paolo. 
2 See Gams' Series Episcoporum, &c. Three Archbishops of Bahia, and Primates 
of Brazil, smce 1800, have been Benedictines. 
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tates of the monks were so much spoil ready to hand when wanted ; first 
of all weaken the communities by depriving them of the power of 
recei\ing new members, and then, when the common people have grad- 
ually come to lose their love and esteem for their old friends and bene- 
factors, starve, expel, do as you Uke with the feeble remnant of the old 
monks, and confiscate their property. Such was the wicked policy initiated 
in 1855, and with more perseverance than we usually associate with the 
volcanic revolution-mongers of South American States, wickedly has it 
been adhered to. Public feeUng, seeing the monks untouched in person 
and goods, was Uttle shocked at the above decree, as it would undoubt- 
edly have been had the govermnent proceeded to the suppression of the 
monasteries and the cAiction of the monks j nor would any very serious 
difference have been felt in the communities for the first few years after 
what was practically their death warrant had been issued. But at last 
a time came when the superiors of the Benedictines felt that something 
must be done to perpetuate their venerable hue, and for this end cer- 
tain young men of promise were sent to Rome and professed at the 
monastery of St. Paul for the Brazihan congregation. Being about to 
return to their native land, their hopes, and the hopes of the monks at 
home were crushed by a new decree forbidding them under severest 
penalties to set foot in Brazil (1870). Thus, as the " Album Bern- 
didinum" puts it, the once flourishing Brazihan congregation of the 
Black monks of St. Benedict " is nigh perishing unless the hand of the 
Lord upholds it." Disappointed of their hope, the yomig monks work- 
ing with good heart have succeeded in estabhshing a small monastery in 
Portugal ; a remnant saved from the threatened destruction a seed plot 
for better days in store. 

Little now remains for us to do save to record the establishment, in an 
entirely different part of the world and imder perfectly different circum- 
stances, of a new congregation of Benedictine monks, the Georgian 
congregation of the Immaculate Conception. Still in its infancy, this 
new branch of the wide-spread family of St. Benedict bids fair to do 
great things for God, through the prayers and labours of its sons and 
daughters ; for it reckons both monks and nmis among its members. 
The fonner, both in vast districts of Georgia and among their country 
men in Constantinople are working with great zeal for the spread of the 
true faith and the diffusion of sound knowledge ; while the mission of 
the latter is doing much to raise the younger generations of their coun- 
tiy women to a higher tone than usually prevails among the women of 
the East. The church of the Georgian Benedictines at Constantinople, 
in the suburb of Kazar-Femy has already attracted considerable atten- 
tion both among Franks and Mussulmans by the singular graces and 
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cures therein vouchsafed to the clients of our Lady, so that the wonders of 
Lourdes are daily renewed in the church of the Immaculate Mother, in 
the outskirts of the city of Constantine.^ 

Our task is nearly at an end : for in the course of our modest contri- 
bution to monastic history we have striven to show the varying phases 
of adversity and prosperity through which the Benedictine order has 
passed since its almost total annihilation during the revolutionary epoch 
which devastated Em*ope some ninety years ago. DoubtlcRS much 
more might be said, had we but ampler information at our command, of 
the details of the work of reconstruction which is quietly going on in 
other places, in Italy, for instance, and in Spain and Portugal, where the 
hostility of the government necessitates the greatest caution in the 
attempt to re-establish the religious houses.^ Very much might be said 
too, of the remarkable multiplication of the monasteries of religious 
women of various congregations under St. Benedict's rule, as well as of 
the renewed life and vigour which some of the less wide-spreading 
branches of the order, such as the Cistercians and Silvestrines, have 
manifested of late years. But our task has been limited to the latter day 
history of the " Black monks," tempting though it might sc-em to trace 
out the history of kindred brotherhoods under the same great Rule, and 
to recount the rise and extension of a remarkably successful missionary 
society under the patronage of St. Benedict, the Socieik de Piqms, so well 
known by the apostolate of its members among the islands of the 
Pacific. 

But setting aside all that does not in strictness concern our subject, we 
think that enough has been said to justify the title of our articles, " Suc- 
cisa Virescit ; " a motto borrowed from the title page of works issued at 
the Monte Cassino press. Succisa Virescit : robbed of some fine branches 
by the sharp axe of revolution and war, the old tree of St. Benedict's 
order still rears its stately head, and puts forth, as of yore, new shoots 
and branches, fresh leaves and flowers and fruits for the healing of the 
nations and the comfort of the Church's children. Reduced to some 
twenty or thirty monasteries at the beginning of the century, the Bene- 
dictine order within a space of seventy or eighty years has witnessed a 
glorious revival in England, France, Germany and Belgium, and has made 
numerous and flourishing foundations among the younger and energetic 

* See the Month, December, 1883, and the Messager des Fiddles, 1884. 

^ In Spam, besides the Abbey of San Domingo de Silos, recently purchased by the 
French Benedictines of Ligug^, two new monasteries have lately been established 
by the survivors of the " exclaustration " or suppression of 1835. 
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populations of the United States.^ In almost every clime and in the 
four quarters of the globe the sons of St. Benedict as of old are once 
more at their great work, preaching, teaching, civiUzing, and "in all 
things glorifying God." To-day, as it has ever been since the promulga- 
tion of the Holy Rule, the fundamental principles of Benedictine life 
have proved as powerful for good as in the ages when Europe was won 
to Christ by the labours of the monks. The characteristics of St. Bene- 
dict's teaching, his wide spirit of self sacrifice, of love, and of holy zeal 
have proved as attractive to earnest souls in the nineteenth as in the 
sixth and seventh centuries ; while the success which has attended the 
return to the system of government laid down by the Patriarch of Wes- 
tern monks has shown the world the secret of the marvellous spread of 
the order in the first centuries of its existence. 

To sum up what we have been saying, we need but mention the foun- 
dation of the following flourishing congregations of the order to show 
how real has been its progress in the period under consideration ; the 
French, Bavarian, Beuronese, American-Cassinese and Swiss-American 
congregations ; the Cassinese congregation of Primitive observance, with 
its houses and missions in Belgium, Bengal, North America and New 
Zealand ; besides others of less note ; not to mention the erection of 
exempt Abbeys and Priories in different parts of the church. To put it in 
another way ; it may be said that with the exception of the monasteries in 
Italy and Austria and the single Abbey of Montserrat in Spain, all the 
other houses of monks of the Benedictine order have been established since 
the French Revolution, seven in Great Britain, twelve or thirteen in France, 
four in Spain and Portugal, six or seven in Bavaria, three in other parts 
of Germany, four in Belgium, ten in the United States, one in Western 
AustraUa. Besides these there are numerous smaller establishments, 
priories and missions, which must be taken into account in studying the 
Benedictine revival, so large a part do they play in the formation of the 
more important monasteries. 

One more paragraph we must be allowed to add : it is but a summary 
of an article which lately appeared in a foreign periodical,* giving an 
account of the members of St. Benedict's order who have been raised to 
any great dignity in the church during the present century. In this list 
we find the names of two sovereign Pontiffs, (Pius VII. and Gregory 

^ It may be of interest to mention here that the Holy See has recently raised the 
Priories of Newark (New Jersey) and Gaston (North Carolina) to the rank of 
Abbeys in the American Cassinese Congi-egation. 

^ See ** Corona Benedidina eaecuU undevigesimV* in the "Studien und Mittheil- 
migen aus dem Benedictiner und dem Cisterdenser-orden,^ numbers III. and lY., 
1884. Vienna, Leo Woerl 
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XVI.), ten Cardinals,^ three Patriarchs, four Primates, thirty-one Arch- 
bishops, ninety Bishops and two Prince Abbots of the Holy Roman 
Empire, a striking proof, if proof be needed, that there is still room and 
work in the world for the most ancient of the rehgious orders which 
the Western church has produced. 

- Two more have recently been added to their number, Cardinal Qanglbauer 
Archbishop of Vienna, and Cardinal Celesia, Archbishop of Palermo. 
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THE PRAISE OF TOETRY. 
An Ode, 



Hark ! how hath Music charmed the wilUing ear, 
As, breaking into voice, her varied strains. 
Now swelUng like the heaving tide. 
Now to the silvery breeze allied. 
Have now aroused the soul, now eased its pains, 
Till as it lists it dreams that heaven is near. 

Look how her sister. Art, with beauteous face. 
Hath lent to willing hands a touch of grace. 
She with her smile hath youthful fingers blest. 

Till from them fonns of beauty start. 

Each stroke fulfilling well its part ; 
While often colour's varied blushes rest 
The scene with varied glow to Ught, 

Where nature blooms again. 

And gmnd historic men 
May live anew before th' enraptured sight. 

But who is she that cometh richly clad ? 

Her locks with myrtle-wreath are crowned ; 

A great and noble train around 
Greet her with song of praise and accent glad. 
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Her pensive face with pleasure glows 

As 'mid them she triumphant goes, 
Hailed as their queen, their chosen fairest love. 

'Tis Poetry, maiden fair, 

Endowed with graces rare. 
And round her happy throngs of poets move. 

How oft her touch hath startled men ! 

How oft her hand hath moved the pen 
To speak of deeds of might and deeds of love I 



And swept its chords to bring relief, 
Raising the spirit to the things above. 

See her enkindling all with rapturous glance ! 

See the bright crowd with glowing hearts advance ! 

Beneath her sway the poets rise 

And seize in thought the ethereal skies ; 
Unshocked they grasp the secret strings of life. 
Unweave the heart's entangled eager strife : 

Then fancy's airy wand they take, 

And bid the dumb creation wake. 
Till nature speaks in silent echoing voice 

And bids the heart rejoice. 

What feats the immortal Dante dared 
His brother poet Milton shared. 

They passed o'er earth and time, 

Rapt into things subUme, 
And wandered where no poet e'er had been ; 

Evoked the shades from hell. 

And dared to men to tell 
The horrors of its mysteries unseen. 

What spirit breathed in England's happy choice, 
Shakespeare, our own and the world's heritage ? 
His fame hath spread, adorning every age, 
And holding nations spell-bound with his voice. 

Poesy that mind inspired, 

That glowing fancy fired : 
She trained his eye with vision keen 
To scan men's passions to their source, 
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To trace their wild impetuous course ; 

She gave him words to paint in varied scene 

The e\il and the good : 
O'er all the poet's genius hath been 

In overwhelming flood. 

Pass further yet. Behold that countless throng 

That fills the maiden's train, 

Nor en^7's voice complain 
If such we count as worthy sons of song. 

See Gregory, Asia's boast, 

Foremost amid that host, 
Who sang of mysteries of heavenly grace. 

See Damasus, the Pontiff great. 

Who deemed it not beneath his state 
To mark with verse the martyrs' resting-place. 

See the vast sainted crowd 

Whose voices cry aloud 

From canticle and hymn. 
At Poesy's fount they laved their, tongue, 
And in her tones yet sing among 
The glorious Cherubim. 

Poesy, hear our prayer! 
Blest maid, thou did'st enchant the meii of old : 
They loved thee then as we do love thee now. 
The choir of prophets their great mission told. 
Disdaining not to look upon thy brow 

And gather beauty there. 

David, the psalmist king. 

Did with thine accents sing. 
And praise Creative and Redeeming Love. 

May we, though humble, follow thee, 

And sing in words of melody 
All noble truth that the whole earth shall move. 

Withhold not thou thy heavenly gift ; 

Send thou on us with impulse swift 
A piercing ray of true poetic fire. 

May our enkindling eye 

Draw wealth from earth and sky. 
And in thy praise our voices never tire. 



J. C. F, 
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MEMOIKS OF DISTINGUISHED GEEGORIANS, 



Fr, LEANDER JONES, Abbot of Cis^nar. First Prcsidcnt-Getieral of the 



Fb. Leander Jones, better known as Fr. Leander a Sancto Martiuo 
was born, as Weldon tells us, in Wales a.d. 1575, and Cressy says of him 
"that his learning and piety were famous throughout Christendom." 
His family Kved at Llan TVrinach, in Brecknockshire, and was a branch 
of the noble Herefordshire family of the Scudamores of Kentchurch. 
His parents were Protestants ; or perhaps it would be more correct to 
say that they were not among those who, in spite of the persecution of 
the twenty five years since Mary's reign, had remained staunch to the 
ancient faith. By a.d. 1575, EUzabeth had been on the throne for half 
of her long reign, and although there had perhaps been little active per- 
secution of the CathoHc portion of her subjects, the uncompromising 
pohcy of repression conceived by Parker had led to the rapid decay of 
the traditional faith of three fourths of the nation. The main cause of 
this decay lay in the gradual extinction of the Catholic priesthood and 
the substitution of a new Protestant clergy in their place. The old 
clergy, even though they had acquiesced in the change of ritual and 
doctrine, were hke their flocks undoubtedly at heart utt^ly hostile to its 
spirit and teaching. But the lapse of twenty five years did its work in 
making parishes vacant and the new clergy who took the place of the 
dying priesthood were actuated by Parker's spirit, and ultra-Protes- 
tant in their repression of Cathohc faith and practice. Ihe people left 
to themselves were gradually cheated out of their Catholicism, and thus 
the Jones family at the time of the birth of their son appear to have 
abandoned their old faith and to have accepted the teaching and practice 
of Ehzabeth's clergy. 

At this time a great change was also rapidly spreading over the social 
aspect of Englfsh society which affected more particularly the country 
population. Side by side with the rapid and alarming growth of a 
pauper population consequent on the suppression of the monastic houses, 
there sprung up a taste for more lavish expenditure on household and 
domestic matters. The rough wattle farm houses of the agricultural 
portion of the people were quickly superseded by more permanent and 
ornamental buildings, and from this period of Elizabeth's reign we can 
date the rise of what is now so pecuharly an Enghsh conception, that of 
domestic comfort. The transformation was almost more distinctive and 
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rapid in the towns than in the country, and the city population grew 
quickly aa people began to discover that in them family life could be 
more readily carried out than in the country districts. When their son 
was hardly a year old the family, actuated, it may be, by the spirit of the 
time, resolved to leave their old Brecknockshire home and- take up their 
abode in London. 

As John Jones grew up it became evident that he was possessed of 
abiUties far above the average and gave good promise of a successful 
career, while his handsome personal appearance and charming disposition, 
combined to make him a remarkable child. He was soon sent to school 
at a small country establishment preparatory to the greater London 
schools. Weldon tells us that his parents selected Westminster for him. 
If this be so, he must have been a fellow student with Ben Johnson, 
under the historian Camden wlio, in the intervals of rest he could snatch 
from the work of usher and under-master, was just then engaged on the 
composition of his " Britannia." It appears certain however that the 
boy did not remain to finish his school course in the old Abbey School, 
but was transferred to the newly established school of Merchant Taylors 
which was then held in high repute, and where he studied with two at 
least who became well known — Lancelot Andrews, and Juxon, afterwards 
Bishop of London, Lord Treasurer to Charles I, and his attendant on 
the scaffold. Attached to the school are several scholarships at St. John's 
College, Oxford, founded by Sir Thomas White for its scholais. These 
were obtained by no mean public contests, a description of which may 
be here given. " An arduous training is passed through by each candi- 
" date before the day of the contest arrives, under one who has already 
" been through the ordeal, and a most interesting feature of the business 
" is the zeal of the assistants for their * men ' as they call them. Morn- 
" ing, noon and eve they are constantly by their side teaching them all 
"the tactics of the intellectual carte and tierce for which they are 
" preparing. The great event commences at last. The candidates are 
" arranged according to their forms and places. The ' helps ' are at hand 
" to give them all possible assistance. A lesson, some Greek epigrams, 
" perhaps, is set, and the two lowest boys, figuratively speab'ng enter the 
" arena. The lowest of these is the challenger, and now calls upon his 
"adversary to translate one of the epigrams, to parse any particular 
" number of words in it, and to answer any grammatical questions con- 
" nected with the subject. Demand after demand is made and correctly 
" replied to. Baffled, but still determined the challenger pursues, and at 
" last some unlucky mistake is made ; the head master who sits as judge, 
" is triumphantly appealed to — " It was a mistake," is the decision ; the 
" challenger and the challenged change places on the form, and then the 
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" latter with fierce eagerness repeats the process by putting his questions. 
" This continues till one of them is exhausted, feels he is beaten and 
" resigns the contest The conqueror, flushed with victory, now turns to 
" the boy above him, and supposing him to be one of those heroes who 
" occasionally " flash amazement " on all around, will pass step by step 
upwards." 

At the age of sixteen or thereabouts, Fr. Leander won for himself, in 
some such contest as this, a scholarship at St. John's College, Oxford. 
The years he had spent in London were eventful ones in the history of 
England. In 1587 he must have witnessed the bonfires which blazed 
in the streets of London on the news of the execution of the unfortunate 
Mary Queen of Scots at Fotheringay, and the year following, the boys 
of the London schools would no doubt have been eager to join the " train 
bands " that hurried down to Tilbury on the news that the Armada had 
arrived off" the Enghsh coasts, and took their part no doubt in the public 
rejoicings when the bells of every steeple and tower proclaimed to Eng- 
land that the national danger was past. 

It was about the year 1591, that Fr. Leander became an inmate of St. 
John's, Oxford. A wonderful revival of Uterature had begun at this 
period in England, and particularly in the universities. In the storm of 
the Reformation, classical learning had well-nigh perished in the schools 
and colleges and especially in Oxford, and it was only towards the close 
of the 16th century, that it again revived. The growth of grammar 
schools in different parts of the country, where the sons of the middle 
class were brought into contact with the best masters of Greece and 
Rome began to tell upon the taste and culture of the country generally, 
and particularly on the older seats of learning at Oxford and Cambridge. 

In religious matters, at the period when Fr. Leander — ^then a youth 
of sixteen — came up to the University, the policy of Parker and the strict 
enforcement of the Act of Supremacy and other tests, had cleared the 
schools of every adherent to the ancient faith. With other Church 
property the seats of learning had been seized, and creatures of the state 
placed in the positions of those who — ^like Dr. Allen the founder of 
Douai Seminary — were driven abroad by religious persecution. Still 
in the pages of Wood's " Athense Oxoniensis " are to be found the names 
of many celebrated university scholars who during Elizabeth's reign 
returned to the old faith, just as Fr. Leander himself was constrained to 
do a few years after he had been entered at Oxford. 

At St. John's, Fr. Leander shared his rooms with William Laud after- 
wards the celebrated Archbishop of Canterbury, whose bosom companion 
he became, and with whom he formed a friendship that was not severed 
by the two very opposite paths taken by them in after life. He gave 
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himself chiefly to the study of Law, and his wonderful abihties soon 
made him a noted scholar in the University. Besides his natural 
cleverness, he was possessed of a most subtle judgment, and a charming 
eloquence which showed itself to advantage in the frequent academic 
disputations of his day. The fame of his dialectic skill soon becamo 
known, and brought many to the schools to listen to him. His studies 
led him, no doubt through the pro^idcnca of God, to ponder over many 
of the rehgious difficulties of his time, and to contrast his behef with the 
behef of the past. In a pubhc disputation he proposed some Theological 
questions which no one could answer satisfactoiily, and when the Pro- 
fessors came to the assistance of their pupils, Fr. Leander pushing his 
advantage, completely silenced them. The applause of the audience 
could not be withheld from the youth, and this served to embitter the 
ill-feelings of the discomforted masters. He was sent for by the 
authorities of the University on more than one occasion and charged 
with being secretly a Cathohc, and having in his possession cathohc 
books from which he drew his arguments. This he vehemently denied 
and offered to bring his friends to confirm what he said, but in spite of 
liis protestations it was decided that he should be sent away from the 
University as being in reahty a Cathohc. While he was in great grief 
at this unjust decision, he encountered in Oxford a Jesuit father disguised 
as a layman. The father having entered into conversation with him, at 
last asked him the reason of his grief. Fr. Jones confided the whole 
matter to him, not knowing to whom he was speaking. The father 
asked what the arguments were that had resulted in the confusion of the 
professors. He repeated them to him, " And could not your professors 
answer these ? " asked the Jesuit. "No," returned the youth, " But I 
suppose you could reply to them yourself " ? " Certainly not, for it was 
to get them answered that I really proposed these difficulties," " But my 
dear friend," proceeded the Jesuit father, " what if they cannot be 
answered, and are really true ? " 

The conclusion which would follow as to the truth of Cathohc doc* 
trines, struck the logical mind of the youth with irresistible force, and 
that night, after a long talk with the father in his rooms, he made up 
his mind to take his advice and leave England to study abroad. 

The resolution once taken, he did not delay in the execution of his 
design, but returned immediately to London to wish his friends good-bye. 
On his arrival at home, he found both his parents ill of a plague which 
in a few days proved fatal, and this loss hastened liis departure for Spain 
feeling certain of his divine vocation. 

The first night at sea a vision in his sleep seemed to confirm this 
behef, and to a Jesuit father who was on board with him, he made 
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known the fact, saying he would not describe his dream until the event 
had proved it true. Arrived in Spain, he betook himself to Valladolid 
where he took up his quarters at the Jesuit College, and appUed himself 
eagerly to the study of Theology, iu which he soou became as noted as 
he had been at Oxford. 

He did not long remain an inmate of the college. One day, going on 
business into the city with a Jesuit companion, he saw the Abbot of St. 
Martin's walking quietly along, accompanied by one of his monks. At 
this sight impelled by an irresistable force, for he had never before seen 
a Benedictine in Ms long flowing cowl, he ran, and in the sight of every- 
one in the street, and to the astonishment of his companion, cast him- 
self at the Abbot's feet, and begged to be admitted among the number 
of his sons. The Abbot after considerable doubts recognised the hand 
of God and allowed him to be received. But a vocation so strange 
seemed most unhkely and the Fathers of the Society could hardly believe 
that the Abbot and his monks had not in some way or other been instru- 
mental in bringing upon them the loss of one from whom they were 
expecting great things. This appeared the more likely as the reputation 
of the young foreigner was well known in Valladolid, and so it was 
thought best to refer the case to the Bishop. To him the youth declared 
the certainty of liis religious vosation to the Order of St. Benedict, and 
recounted the vision he had been granted whilst on the ship coming to 
Spain, of the two Benedictines he had seen afterwards by accident in the 
streets of Valladolid. This made the truth ot his divine call apparent, 
and the Fathers of the Society joined in thanking Providence which had 
so clearly pointed out the vocation of this youth of great promise. Fr. 
Leander a Sto. Martino, as he was now called was thus professed in the 
great Benedictine Abbey of St. Martin of Compostella about the year 
IGOO. He was soon sent to the University of Salamanca where he 
passed briUiantly through his Theological studies, and was oi-dained 
priest. Having taken the degree of Doctor of Divinity, he was sent to 
the various monasteries of Spain, to acquire those branches of learning 
which flourished in each, that he might fit himself more thoroughly for 
the English mission. 

After five or six years spent in this manner, his superiors ordered him 
to proceed to England to join those of his brethren who were labouring 
to recover our country to the true faith. On his journey through France, 
he stayed for a time at the Abbey of St. Eemigius at Rheims, and at the 
earnest request of the Abbot was allowed by his superiors to remain to 
train their novices. So wonderfully were the monks of that house 
charmed with his great abilities and capacity, that they gave him leave 
to bring up English youths for the EngUsh Congregation with their own 
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novices, and thus we find Fr. Leander on 2nd September, 1608, ginng 
the habit to Fr. Columban Malon of Lancashire, for the new house at 
Douai, to which he apparently accompanied his novice master, and was 
the first professed for St. Gregory's, September 13th, 1609. 

On leaving the Abbey of St. Eemigius, Fr. Leander proceeded on his 
journey to England, but when he reached Douai he was again ordered 
to undertake the ofl&ce of novice master by Fr. Austin Bradshaw then 
Vicar General of the English-Spanish Benedictine Missioners. Four 
years before, in 1605, Fr. Bradshaw had been obUged to withdraw from 
England because of the storm raised against Catholics on account of the 
Gunpowder-plot. It had been his desire to obtain some place nearer to 
England than Spain, which might serve as a nursery for the order and 
especially for such as were engaged in the struggles against Protestantism 
on the Enghsh mission. Following Dr. Allen's example he fixed upon 
Douai where he obtained a dormitory in Auchin College. Here he 
estabUshed some of the fathers withdrawn from England until 1607, 
when he was able to rent a small house belonging to the Trinitarians. 
Though only five in number, they here commenced conventual life, kept 
choir and took no\ices, and it was to this house —the first beginning of 
St. Gregory's — ^that Fr. Leander a Sto. Martino came as novice master 
in 1609. 

The new Establishment of St. Gregory's met with much opposition, 
and its enemies obtained a surreptitious Bull from Rome to the Nuncio 
BentivogUo ordering him to break up the estabUshment, and expel the 
monks from the University. In 1610 the Nuncio ordered the Superior, 
Fr. Bradshaw, to Brussels, and after a consultation with Abbot Cavarel 
of Arra^, who was about to establish the house at Douai permanently 
Fr. Bradshaw waa on the point of yielding to the opposition and with- 
drawing from the town, when Fr. Leander arrived at Arras, with a letter 
from the Benedictine Cardinal Archbishop of Metz, informing them 
that the * Bull ' had been surreptitiously obtained. By the Abbot's ad^ic3 
they set out immediately for Brussels to inform the Nuncio — ^the interview 
may be told in the words of Br. Bennet Weldon. " As [soon as they 
" arrived there and presented themselves before the Nuncio, he expostulated 
" with them in very high terms for their demurs and disobedience to his 
" orders. They pleaded (and justly) indigence and want of money to 
"make such a journey. "Well," replied he "to be short, you must 
" disperse and quit Douai. Such is His Holiness' pleasure." Father 
" Leander who by the Abbot's orders was Bxix Verbi (he that spoke) 
"begged the favour of his Lordship to see the date of the Bull. " Do 
"you take me then for an impostor," answered the Nuncio in great 
"indignation, " this shall not serve your turn." Then he commanded 
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" the original to be brought. Father Leander having seen the date and 
\ "compared it with the Cardinal's letter, be^ed pardon for asking a 

" question in appearanc3 so uncivil but withal so important, produced 
" his letter of a later date, which maintained that the Bull was surrep- 
" titious, and asked the Nuncio if he knew the hand, " Yes," says he 
" and the persons too," and read the letter much surprised ; and told 
" them they had been injured and himself abused : bade them return 
" home and be secure that he would never trouble them with any summons 
" till he had better warrant for them, and had first heard what the Fathers 
" of Douai could say for themselves." 

The following year, 1611, the building of the monastery was so far 
advanced that the church was licensed to be used for service, and the 
little community removed from the house of the Trinitarians to their 
new abode. The year 1612 saw Fr. Leander appointed to succeed Fr. 
Bradshaw. In 1614 the house seems to have increased considerably, for 
from a document signed by the Abbot of Marchin in October of that 
year, it appears that there were " about four-score monks most piously 
"affected towards God who lived under the government of the 

k " Venerable Father, Brother Leander of S. Martin, master in Divinity 

" and Superior of the College of St. Gregory at Douai." Throughout 
the period of Fr. Leander's ofiice as Superior of the Anglo-Spanish 
Benedictines, he exerted his whole influence to bring about some union 

I between the monks of the different congregations who were labouring in 

England. It was a difficult matter to please the Spanish Congregation, 
which having a much larger number than any of the others, expected to 
give the law concerning the amalgamation. The Cassinese Congregation, 
through their agents in Rome, really succeeded in having their views 
carried out in its regard, while through Fr. Leander, the Spanish General 
was made acquainted with what was going on. The latter sent Fr. 
Leander orders under Holy Obedience to go liimself to Rome, or send a 
substitute to prevent or break off the union. Fr. Leander had no sooner 
received this order, than he was sent for by the Legate to Brussels and 
received the Pope's command to publish the Union on the Cassinese and 
English basis. He humbly desired to be heard, and pleaded his case so 
well that the Legate allowed time for him to send a procurator to Rome 
to obtain the dissolution of the union, and notwithstanding the great 
influence of his opponents, he obtained the suspension of the decree. 
After some delay, a proposal coming from the old EngUsh fathers of the 
order, was accepted as a basis, and on May 19th, 1616, the Pope ordered 
nine Definitors to be chosen from among all the Benedictines serving on 
the mission, who were to draw up the terms of the proposed union. In 
this list, Fr. Leander's name appears first. As soon as matters were 
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definitely arranged, Dr. Gifford was chosen first President, but he being 
ahnost at the same time elevated to the Episcopal dignity, Fr. Leandcr, 
the President second elect, had the honour of becoming the first President 
of the pi'esent English Congregation. 

In 1621 the first General Chapter met at Douai, and as in the early 
years of our congregation, re-election to the same office was not usual, 
Fr. Leander ceased to be President, and became Prior of St. Gregory's. 
After twelve years, he again became President, and in 1684 promulgated 
the famous Bull " Plantata " at St. Gregory's at Douai. 

Although the harassing duties of public life had fallen to Fr. Leander's 
share since his first coming to Douai in 1608, yet we find in spite of all 
he had to do, that he continued for nearly twenty-five years to discharge 
the office of Professor of Theology either in the College of Marchienne 
or in that of St. Vedast. He appeara to have had powers of work beyond 
the capacity of any ordinary man. His literary labours that are known 
are ; I. Sacra ars memoriae ad Scripturas divinas in promptu habenas. 
Duaci 1623. II. Conciliatio locorum communium totius Scripturae 1623. 
III. Biblia Sacra, 6 vols, published under his care. IV. Opera Ludovici 
Blosii. V. Amobius cum notis. Duaci 1634. VI. Eosetum Spirituale 
fol. 1638. It is probable also that he was one of the editors of the works 
of Eabanus. Besides this he translated the first seven chapters of the 
Following of Christ from the old edition of 1638, and gave Fr. Baker 
great help in the collection of documents, etc. for the " Apostolatus 
Benedictinorum in Angha" afterwards published under the name of 
Dom. Clement Eayner. The seventh tract of this he wrote entirely, 
and translated the whole work into Latin. " And Fr. Leander " (says 
Weldon) " being in England during the said searchings (Fr. Baker's for 
documents) refused not to be a scrivener ; and often after admired not 
only Fr. Baker's solid judgment, but also his good memory ; for one day 
leaving off in the midst of a sentence or a period, when two or three 
days after Fr. Leander with his papers returned to him again, Fr. Baker 
continued on where he had left off, as if he had but just then given over." 
To the last, as a scholar, few were his equals — ^he was for a long time 
professor of Hebrew, and excelled in other Oriental languages. Besides 
this he was " an accomplished rhetorician, poet, Grecian and Latinist," 
and " enjoyed so prodigious a memory that in a short time he could learn 
" any language in perfection, if he did but once set his resolution to fix 
"itself after it." 

Dm-ing the years he remained at Douai he paid frequent visits to 
England, and even when the laws against priests were being most strictly 
enforced he received special permits tlirough the agency of his friends. 
It is said that he was appointed towards the end of his life to make 
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overtures from Rome to his old friend Archbishop Laud to briug about a 
re-union with the church, and for which purpose he was to make him the 
offer of a Cardinal's hat. It is apparently certain that he went over to 
London in the spring of 1034 and actually paid a visit to Laud. But 
the real object of his journey was to execute a mission from the court of 
Rome of a very different and more delicate nature. The marriage 
between Charles I. and Henrietta of France had brought about a corres- 
pondence of courtesy between the King and the Pope. And after the 
long and continuous disputes between the Secular and Regular clergy on 
the English mission, it became a matter of great moment with Urban 
VIII. to be put in possession of the real state of things in England. 
He consequently seized this favourable opportunity and seclected Fr. 
Leander not only for his learning and prudence as well as piety and 
experience, but also because of the great friendship Archbishop Laud 
and others wei-e known to have for him, which it was considered would 
help the object he had in view. Little came of his mission and it is not 
certain whether he ever again left England. At this time he reconciled 
a certain William Rees or Owen to the Church, having instructed him 
whilst in London in this year, and just before his death in the following 
winter he sent him to the Enghsh College Douai } 

At the beginning of the year 1635, Fr. Leander fell sick in London, 
and after ilong suffering he closed his Ufe in the GOth year of his age, on 
the 27th of December. The Queen Henrietta by treaty had been 
allowed to have a CathoUc chapel in Somerset house, which was served 
by the Capuchins. In this chapel Fr. Leander was buried, and as it had 
been consecrated only four days before he was " primitioe dormientum 
ibidem."2 

^ Records of English Province, S.J. Series IX. 
2 Fr. Baker on the mission 518. 



We have several times endeavoured to awaken an interest in the formation 
of a Museum at Downside. From time to time the subject has been 
alluded to in short notes in our " Odds and Ends," and two articles have 
been written, the first (vol. I., p. 126) on the natural history division of 
the subject, the other on that which falls under the comprehensive term 
of art. A description of the collection of Australian mammals by the 
hand of a well-known professor has appeared, also an account of the 
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present state of the existing museum. When we use the expression 
" formation of a museum " it is not in disparagement of what akeady 
exists, but because the term is to be understood in a more serious sense ; 
not as belonging to a heterogeneous collection, but as a thoroughly studied 
and well organized institution which should be as important a part of 
the educational course as any one of the divisions of study, or the books 
used for the purpose. 

We are not disheartened, because up to the present time there has been 
no practical response to the arguments and pleadings which have been 
brought forward. The subject has awakened an interest, and a little 
more hammering will succeed in opening up the ground. For the prin- 
cipal arguments in favour of the idea those interested may refer to the 
article on the formation of a museum in vol. III., p. Gl. It is unnecessary 
to recapitulate them ; a few words only on the practical part of the 
scheme will suffice. It will be e^^dent that a scheme could only be 
sketched at present ; the details would require careful consideration. 
The principle itself is the formation of a museum as a necessary adjunct 
to education now-a-days : a Kindergarten of an advanced kind, as the 
previously written article endeavoured to show. 

We will suppose now that the idea has found favour and will venture 
to suggest what might be preliminary steps to be taken in carrying it 
out. First it may be said that such a museum would be progressive and 
changeable. Progressive because Eome was not built in a day : change- 
able because we would hope to see instituted a system of loans. Oar 
few remarks will apply only to that section which has relation to the 
fine arts. The divisions of natm'al history and science must be left to 
others. We wish to point out again what has been referred to at greater 
length in the pre\ious article, viz, that a knowledge of these subjects is 
a social necessity at the present day and that it is one not easily acquired 
in the hurry of after life unless an impulse has been given early and the 
taste has been properly directed. Above all the difficulty of finding a 
profession now-a-days is to be remembered and the openings which can 
be found in the numerous trades (we will not hesitate to call them) in 
which a correct knowledge of art should be considered of greater impor- 
tance and higher value than it is at present. Besides these are there not 
the positions in the great public museums in the metropolis, and the art 
schools and free hbraries which are now to be found in all towns of any 
importance ? positions wliich in the cases at least of the older institutions 
continue to be filled in the old-fashioned way, but in relation to which 
there can be no doubt that the newer systems of art education now 
coming in will work a change. There is no doubt that great strides have 
been made of late years towards a system of serious art teaching, which 
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presents the only chance of our art manufactures rivalling those of the 
middle ages, and our school ought to be early to the front. Before long 
it will find itself forced in this direction and when that time arrives the 
early beginning will prove its value. 

A very few words will be enough for the present to sketch out a 
practical plan for the formation of a museum. The first necessity is a 
permanent and sufficiently large apartment. We must take it for granted 
that the authorities are favourable : and in ignorance of their intentions 
as to the use of the old buildings, a part or the whole of the old chapel 
(which, we believe, has never been consecrated) may be suggested. Next 
in importance would be the provision of cases and appliances and the 
objects with which they would be filled. Thirdly, (and this is very 
important) the full and systematic labelling of every exhibit. Fourthly, 
a reference Ubrary. Fifthly, lectures, and lastly, the ways and means. 

With regard to the divisions of objects from which selections might 
be made, the enumeration of such things as would include the whole 
range of study would alone fill considerable space in these pages, those 
which could be most easily obtained may be named to begin with. Loans 
for a period of six or twelve months would especially be relied upon ; as 
for permanent objects, to be obtained by gift or purchase, these would 
be simple specimens of pottery and porcelain (selected for their beauty, 
or value in the history of art and restricted mainly to English work and 
the wonderful productions of modern Japan), textile fabrics, good fac- 
similes of old printed and other books, and plaster or electro copies of 
ivories, wood-carving and mediaeval metal work. The originals of the 
latter can only be procured now-a-days with difficulty and at immense 
expense, but various modes of reproduction are now matured and employ- 
ed such as electrotyping, photography, elastic moulding, paper moulding, 
plaster casts, etc., whereby admirable substitutes may be easily obtained. 
The fine collection of casts of ancient and mediaeval ivories issued by the 
Arundel society is especially suitable for the beginning of a museum, and 
if the simple processes of plaster and paper moulding and the gelatine 
and galvanic methods were practised in the college, in the course of time 
a considerable number of additions might be made from originals lent 
for exhibition. The monastic Hbrary itself possesses some interesting 
specimens of typography which might be exposed in glass table-cases. 
Above all it cannot be too much insisted upon that every object should 
have a plainly written or printed label containing as much condensed 
information and references to the books on the subject as could be 
supplied. 

It would be necessary to obtain a sufficient number of cases and 
appliances for the exhibition of objects. These could be home-made like 
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cases used in the South Kensington museum without attempting to 
provide such expensive kinds as the admirable ones to be seen there. 

For a reference library the whole series of catalogues and illustrated 
books issued by the Science and Art department would be an excellent 
beginning ; and, besides these, opportunity could be taken to form a 
collection of all books written by Gregorian authors, past and present. 

Lectures are a necessary part of a scheme which is meant to be a 
serious di^iision of the educational course and as obligatory as any other. 
Even without the aid of an original lecture would it not be interesting 
that such a book as the Handbook to ancient and mediaeval ivories should 
be read as a lecture and illustrated by the exhibition of the copies of the 
Arundel Society's collection to which we have referred ? Other condensed 
works could be used as lectures and illustrated by copies or by large 
photographs and prints. 

With regard to obtaining the necessary means, the undertaking is 
clearly within the province of the St. Gregory's Society. If the Society 
should grant a sum of one hundred pounds, a further sum of a hundred 
pounds might be raised by subscription among the members and perhaps, 
in the course of a year, another hundred might be found. A loan exhi- 
bition to open after the midsummer vacation and to remain open for 
six months would fitly inaugurate and largely assist in starting in a 
systematic way the future museum. 

We read with envy the list of donations constantly made to the already 
very rich library and museum at Stonyhurst. So far as we know, the 
latter is not at present any more than the usual old fashioned hetero- 
genous medley, but the college is famous for some treasures with which 
we could scarcely hope to vie for many years. Loans, however, we 
believe would be forthcoming and would vary the collection from time 
to time. 

Once more, we would insist that the subject is one of serious importance, 
one which is at least worth consideration, and which would certainly 
produce practical results : all this apart from the pleasure and value 
attached to the possession of a collection of beautiful and interesting 
things. 
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HYMN TO ST. KOCH, OF MOKTPELLIER, 



{ADAPTED FROM THE PROVENCAL OF THE AUTHOR).* 



O good St. Roch, the knightly Pilgrim Saint ! 
Before the lightnings of whose lifted eye 
Blank Plague, dire Pestilence, foul Sickness fly ! 

List to our orisons, receive our plaint, 



And waft their wailings to the throne on high. 
Glorious Saint Roch, gentle Pilgrim Saint ! 

thou before whose flashing eye 
Blmk Plagm,fotd Sickness sink and die ! 
List to our prayers, hear our^jJainf, 
great St. Boch^ thou gentle Saint. 



Seized by that terror stinging in the gloom. 

Of old where festering thousands lay around. 
There in the midmost anguish wert thou found, 

Strong through the Cross, defiant of the tomb ; 
And from the ground 
Whoso looked up, and caught the voice's sound. 

Straightway his cheeks waxed rosy in the gloom. 

thou befm'e whose flashing eye 
Black Plague, foul Sickness sink and die ! 
List to our prayers, hear our plaint, 
great St Roch, thou gentle Saint! 

" Lou Libre don Souleu " {Book of the Sun) 3 P. 



(AVERTER OF THE CHOLERA). 



I. 



Or else we die ; 



11. 




Hymn to St. Roch of Montpellier. 



III. 



Behold, supreme o'er lesser miseries 

(Advancing slowly like a creeping tide) 
The Asian Pest is pushing to our side : 

But go thou forth, and (so the Master please) 



Scatter Uke mist her power unsanctified 
And sheathe in sunsliine all our miseries ! 

ihou before tvhose lightening eye 
Blade Plagm, foul Sickness sink and die ! 
List to our prayers, hear our 'plaint, 
great Saint Roch, ihou gentle saint ! 



Sweet Health, the sweetest of the gifts divine, 

(Is there a blessing sweeter than sweet health ?) 
The rich man's frequent lack, the poor man's wealth. 

May Health for ever on our College shine ! 



The monster come to smite our happy health ! 
Confound her hideous projects. Saint divine ! 

For thou. His thou before whose eye 
Black Plague, foul Sickness sink and die ! 
List to our prayers, hear our plaint. 
Glorious St, Boch, thou gentle saint! 

WILLIAM BONAPARTE WYSE, 

Manor of St. John's, 

July 14th, 1884. 



Afar and wide 



IV. 



And if by stealth 
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EOUKD ABOUT DOWNSIDE. 



IV. 



GURNEY SlADE. 



At about a mile away on our south-west, where the f^entle rise of the 
Mendips on which we stand comes to an abmpt end in a steep ^illy, is 
the httle village of Gurney Slade. It is old ; — older than the Xonnan 
conquest ; older than the Roman conquest ; older perhaps than the Belgic 
conquest which made known the Celts of Britain and their mineral 
treasures to the European Continent, some centuries before the invasion 
of Caesar. 

The compilers of the Domesday Book marked it down as a sub-division 
of the parish of West-Harptree. The son of its first Nonnan holder, 
doubtless submitting to the Saxon influences wliich closed him in on all 
sides, changed his name from Percheval to Harptree. His son was created 
Baron Harptree, and as such held liis own with the Barons against King 
Stephen. A descendant thought fit to assume his mother's name, Gournay. 
It was a great-grandson of his. Sir Thomas dc Gournay, or Gurney as 
the dramatist Marlowe presents him to us, who was implicated in the 
murder of Edward II., in consequence of which he was privately executed 
at sea, and his broad lands, in which Stratton was included, escheated to 
the crown as portion of the Duchy of Cornwall. Such is the significance 
of the name Gurney. Slade is a Saxon word meaning a tract of land, 
or valley. 

But we have facts of a higher antiquity to deal with. Instead of 
following the road where it falls precipitately into the valley, we will turn 
to the right, and skirting the crest of the hill for a short distance, by a 
narrow and unpromising lane known only to the initiated, we steal upon 
a rude ancient fastness. Roman camp it used to be called ; British camp 
a better infonned generation calls it ; wliile the more cimous who con- 
sult Plielp's History of the antiquities of Somersetshire will learn that 
it belongs rather to the Belgic-British period. The huge mound still 
encircles it on the east and north sides ; on the south and west it needs 
no defence, for the steep flank of the hill tries the sturdiest climber. We 
pass along the silent fortification, following the vallum until we look 
down upon Romantic Valley. The site of the camp was well chosen. 
Along the two valleys which encircle it, — the smaller leading with 
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Round About Downside. 



gradual descent from Lechmere, or Sir John's ; the other widening into 
magnificent prospect as it sweeps round the hill to Mells, — no enemy 
could come upon them unobserved. A short distance to the south, the 
Mendip Beacon, known to us as Constitution Hill, could receive and 
answer the signal-fires of three counties, "Wilts, Somerset and Dorset. 
Blacker's Hill camp, on which we stand, was one of many clustered along 
the ridge of Mendip, meant to protect the mining settlements which 
burrowed into the hill-side and valleys at their feet. The whole side of 
the hill wliich faces us on the south is broken with now verdant hillocks, 
thrown up by miners for who can say how many generations. 

Descending into Romantic valley, the happy-hunting-ground of the 
Downside Naturalist, we follow the little stream which pushes its way 
with bright sparkling persistence through matted water-cress and mossy 
stones, till we come out upon the road at the foot of Blacker's Hill. 
Sunny memories haunt the path we tread. Romantic Valley is only half 
conquered from the animal world. The bright dragon-fly that flashes 
from bank to bank, the meek-eyed calves standing dew-lap high where 
the waters, gathered into a clear pool, mirror the rich soft green of the 
young beech-leaves overhead and the glow of last year's leaves on the 
shelving bank beneath, the contemplative geese that stand complacent 
where the oozy bank is thick with wild thyme and mint, all seem not so 
much to treat us as intruders, as to disregard our very presence. One 
old tree stands sentry to this sanctuary which must be a part of the 
memory of all of us ; an old oak, venerable in its ruin, cloven in two 
from where its gnarled trunk Ufts from the ground, the mystic runes of 
its " monumental " sides filled in with moss and overshadowed with a 
growth of ferns ; its shattered bulk, laid bare to us, showing where its 
heart-blood is dying from it in the tenderest of tints. Long may it keep 
its rustic treasure unprofaned by the hand of improving man I But 
alas ! already part of its beauty has passed away ; the hazel-copse, wliich 
we plundered of old when Autumn's days were young, has gone, and left 
the bare ragged slope unpleasant to eye and to foot. 

We make our way now unhindered to Gurney Slade. The rush of the 
waters of the mill-sluice is the first sound which challenges our entry 
into the village. A short distance beyond the mill we come upon the 
" Cyclops." Let us bait our breaths as we approach ; for here if at all, 
where the world wags a full century in arrear of the calendar year of 
grace, we may expect to steal upon old-world secrets long forgotten. 
Here, if anywhere, the privileged eye of the behever may hope to catch 
a ghmpse of the lubber-fiend, prone along the ground before the forge- 
fire, while the anvil is still warm and trembling with his mighty blows, 
and the crevices of the hill-side quarries let fall the dying echoes of his 
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ringing sledge. But no ; it is the hour of mortals. The rude blowing 
of the forge-bellows, the heavy thud of the massive hammer, the spurting 
of the fiery flakes of the slow-yielding metal make us pause a moment on 
the threshold before passing into its weird shade. Two forges are at 
work, panting and throwing an intermittent light into the rafters of 
the low roof. A third is dimly S3en beyond through a wide arch of 
bricks ; while on all sides, strewn upon the black shehing floor, every 
shape and every hue of discarded iron lies in picturesque confusion. In 
the centre of the wall opposite, the huge hanmier, the master-altar of this 
temple of Vulcan, thrusts out its brawny bulk from the shade. Hydraulic 
power being the agent used to work the ponderous machinery, the whole 
foundation is necessarily below the surrounding level. The floor shelves 
from all sides to where the anvil marks the centre. But oh I the wonders 
of the mechanism that induces the subtle fluid-force to the menial service 
of the sooty craft. A bewildering maze of rods and cranks, outside and 
in, moving with intricate intersection as the unwieldy hammer rises and 
falls. The genius and invention of cydopean generations, dating back 
to unknown ages, is concentrated and embodied there. Well might our 
remote forefathers term their crafts " mysteries," if this is a sample of 
their " ars technica." Cyclops fih^ a stalwart well-built youth, stands 
nearest to us, and to him we venture the conciUatory remark that " it 
looks Uke busy times." We doubt as to the result of our overtures, 
when, with contracted brow and not deigning reply, he disappears into 
an adjoining recess. But in a moment he returns and informs us that 
"it is three o'clock." — Emboldened by this manifestation of human 
infirmity, and assured thereby of the mortality df the grimy crew, we 
next accost cyclops 'pere. From him we obtain a pass to the inner unused 
forge, whence we attempt our sketch. The labyrinth of undefined forms 
is enough to dishearten us, even apart from the straggling light which 
falls from the window at our back, and the blinding sparks which fly 
upon our very page. At times we pause to gaze while Cyclops fere 
wields masses of metal which fill us with wonder. At last the failing 
light drives us forth, and as we mount into the road the slant rays of 
sun-set strike into our dazzled eyes. 

Soon wreaths of yellow smoke shew us where the hillside is smoulder- 
ing into lime. The little roadside cottages become more frequent, 
clustering round the clear-welUng freshets, that tell us with babbling 
joyousness of their escape from the gloom of their rock prison. Finally 
the houses become continuous where the high-road to Bristol sweeps 
across our path, and follow it round for perhaps a quarter of a mile. 
The old inn, falling to ruins, shews few signs of its importance in thie 
days when the smoking team drew up a breathing-while before they took 
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the hill to Old Down. A quaint old porch mth an alcove, and the 
broad staples between wliich swung the creaking sign, must sigh to each 
other of cold winter nights over departed splendour. The whistle of a 
railway-train close in front of us warns us that we are passing from this 
bit of old world ; so to prolong it, we will retrace our steps. How long 
it may be before tliis little forgotten nook is trimmed into precision and 
ughness, before the honest broad shovel of the Cyclops makes way for its 
spick and span Brummagem rivals, we dare not forecast. One sign of 
the coming depravity we must recount. How one evening as we passed, 
a Uttle school-urchin, gravely measuring us with appreciative eye, 
summed up his verdict in one word, " animalcule," and went his way. 
As we weighed the significance of the expression, a sinking at the heart 
told us that even the old familiar refrain " Romily " &c., would have 
been more welcome than this manifestation of ominous precocity. Let 
us turn round then as we toil up the hill, by a farewell glance to im- 
press the whole more deeply upon our minds. Constitution Hill with 
its row of fir-trees on our left, and the uneven ridge crowned by Binegar 
Church tower on our right, cub sharply into the vague dreamy white of 
the evening sky. The smoke of the hme-kilns falls into the valley in a 
wreathed mist, blending together the Unes of trees, hedgerow, and house. 
At unequal spaces along the valley, the stream, widening into shallow 
and sluice, throws back the pearly light with a brilUancy which the 
surrounding gloom makes appear more intense than that of the sky 
itself. — Say now, is there any spot in our " nook-shotten " land, that 
illustrates with deeper and more tender sentiment those words of " In 
Memoriam," — 

" Where the kneeUng hamlet di'ains 
The chalice of the grapes of God " ? 



LEO XIII ON HISTORICAL STUDY. 

The accompanying translation of the Letter of the Holy Father upon 
Historical Study was made under the following circumstances. The 
Translator was in Kome at the date of the appearance of the Letter. He 
read it in one of the numerous papers in which it was printed, and being 
much interested in the subject of it, presented the paper and brought it 
with him to this country. Shortly, after his arrival, a translation came 
out in the " Daily News." This translation was easy and flowing, but 
seemed to him bald and defective. He therefore sat down to make a 
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translation based upon that in the " Daily News," but containing a full 
rendering of each sentence and phrase of the original. This translation 
he sent to a friend in Rome, who objected to it as too stiff and literal, 
and advised him to re- write it. This he did, with the exception of a 
single page. He is, however, aware that he has not thoroughly suc- 
ceeded in eradicating the vice of its double origin, but if it were again 
written out the result would probably be much the same. He has not 
hitherto offered it for publication, knowing that English Catholics read 
but little, and that httle seldom what it is good and profitable for them 
to know. It is sent to the " Downside Review," however, as being the 
organ of a noble educational Institute, the very object of whose existence 
is to wipe away this reproach from us, and lead the younger generation 
in the footsteps of our Holy Father, in whom we revere not only our 
Spiritual Head, but the intellectual Leader of Cathohcs. For such em- 
ployment as this, the faults — such as they are — of the translation did 
not seem to make it unsuited, as there are here all the words and the 
whole teaching of the Holy Father for the use of those who may, if they 
only will, restore to us the prestige conferred upon the Cathohc body in 
this country by the labours of Rock and Lingard and Milner, and of 
other humbler but no less useful labourers in the same field. History is 
probably the most effective avenue by which we can approach the intel- 
ligence of our Protestant fellow-countrymen. At any rate it is a depart- 
ment of knowledge in which, beneath the clouds of error that have 
settled upon it, there are large tracts of ascertainable truth, and in the ' 
discrimination of this truth from falsehood Ues the sphere of a valuable 
mental discipline the neglect of which is a heavy loss to us. 

Letter of Pope Leo XIII, on Historical Study. 

To Our Beloved Sons, Cardinals of the Holy Roman Church, 
Antonio De Lnca, Vice-Chancellor of the Holy Roman Church, Jean 
Baptiste Pitra, Librarian of the Holy Roman Church, Joseph 
Hergenrother, Prefect of the Archives of the Vatican, 

Pope Leo XIII., 
Health and Apostolic Benediction. 

In Our frequent consideration of the means principally employed by 
those who endeavour to accumulate causes of suspicion and hatred 
against the Church and the Papacy, We came fully to understand that 
their attacks are boldly and skilfully directed against ecclesiastical 
History, and chiefiy against that portion of it which touches upon the 
relations of the latter with Italy. 

Certain Italian Bishops, moreover, having apphed their minds to the 
subject, evinced their pre-occupation with it, both with regard to in- 
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juriouB effects thus already produced, and also in dread anticipation of 
future mischief. For the enemies of the Papacy perform a task at onoe 
of injustice and of danger in paying more attention to their personal 
rancour than to truth, with the evident object of straining History, by 
means of falsification, into the service of the revolution in Italy. Where- 
fore, as it is Our oflBoe to protect from all harm, together with the righte 
of the Church, this her dignity and the glory of the Apostolic Sec, 
having at heart the renewed ultimate triumph of truth, and the acquisi- 
tion by the people of Italy of knowledge of the source whence it has 
received in the past, and may in future hope for the greatest benefits. 
We have determined, Our Beloved Sons, to communicate to You Our 
intentions in a matter of such great importance, and to entrust to Tour 
wisdom to give effect to such Our intentions. 

History, when studied in its authentic sources with a mind free from 
passion and prejudice, spontaneously becomes the most splendid apology 
of the Church and of the Papacy. This, because there appear through it 
the true character and splendour of Catholic institutions, and the divine 
strength and courage of the Church shine forth in the midst of keen 
combats and illustrious victories ; and by the indisputable testimony of 
facts are displayed the benefits bestowed by the Sovereign Pontifb in 
great abundance upon all nations, but more particularly upon that in 
whose lap Divine Providence placed the Apostolic See. Wherefore those 
who devoted their whole strength to attacking the Papacy could not 
leave untouched History, the living witness of such great glory. As a 
matter of fact, they set themselves to work to destroy its integrity, and 
applied themselves to the task with such shrewdness and dexterity as to 
convert into a weapon of attack what would in other hands have been a 
means of defence. 

To this class of attack, three centuries ago, the Centuriators of Magde- 
burg, amongst others, applied themselves. Perceiving that the efiForts of 
the Reformers dashed themselves in vain against the strong ramparts of 
Catholic dogma, they had recourse to a new strategy, namely encounter- 
ing the Church in the field of historical questions. 

The example of the Centuriators was followed by nearly all the 
heterodox pchools, and — what is far more lamentable — some Catholic and 
Italian writers also signalized themselves in the same way. For the 
purpose we have mentioned they ransacked the most minute remains of 
antiquity ; they narrowly inspected archives ; they unearthed stupid 
fables ; and they repeated for the hundredth time legends a hundred 
times confuted. Often mutilating or failing to bring into relief the chief 
outlines of events, they thought to effect their purpose by suppressing 
the record of splendid deeds and distinguished merits, in their mania for 
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collecting and exaggerating the very smallest instances or want of 
attention or of failure in execution, as if the difficulty of avoiding every 
defect did not exceed the powers of human nature. They even judged it 
lawful and right to pry with indiscreet and malignant gaze into the 
doubtful secrets of domestic life, collecting and giving publicity to 
piquant anecdotes, to the scandal and amusement of the vulgar, ever 
prone to detraction. 

Even those Sovereign Pontiff most remarkable for surpassing 
excellence were frequently blamed and vituperated as ambitious, proud, 
and despotic Princes. When it was impossible to deprive them of the 
glory of great undertakings, their intentions were calumniated : and a 
thousand times was heard repeated the foolish cry that the Church had 
been the foe of popular progress and civiUzation. It waa, however, 
chiefly against the Civil Princedom of the Popes, established not without 
a providential design for the security of their liberty and dignity, most 
legitimate in its origin and memorable for the innumerable benefits it 
beatowed, that the most envenomed darts of abuse and false accusation 
were directed. 

Recourse is had now-a-days to plots of this nature— so that as much 
now as in former times it may with certainty be asserted that 
History is a conspiracy against the truth. And in fact the old calumnies 
being everywhei*e renewed, we see falsehood boldly prevalent both in 
large volumes and in small works, in the fugitive sheets of ephemeral 
productions of the pi-ess as in the elaborate seductions of the stage. 

And there are many who would make the mere commemoration of 
ancient events an occasion for base outrages. 

The proof is recent that was seen of this in Sicily, where availing them- 
selves of the opportunity afforded by a blood-stained memory, they 
dragged in the dirt the names of certain of Our Predecessors, per- 
petuating savage injuries even in lasting monuments. A similar occur- 
rence took place not long afterwards — when public honours were 
accorded to him of Brescia, who by a spirit of sedition, and by a dis- 
position of proud enmity towards the Apostolic See, acquired fame with 
posterity. For the design then was to excite afresh popular anger, and 
to direct the fires of invective against the Popes. 

When other historical records manifestly turned to the glory of the 
Church, and with regard to them the subtlest darts of calumny fell 
blunted before the resplendent Ught of truth, the effort waa nevertheless 
made to bestow upon the Popes the smallest possible share of praise and 
merit. 

What is much more serious, however, is that this way of treating 
History should have penetrated even into schools, for very frequently text- 
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books strewn with falsehoods are placed in the hands of boys, by paying 
attention to which, particularly when accompanied by vivd voce instmction 
of a corrupt or superficial character, they readily imbibe a haughty aver- 
sion towards venerable antiquity and a shameless contemptuousness for 
the most sacred persons and things. When they leave the first classes of 
literature they often encounter still greater dangers, because in superior 
instruction the ascent is made from the relation of facts to the causes 
that produced them, and from the causes are drawn at will historical 
laws and theories very frequently opposed to the dictates of Revelation, 
and solely intended to disguise and conceal the great and salutary 
influence exercised by Christian institutions upon social hfe, and in the 
entire subsequent course of human events. This path is followed by 
many to whom it matters not that they show themselves inconsistent, 
fall into contradictions, and involve in impenetrable darkness the 
Philosophy of History. In fine, not to enter into particulars, the whole 
historical teaching is directed to the object of bringing the Church into 
suspicion, rendering the Popes disliked, and above all making the people 
believe the civil Princedom of the Popes fatal to the safety and grandeur 
of Italy. 

And yet is there no assertion more false than this : so much so that it 
appears incredible that accusations of this kind, confuted with so much 
evidence and with such force, should yet have been able to make pro- 
gress in the minds of many. And it is certain that Histoiy has long 
since recorded for the perpetual recollection of posterity the immense 
benefits brought to European society by the Roman Pontificate, and 
especially to Italy, which, as was natural, drew from the ApostoUc See 
in preference to other nations, the most remarkable advantages, 
Amongst these may be reckoned in the first place the power possessed 
by the Italians of keeping their religious unity unaltered ; the highest 
privilege of nations, bestowing as it does upon those possessed of it the 
most soUd basis of public and private well-being. 

And to touch upon a special subject, no one is ignorant of how at the 
fall of the Roman Empire, it was the Popes who made the most vigorous 
resistance to the dreadful inroads of the barbarians, and that it was due 
to their wisdom and constancy that the fury of the foe was frequently 
checked, the soil of Italy delivered from fire and slaughter, and the City 
of Rome from extinction. And at a period when aU the care and atten- 
tion of the Emperors of the East were turned in a different direction, 
where did Italy find protection and defence in her extreme abandon- 
ment, save in the Roman Pontiffs And their paternal solicitude in 
the midst of these calamities had the greatest effect, in addition to other 
additional claims, in laying the foundations of their Civil Prmcedom. 
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To its credit it may well be said that it was a perpetual source of 
much public usefulness, since if it occurred to the Apostolic See to ad- 
vance all good culture and civilisation, and to extend its agency actively 
and beneficially even in civil matters, and to embrace at one and the 
same time the most important social interests, the greatest part of the 
benefit is certainly due to the Civil Princedom of the Popes, which, sup- 
plying them with freedom of action and the choice of means, placed 
them on a footing to carry out the great and magnificent works they 
undertook. And moreover having been constrained by most imperative 
obligations of conscience to defend the rights of their own Sovereignty 
from the greed of their foes, they by this very thing prevented a gi'eat part 
of the soil of Italy becoming subject to foreign masters. There was an 
example of this even in the present century, when the Holy See did not 
bend its forehead to the victorious armies of the great Conqueror, and 
was able to procure from the AUied Sovereigns the restitution of all its 
States. 

And it was a no less distinguished benefit for Italy that the Soman 
Pontiffs many times put themselves into opposition to the evil designs 
of their own subject Princes ; and that combined in union with the rest 
of Europe, they sustained with invincible courage the impetuous attacks 
of the Turks, who made again and again the most blood-thirsty attacks. 
Two great battles, to the irreparable discomfiture of the enemies of Italy 
and of Christendom, one at Legnano and the other at Lepanto, were 
undertaken and fought by the labour and under the auspices of the 
Apostolic See. The maritime power and glory of the Italian Republics 
followed the crusades, of which the Pontiffs w^ere the presiding spirit : 
and it was due to the wisdom of the Popes that the Conununes attained 
laws, life, and consistency. 

To the merits of the Apostolic See are due in great part the literary 
and artistic glories of Italy, whereby the name of Italy is of renown 
throughout the world. Roman and Greek hterature would perchance 
have perished if the Popes and Churchmen had not saved and collected, 
as it were from shipwreck, the remains of. such splendid works. What 
was undertaken and completed on this head proclaims itself more loudly 
in Rome than elsewhere : it is announced by the ancient monuments 
preserved at great expense, by the new enriched by the most splendid 
creations of art, the museums and the libraries, the schools and eminent 
universities, all of them reasons why Rome commonly exacted pre- 
ference as the mother of liberal arts. 

From these and many other things that throw so broad a light, every- 
one sees that the complaints— of ill omen for the Italian name — uttered 
whether against the Pontificate in itself or the temporal power of the 
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Poutifig amount to wilful falsehood in what is dear and evident. It is a 
design of the worst kind, this of knowingly falsifying History, and turn- 
ing it into a mortal poison, and yet more deserving of reproof in those 
who are both Catholics and Italians, who should above all others, from 
gratitude, from regard for their faith, and from love for their native 
country, be excited not only to recognise the truth upon the subject but 
also to render it triumphant. Seeing then how many of the most clear- 
sighted and impartial even amongst Protestants have divested them- 
selves of not a few of their prejudices, and subdued by the force of truth 
have not hesitated to render justice to the Roman Pontificate, as the 
mainstay of civilization, and a means of conveying the greatest blessings 
to states, it is a piteous spectacle to see on the other hand many of our 
o^n people maintaining the contrary. These in their study and teaching 
of History are under the influence of systems imported from abroad, and 
amongst foreign writers they follow and exalt to the skies the worst 
detractors of Catholic institutions, and hold in contempt those most 
illustrious among Italian historiographers who in writing their celebrated 
works did not seek to divorce the love of country from obedience and 
affection towards the Apostolic See. 

Meantime it is well-nigh incredible what fatal harm is done by in- 
triguing with History when it is put to the service of party and of the 
endless capricious desires of men. It at once becomes not the teacher of 
life or the light of truth, such as with good reason the ancients con- 
sidered it to be, but the pander of vice and the servant of corruption, 
and this especially to the injury of the young, whose minds it fills with 
w^ild notions, to the estrangement of their thoughts from rectitude and 
all unsophisticated sentiments. This because History strikes with irre- 
sistible attraction the lively and fervent imagination of youth ; and the 
picture presented of antiquity and the portraits of those personages ex- 
hibited to them in its narrative, almost as if alive and present, are 
embraced with transport by the young, and remain deeply impressed 
upon their memories. When therefore the poison has been imbibed 
early, it becomes impossible to discover later an available remedy. Thus 
there is no reason to hope that with the advance of years they will 
acquire more correct discernment by getting rid of what they first learnt, 
because few devote themselves to the profound and constant study of 
History ; and when arrived at a more matm*e period of life, they will 
encounter opportunities perhaps better fitted to rivet errors in their 
minds than to correct them. 

Hence it is of the utmost importance to obviate so pressing a danger, 
and to see, at all costs, that historical studies — so noble in themselves — 
should be no longer converted into the efficient cause of such grave 
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injury to society and to individuals. It is necessary for men of con- 
science, profoundly versed in this class of studies, to devote themselves 
to writing History with the purpose and intention of making the truth 
known in its purity, and of replying with able and timely confutations 
to the injurious accusations that have now for too long a time been 
heaped up against the Roman Pontifiis. To mere narratives must be 
opposed laborious and patient investigation ; to levity in forming con- 
ceptions maturity of judgment ; to the caprice of opinion critical dis- 
cernment. Everything possible should be done to bring into a true 
light facts that have been travestied or falsified, by having recourse to 
the original sources ; and to this end the writers should especially bear 
in mind that it is the primary law of History not to venture to assert 
anything false, or to suppress anything true, so that no suspicion may 
arise of gratifying partiality or hatred. 

And further, the compilation of compendious manuals for use in 
schools, without injury to truth and peril to the young, is of urgent 
necessity, and to the benefit of historical knowledge itself. For this 
purpose there will be nothing required beyond extracting the salient 
points from more extended works drawn from the testimony of the best 
existing documents, and their development in a clear and compact form : 
an enterprise far indeed from easy, but productive of many advantages, 
and therefore most worthy of the devotion to it of the diligent labours 
even of the choicest intellects. 

Such a field of competition is not new ; there are already perceptible 
in it many foot-marks therein imprinted by men of consummate ability. 
For History— considered by the ancients as more than anything else a 
thing sacred— was from the beginning diligently cultivated by the 
Church. Amid the storms of persecution that beset the early beginnings 
of Christianity, many acts and documents were preserved. Thereafter 
at the dawning of better times historical studies began forth-with to 
flourish in the Church ; and East and West were witnesses to the learned 
labours in this kind of Eusebius Pamphilus, of Theodoret, of Socrates, of 
Sozomen, and of others. And upon the dissolution of the Koman 
Empire, History shared the fate of many other noble studies ; namely, by 
finding shelter exclusively in the monasteries, and by having hardly any 
other cultivators than the Clergy ; so much so indeed that if the inmates 
of the cloisters had not bethought themselves of writing chronicles, we 
should not have any knowledge worth speaking of even of civil affairs 
for a long period of time. 

Of other Chroniclers nearer our own period let it suffice to mention 
only two, unsurpassed by any, Baronius and Muratori, the first of 
whom added to lofty talent and to acuteness an incredible amount of 
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erudition, and the other, although in his books " there are many points 
deserving of censure " [Benedict XIV. : ad supremum Hispanm 
Inquisiiorm, July 31, 174:5] nevertheless collected such a store of 
documents as was never bofore seen in illustration of the history and 
vicissitudes of Italy. And it would be easy to enumerate many other 
great and distinguished men, amongst whom it is pleasant to recall 
Angelo Mai, the glory and ornament of your most noble College. 

The very Philosophy of History was conceived and brought to perfec- 
tion by the great Doctor of the Church, Augustine, before all others. 
As many as came after him, worthy of being remembered in this branch 
of study, took the same Augustine as their leader and guide, and drew 
to the utmost upon his speculations and writings. On the other hand, 
as many as forsook the footsteps of this great man fell into the snare of 
a multitude of errors, because in treating of the progress and vicissitudes 
of states they did not possess true knowledge of the causes that regulate 
the course of human events. 

If then the Church has always deserved well of historical studies, let 
her do the same at present, and the more so as she is thereto summoned 
by the very condition of the times in wliich we live. Since the darts of 
the enemy are, as We have said, chiefly extracted from History, it is 
necessary for the Church to combat with equal weapons, and to see to 
redoubhng the means of defence where the assault rages with most fury. 

With this intention. We have already arranged that for the greater 
advantage of religion and of science, employment be made with the 
greatest freedom possible of our Archives ; and now We likewise decree 
that for the purpose of prosecuting the above-mentioned historical 
labours the use be granted of Our Vatican Library, with all the advan- 
tages it can conveniently furnish. We do not doubt, Our Well-beloved 
Sons, that the authority of Your office, and the renown of your personal 
merits will readily summon around You men of learning and training in 
historical studies, and in the art of composition, to whom You may fitly, 
according to the measure of their ability, assign their several tasks, in 
conformity with a plan which will be submitted to Our approval. 

From the present moment We encourage all who shall take an active 
part with You in labours of this kind, and We give them assurance of 
Our particular favour. The matter is one in truth thoroughly worthy 
of Our aid and patronage, and one in which We entertain hope of good 
success. For of necessity self -chosen opinion must yield to arguments 
of a sohd character, and protracted efforts against truth be overthrown 
and brought to naught by truth itself, which may very well be obscured 
for a time, but can never be extinguished. 

Thus may it please God that many may be influenced with a desire to 
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investigate historical truth, and to derive from it a b2neficial training. 
History in fact declares aloud and clearly that it is God who with His 
ineffable Pro\'idence governs the course of human affairs, and renders 
them subservient — ^whether men will or not — ^to the increase of His 
Church ; and moreover that the Papacy has ever issue i victorious from 
the conflicts and persecutions it has undergone, whiht its assailants, 
having lost the expectation of overcoming it, have been the cause of their 
own irreparable ruin. 

No less openly does Hist Dry proclaim what have ever been the designs 
of Providence with regard to Rome : how it was destined to be the per- 
petual abode and seat of the successors of St. Peter, that hence, as from 
a centre, they might with full liberty provide for the government of the 
Church throughout the whole world. And whoever has set himself in 
opposition to this design of Divine Providence has seen sooner or later 
his attempts come to naught. 

Such are the facts that everyone can contemplate, 88 it were visibly 
engraven upon a conspicuous monument, and confirmed by the testi- 
mony of nineteen centuries. Nor let anyone believe that those that will 
hereafter ensue will prove dissimilar. In sooth at present the prevalent 
sects, enemies of God and of His Church, make every venture in their 
hostihty to the Roman Pontiff, and press the conflict in the very place 
of his See. Thus their aim is to weaken the action and overcome the 
sacred power of the Roman Pontiffe, and also, if it were possible, to 
destroy the Papacy itself. What tcok p'ace here after the occupation of 
Rome, and what takes place here at the present time, leaves no doubt as 
to the dark intentions of those who devised and conducted the revolu- 
tionary movement. In union with them, though perhaps not with the 
same intentions, were very numerous persons who were caught by the 
idea of constituting and aggrandizing the nation. Thus increased the 
numbei* of foes of the Apostolic See, and the Roman Pontiff was reduced 
to the miserable condition which Cathohc nations combine in deploring. 
Certainly Our antagonists of to-day will be no more fortunate than so 
many others who preceded them with the same design and an equal 
audacity. But as concerns the Italian people, this violent war, unjustly 
and unadvisedly undertaken against the Holy See, is the source of im- 
mense loss both at home and abroad. 

It is true that, in order to estmnge the minds of the people, the 
attempt has been made to represent the Papacy as hostile to Italian 
interests, but what We have before related is refutation enough of such 
an injurious and senseless accusation. On the contrary, as ever in the 
past, so in the future will it be for Italy none other than a precious pledge 
of prosperity and safety, since the character of the Papacy is ever one 
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and the same, to wit, universally generous and beneficent. Wherefore it 
is not the part of men who wish well for public interests to deprive Italy 
of this great source of benefits ; and it is not worthy of ItaUans to make 
common cause with those who seek nothing else than the ruin of the 
Church. Likewise it is neither useful nor prudent to engage in oonfiict 
with a power to which the promises of God and the witness of History 
give assurance of perpetuity : with a power that is highly venerated by 
all Catholics in the world who are also interested in supporting it in 
every way they can, and which the civil Potentates themselves are 
compelled to recognise and appreciate highly, especially in these 
troubled times, when the very foundations of human society 
seem almost to give way. liCt all those, therefore, who feel a sincere 
love for their native country, if they have sense and see things in a true 
light, employ every effort and every care to remove the accusations of 
this fatal dissension, and cause the Catholic Church to obtain the justice 
which is her due, in her rightful demands and in the vindication of her 
sacred privileges. 

In conclusion, what We chiefly desire is, that the things We have 
treated of, as they are committed to historical records, may remain 
deeply engraved in the minds of the faithful. To this end, Beloved 
Sons, it will be Your charge to employ Your utmost industry and zeal. 

And in order that Your labours and those of the persons who will 
assist You may be most productive of fruit, We bestow upon You a&d 
them, with the utmost affection in the Lord, in. pledge of the Divine 
Protection, the ApostoUc Benediction. 

Given at Rome, by St. Peter's, the 18th August, 1883, the Sixth Year 
of Our Pontificate. 

POPE LEO XIII. 



ON THE USE AND ABUSE OP CAPITAL 
LETTERS. 

It is strange that although we have so many rules for orthography^ 
none have been laid down to teach us how we are to employ capital 
letters in our writing. What practice there is in the English language 
is purely arbitrary. Every one is left to follow his own taste and fancy 
and so long as sentences are begun with a capital letter, and the personal 
pronoun and proper names and the names and attributes of God are so 
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treated, it is impossible to bring a charge of improper orthography 
against a writer, however little or much he may be sparing or lavish. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that a great diversity of practice should 
exist. The fact that from custom it has become a fixed rule to capital- 
ize the name of God and His attributes has evidently brought about 
the feeling that a capital letter is a sign of reverence, and there are 
some who are almost shocked when it is not applied in numerous other 
cases which involve the use of terms of honour, and especially of words 
appUed to reUgious objects or persons. 

Although we began by saying that no law had been laid down in 
orthography regarding the use of capitals, it must be allowed that 
universal custom has erected into law in our language a few fixed 
cases. But beyond them there is an infinite variety and Uberty, and 
we have considered the question one not unfitted to the pages of the 
Downside Review, (which is to some extent an educational journal), 
because we think that there would be distinct advantages in reducing 
the practice to the few cases universally admitted. 

There are, at least, three reasons why a definite and settled practice 
is extremely desirable. The first involves the question whether a page 
of print looks better and more regular mth few capitals rather than 
with these larger letters scattered about it in profusion ; next, because 
a profusion of capitals is undoubtedly a vulgar practice (that is to say, 
that in ordinary productions, both of writing and type by less edu- 
cated people, their indiscriminate use is common) ; and lastly, because 
although an individual may please himself as to the appearance of his 
pages in print if he is solely responsible for them, it is certain to cause 
embarassment if his work is edited by some one else. In the latter 
case if the editor takes upon himself to alter the author's system he 
runs the risk of giving offence ; if he does not he sacrifices his own 
taste and the regularity of the pages of his work (if a periodical). 
Not only this, but he would sacrifice his rights, for it is the business 
of an editor to do as he thinks fit in the matter ; the author has no 
voice. 

No one will dispute that a settled rule would be very desirable : it 
is not the less certain that none exists. Our object, therefore, is not 
to lay down the law (for this we cannot do) but to state what appears 
to be most desirable, and this on the grounds of simplicity, uniformity, 
and the regular beauty of a page of print. On the ground of sim- 
pUcity the fewer rules the better. We desire only to suggest to writers 
the following as sufficient : — 

1. The initial letter of a sentence. 

2. The names and attributes of God. 
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3. Proper names of persons, countries, and the sub-divisions of the 
latter. 

4. Titles, such as the Times, the Bible, the holy Scriptures ; but not 
earl, baron, count, prior, abbot, reverend, worship, judge, etc. 

5. Epithets : the Pretender, the Silent, the Conqueror, the Lion- 
hearted ; but : — Charles, a pretender to the throne of Greece, 
WilUam, the silent member of the house, John, the conqueror of 
the universe, the lion-hearted boy, etc. 

6. His Majesty, his Excellence, and the like. 

7. The holy Trinity, the holy Spirit ; but : — the doctrine of the 
trinity (for here it is impersonal). 

8. King James, Queen Anne, Duke William, Earl DufFerin, Bishop 
Jones, Abbot Wilson, etc. ; but : — the king of England, the 
queen set out on her journey, the abbot of Glastonbury, the 
prior's feast, the bishop of Dm-liam, an earl's coronet, etc. 

9. Mr., Mrs., Dr., etc., when used as titles ; but : — the master and 
mistress sent for the doctor. 

10. Names of places : sometimes also, where the epithet is used for 
the name of the place as Mont Blanc, Niagara Falls, Blue 
Mountains, Great Britain, New Zealand. 

11. The pronoun I and interjection (but not, oh). 

12. A.D. and B.C. in dating ; MS., M.A., etc., and similar abbre- 
viations. 

13. Names derived from proper names : Christian, Lutheran, Jesuit, 
Buddhist ; but :— catholic, quaker, unitarian, puritan, at least 
when used as adjectives. 

14. Names of the months, days of the week, and festivals such as 
Lent, Advent, Easter, etc. ; but we might write — ^the advent of 
the Lord : he was satisfied with lenten fare ; a lenten pastoral. 

15. West Cornwall, East Sussex, and the like ; but north, south, east, 
west, northern, southern, eastern, western. Terms such as royal 
society, St. Gregory's society, royal academy of arts, university, 
school, college, houses of parliament, legislative assembly, etc., 
should not be capitalized. 

It will be acknowledged from the foregoing hst that the cases in 
which capitals might be employed would be reduced to a very small 
number. On the other hand, if some restraint is not enforced, there is 
no limit to the vagaries and tastes of different writers. The following 
is a list of examples taken at random from the pages of the Downside 
Eeview in which capital letters have been used with httle other reason 
except caprice (the same writer will often be inconsistent in the course 
of one article), and it is scarcely too much to say that there is hardly a 
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subBtantive in the language which is not from time to time so dis- 
tinguished, if we may use the expression. In the following examples 
the initials in capital letters would be much better small. 

Similar powers have been granted by the /Toly iSte ; instmctiong on 
the Douay Catechism ; the year of Cathohc jSinancipation ; Mary Queen 
of Scots ; festive supper on St. Patrick's 2?ay ; indulgences accorded to 
the old /Sodality ; the /Sacrifice of the ; the ^oly Communion ; 
the /Sacrament of Extreme CThction ; the Messed Virgin ; the JTead of 
the Catholic Church ; in the ffeneral Chapter of the Congregation held 
at Downside ; the new Priory of Ottobeuren ; in the Church of the 
Holy Cross ; the venerable -4bbey of Cur Lady's Assumption ; the 
jRoyal /Seminary of St. Joseph with its hundred pupils ; may the spirit of 
our J?61y father the Croat St. Benedict ; St. Gregory the Creat ; I was 
giving the blessing at Prime on Easter /Sunday ; two of these Zithers 
were pronounced by the iTome Covernment ; the acting Chief ./ustice 
since the arrival of the jKshop ; he besought Mr. HaJl through Cur 
Lord's Passion; had started the /Secular English College in Douai ; to 
build a College for the Pathers of the Society of Jesus ; the ilbbot 
began to consider ; His Eminence the Cardinal i4rchbishop laid the 
foundation ; the ^Itar of the Messed Sacrament will stand against ; the 
Chapel of the ^oly Angels will correspond ; elevation to the &cred 
College of Cardinals ; his promotion to the Cardinal -Archbishopric of 
Frascati ; they were Z>octors of Divinity or /licentiates in ilrts ; the 
Annual iteport was laid before the ITembers of the /Society ; to 
recommend the Colonial T^asury to repay the costs. 

To take one more example, also from the Downside Review. On 
two pages (p.p. 34, 35, Vol. i) are at least the following unnecessary 
capitalized words i—^lms, matins, fends, fltltar, choir, abbot, solemn, 
mpers, chapter, room, ^hurifer, acolyte, assistant, j»riest, gospel, con- 
gregation, abbey, reUcs, basilica, jtwrelates, consecration. We wish that 
space could be afforded to reprint these two pages with the capitals made 
into small letters, so that they might be compared for regularity and 
beauty of appearance. Had they been so printed to begin with, few 
readers would have noticed anything unusual. The best advice to 
writers is to spare the capitals: when the manuscript comes to be 
printed they will be satisfied with the result. 

In early writings no capital letters were used as distinctions. In the 
middle ages we know the glorious pictures into which they were turned 
by the patient illuminators. In the last century it was the custom in 
England to capitalize every substantive, and up to the present time that 
is the custom in Germany. It has at least the merit of uniformity, 
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The old gothic letter also is handsome and not so stiff as the Roman. 
But in most Latin countries (at least in France) the practice is reduced 
to a minimum. In French we write x—jardin anglais, la gimre autri- 
chienne, travail ricsse, lundi lelO novembre, la cene, nofre seigneur Jesus 
Christ, lespeupUs du nord, les bons gens du midi, etc. 

Another practice frequently abused is the inordinate use of italics 
and inverted commas. In these cases as well, the abuse is generally a 
sign of poverty of expression ; the practice is feeble ; an endeavour to 
express by signs what the writer has not the force to express in 
language. We know the fondness of ladies for underUning in their 
correspondence ; and possibly there are reasons in their case. The 
greatest masters of English will generally be found freest from the 
faults which have been alluded to, and a language so concise as French 
is very sparing in the employment of capitals. If any one objects 
the example of Carlyle, we have no reply to make further than to say 
that we leave him to his admirers. 

At some future opportunity it is proposed to say a few words on the 
inmioderate use of " commas " in punctuation. 

The Editor is not responsible for the views expressed in this article. 



( Continued from Vol, III., page 258.) 

1622.1 April 10th. Sir Herbert Croft, of Croft Castle, Herefordshire, 
who in 1617 became a Conf rater O.S.B. and a recluse at St. 
Gregory's, Douay, where he died April 10th, 1622. His 
writings are 

(1) Letters persuasive to liis wife and children in England to 
take upon them the Catholic religion. 

(2) Arguments to show that the Roman church is a true church, 
written against Dr. R. Field, his Four Books of the Church. 

(3) Reply to the answer of his daughter, M. C. (Mary Croft), 
which she made to a paper of his sent to her concerning the 
Roman church. 

The above works were pubhshed at Douay in 1619, apparently 
in two volumes, 255 pages. As only eight copies were 
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printed, they must be of the extremest rarity.* 
1657. February 18th. D. Wilfrid, Richard Selby, alias Reade, of 
Durham ; professed at St. Gregory's, March 2l8t, 1620 ; 
was Procurator in Rome 1629-1645, and President General 
Gong: Ang. O.S.B. from 1645 to 1649. He died at Rome 
Feb. 18, 1657. His works are 

(1) Bonifacius VIII. femilia Cajetanorum Principum Summus 
Pontifex. R. P. Joannis Rubei. Cong. Ang. O.S.B. Rom», 
Typis haeredum Corbelletti, MDCLI. Square Svo., pp. lii. 
384. 

(2) Narratio mortis in odium fidei Londini in Anglia illatse R. 
A. P. Mauro Scotto. O.S.B., descripta a P. Joanne Rubeo 
Gong. Ang. O.8.B. Romae, Typis Jacobi Dragondelli, 
MDCLVII. Svo., pp.88. 

(3) Tabula votiva appensa Tholo S. Scholasticae a P. Joanne 
Rubeo Gong. Ang. O.S.B. Romas apud Jacobum Dragon- 
dellium, MDGLIX. Large 8vo., pp. xvi., 175. 

This work, dedicated to the Fathers of the Swiss Benedictine 
Gongregation, was pubUshed after the author's death by 
D. Bernard Palmes, O.8.B., his successor as Procurator at 
Rome. Prefixed are three odes on S. Scholastica by James 
Alban Gibbes, Professor of Eloquence at the Sapienza 
Gollege, Rome. 

Fr. Wilfrid Selby is also said to have edited the Imitation of 
Ghrist, with an introduction supporting the claims of John 
Gersen, O.8.B., to the authorship of that book. He like- 
wise assisted Abbot Gajetan in his edition of the works of 
St. Peter Damian. Through his endeavours the celebrated 
Bull Plantata, of Urban VIII. (Joly 12, 1633) was pro- 
cured. This eminent Gregorian died of the plague in Rome 
February 18th, 1657. 

1665. September 8th. D. Leander Normington, O.S.B., a Cambridge 

convert, professed at St Gregory's in 1050, published, in 
1661, a work, the title of which is not mentioned by the 
Angla-Benedictine annalists. Some verses by Fr. Leander 
are prefixed to the old edition of Sancta Sophia^ and else- 
where. He died in Rome, September 8th, 1665. 

1666. May 5. D. Ansehn Crowther, or Growder, O.S.B., of Mont- 

gomery, professed at St. Gregory's, July 3rd, 1611. To him 
we probably owe 

1 See Wobd's Athenae, 1. 469. 
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(1) The Spiritual Conquest; consisting of five treatises appended 
to the better known Spiritual Conflict.^ The date of the 
first edition I cannot discover; the second was published in 
Paris in 1652. The whole work was edited and pubUshed 
in 1874 by Canon Vaughan, monk of the English Benedic- 
tine Congregation. (London : Bums and Gates). 

In conjunction with D. Faustus Sadler, O.S.B., Fr. Crowther 
published the pious manual entitled 

(2) Jesus, Mary, Joseph ; or the devout pilgrim of the ever- 
blessed Virgin Mary, by A. C. and T. V. 12mo., pp. 646. 
Amsterdam (qu : London ?), 1657. A second edition of 
this work was pubUshed in 1663. 

(3) "A Colection of Sundry Sermons upon several Feasts and 
Seasons throughout ye yeare, by T. C.'^ Begins " Oculus 
non vidit " and ends " Let us forsake her." Folio, pp. 138. 
In manuscript at the Library of Redditch Mission. 

1674. August 10th. D. Serenus, Hugh PauHnus Cressy, D.D. Of 
this distinguished writer a full memoir will be given in the 
Downside Review ; here we will only chronicle his profession 
at St. Gregory's on August 22nd, 1649, and his death at 
East Grinstead, Sussex, August 10th, 1674. His works 
are *? 

(1) Exomologesis ; or a faithful narration of the occasion and 
motives of the conversion unto Catholique unity of Hugh 
Paulin de Cressy. Printed at Paris, A.D. 1647. 12mo., 
pp. xxiv., 665. A second edition, " with additions and ex- 
planations," was pubhshed at Paris in 1653. 

(2) Appendix to the former book ; against Chillingworth ; also 
in answer to J.P. preface to Lord Falkland's discourse of 
infallibility. Ibidem, 

(3) Sancta Sophia ; or directions for the prayer of contemplation 
extracted from the writings of Father Baker. 2 vols. 
Douay, 1657. 

(4) The Scale (or Ladder) of Perfection, written by Walter 
Hilton, a Carthusian, famous in the reign of Henry 6th. 
London : Printed by T. R., and are to be sold neer the 
little north door of St. Paul's, 1659. Small 8vo. (pp. xvi. 
312.) 

* The question of their authorship has not been definitively settled, but the internal 
and external evidence goes far to prove Fr. Anselm Crowther^s claim. 
2 Dodd III., 306 ; Oliver's Collections, &c. 
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(5) Certain patterns of devout exercises of immediate acts and 
affections of the will ; ibidem. 

(6) Ta. non est inventus returned to Mr. Edward Bagshaw's 
enquiry and vainly boasted discovery of the weakness of the 
Church's infallibility. 8vo., 1662. 

(7) Catholic doctrines no novelties. In answer to Dr. Pierce's 
Court sermon, miscalled the Primitive Rule of Reformation. 
By S. C. 8vo., 1663. 

(8) The Church History of Brittany, from the beginning of 
Christianity to the Norman Conquest. Rouen, foUo, 1668. 
The second volume was never published. 

(9) Sixteen Revelations of Divine Love, shew'd to a devout 
servant of our Lord call'd Mother Juliana, an anchorete of 
Norwich. 8vo., 1670. 

(10) An answer to part of Dr. StiUingfleet's book, intituled 
Idolatry practised in the Church of Rome. 8vo., 1672. 

(11) Fanaticism fanatically imputed to the CathoUck Church by 
Dr. Stimngfleet. 8vo., 1672. 

(12) An Epistle Apologetical of S. C. to a person of honour,^ 
touching his vindication of Dr. StilUngfleet. 8vo., 1674. 

(13) A Letter written to an English Gentleman, July 16th, 1662, 
concerning Bishop Morley. Published with some treatises 
of the said Bishop, 1683. 

(14) First Question : Why are you a Catholic? The answer 
follows. Second Question ; But why are you a Protestant f 
An answer attempted in vain. By S. C. 4to., 1672 ; a 
second edition in 1686. 

(15) Reflexions on the Oath of Allegiance. 

(16) An abridgment of the book called The Cloud of Unknowing, 
written by Maurice Chauncey, a Carthusian monk. 

(17) An Oration in praise of Henry Briggs. 

(18) Arbor Virtutum ; or an exact model in the which are repre- 
sented all manner of virtues, etc.. collected out of Salman- 
ticenses by Brother Serenus Cressy, for the use of Dame 
Mary Cary, at Cambray. In manuscript at Ugbrooke, Devon- 
shire. 

168 — Date of death uncertain. D. Leander Pritchard, O.S.B. of Mon- 
mouthshire, professed at St. Gregory's January 12th, 1623. 
He contributed to the Acta Sanctorum of the BoUandists 

^ Lord Clarendon, a particular friend of Dr. Cressy s. 
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(1) Vita 8. Joannis Beverlaci, die 7a Maii. (Vide Tom II. 
Maii, pp. 166-194.) He also wrote 

(2) Life of Fr. Augustine Baker. In MS, in Weldon's Collec- 
tions. 

168 — Date of death uncertain. D. Anselm, George Touchet, second 
son of Mervyn, 9tli Lord Audley and 2nd Earl of Castle- 
haven, professed at St. Gregory's November 22, 1643. 
(1) Historical Collections concerning the Reformation. 8vo, 
First edition 1674, pp. 558 ; second edition 1686, pp. 434. 

1693. October 31. Br. Wilfrid, Richard Reeve,i of Gloucester, pro- 
fessed at St. Gregory's July 11th, 1676. He died in London 
October 31, 1693, and was buried at St. Martin's in the 
Fields. He deserves a place in the Calendar of Eminent 
Gregorians. He wrote 

(1) Carmen Panegyricum Em : et Rev. Philippe Howard, 
Card, de Norfolk. Duaci, 1655 ; pp. 20, fol. 

(2) Magalesia Sacra in assumptione Magnae Matris Dei. Duaci, 
1677, in six sheets. 

(3) Carmen Jubilajum ad R. P. Josephum Frere, Ecdesise Con- 
ventriensis Priorem. Duaci. 1678 ; 2 sheets, 4to. 

(4) Ad ornatissimos viros doctoresque eximios Jacobum 
Smithaeum et Edwardum Pastonum Anglos, Laurea in 
Theologia Doctorali insignitos in Collegio Anglorum 
Duaci, Carmen Congratulatorium. Duaci, 1682 ; 2 sheets. 

(5) Rhetorica universa carmine conscripto. 800 verses, in MS. 

(6) Poemata Miscellanea. 

(7) Athanasius Anglicus, or the life of S. Wilfrid, sumamed the 
Great, comprising the history of the primitive Church of 
England for the first century after its conversion to the 
Christian faith by St. Augustine, monk of the Holy Order of 
St. Benedict. 

(8) Br. Wilfrid Reeve also assisted Dr. Fell in his translation 
into Latin of the History and Antiquities of the University 
of Oxford. 



^ Wood's Atheiiae Oxonienses, IV., 386. 



{To he continued,) 
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THE PROPOSED PLUNKETT MEMORIAL. 



We are at last enabled to present our readers with a copy of the 
design which has been furnished by Messra. Dunn and Hansom for the 
tomb and memorial of the venerable Archbishop and martyr, Oliver 
Plunkett, whose remains now repose in the new Church at Downside. 

How came it about that the body of an Irish Archbishop, put to 
death for the faith more than two hundred years ago is now enshrined 
at St. Gregory's ? The story is not without interest and shall be 
here briefly told. 

When Dr. Ohver Plunkett, Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of 
all Ireland, was sent to London for his trial, he made the acquaintance 
in prison of Father Maurus Corker, President Greneral of the English 
Congregation of the Order of St. Benedict,^ himself a captive for con- 
science sake. Between these two holy confessors a warm friendship 
soon sprang up, and it was the blessed privilege of Father Maurus 
Corker to assist the future Martyr in his preparation for death, and to 
cement their mutual love and confidence by admitting him to the 
confraternity of the Benedictine Order.^ 

Dr. Challoner in his Memoirs of Misaiomry Priests^ etc, has printed 
several letters which Dr. Plunkett wrote from his condemned cell to 
Father Corker, and has given a large portion of a letter wherein the 
latter describes the last hours of the saintly Primate.^ We have ven- 
tured to give this valuable record in its entirety. 

^ Father Corker, a prisoner under sentence of death for his priesthood from 1679 
to 1685, became President General of the English Benedictines in 1680, and the 
ceremony of installation was performed in his prison cell at Newgate. 

a See Dodd's Church History, III., 284, and Wood's Athenae Oxon. 221. On this 
most ancient practice, an anticipation by several centuries of the mediaeval insti- 
tutions known as " TMrd Orders,'^ see an article in this number of the " Downside 
Review," entitled " Some Ancient Benedictine Confi-atemity Books." 

8 From the Downside Archives. The letter is endorsed, " A copy of certain 
letters writ by Bp. Plunket and Mr. Corker during their imprisonment, and one of 
Mr. Corker's to a Lady of their acquaintance concerning ye Martyrdom of ye said 
Venerable Bp." Only the last mentioned letter now remains in our collection ; the 
others were lent at some distant period for transcription, (perhaps to Dr. Challoner 
himself), and have not been returned. 
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"Madam,— 

I cannot as yet soe much as pretend to give (as you desire) a 
description of the virtues of the glorious Archbishop and Martyr, Dr. Oliver 
Plunket. I am promised the particulars of his life and actions both at Rome 
where he studyed and taught almost twenty years, and in Ireland where he 
exercised his Episcopall or rather Apostolicall function till he became a champion 
of Faith, but these particulars are not as yet arrived at my hands. 

After his transportation hither he was (as you know) close confined and secluded 
from all human conversation, save that of his keepers untill his arraingement, so 
that here also I am much in the darke, and can only informe you of what I learnt 
as it were by chance from the mouthes of the said keepers (viz) that he spent his 
tyme in almost continuall prayer : That he fasted usually three or four dayes a 
week with nothing but bread : That he appeared to them alwayes modestly cheerful 
without any anguish or concerne at his danger or strict confinement : That by his 
sweet and pious demeanour hee attracted an esteeme and reverence from those few 
that came neare him. When he was an-aigned, it is true I could write to him and 
he to mee, but our Letters were read, transcribed and examined by the officers 
before they were delivered to either of us, for which cause wee had little other 
communication than what was a necessary in order to his tryall. 

But the tryall being ended, and he condemned, his man had leave to wait on him 
alone in his chamber, by whose meanes we had free intercourse by letters to each 
other. And now it was I cleerely perceived the Spiritt of God in him, and those 
lovely fruites of the Holy Ghost, Charity, Joy, Peace, Patience, etc., transparent in 
his souL And not onely I but many other Catholicks who came to receive his 
benediction and were Eye witnesses (a favour denyed to us) can testify. There 
appeared in liis words, in his actions, in his very countenance something so divinely 
elevated, such a composed mixture of cheerfulness, constancy, courage, love, sweet- 
ness and candour, as manifestly devoted the divine goodness had made him fitt for a 
victime and destined him for heaven. None saw or came neare him, but received 
new comfort, new fervour, new desires to please, serve and suffer for Christ Jesus 
by his very presence. 

Concerning the manner and state of Lis prayer : He seemed most devoted to 
pathetick sentences taken out of scripture, the Divine office, and Missall, which he 
made me procure for him three months before he dyed. Upon these sentences hee 
let his soule dilate itself in love, following herein the sweet impulse and dictate of 
the Holy Ghost, and reading his prayer writt rather in liis heart then in his booke, 
according to that of the Apostle (Rom. 8. v. 26). Spritus adjuvat infirmitcUem 
twstram, — nam, quod oremus sicut oportet iiescimus ; sed ipse Spirittts pastvlat pro 
nobis gemUibus inenarraMlibus ; Qui autem scrutcUur corda sdt quod desiderat 
Spiritus ; nam secundum Deum postulat pro Sanctis. And (i Jo. 2, 27). Unctio ejus 
docet vos de omnibus. For this reason I suppose it was, that, when with great 
humility, he sent me his speech to correct, hee also writ mee word, he would not at 
the place of execution make use of any other sett forme or method of prayer then 
the Pater Noster, Ave Maria, Credo, Miserere, In Manus tuas Domine, etc. And 
for the rest he would breathe forth his soule in such prayers and ejaculations as 
God Almighty should then inspire him withal. 

He continually endeavoured to improve and advance himselfe in the purity of 
Divine love and by consequence alsoe in contrition for his sins past, of his deficiency 
in both which ttiis humble soule complayned to mee, as the onely thing that 
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troubled him. Indeed the more wee love God, the more we desire it ; and the more 
we desire it, the more we loVe ; for desire encreaseth our Love, and Love our desire. 
And if wee may measure this happy martyr's love by the Rule of our Saviour. 
(Jo. 19. V. 13). Majorem hoc dilectionem nemo habet tU animam suam ponat quispro 
amids suis, we shall find him perfect in love ; for in him was fulfilled that of the 
Cant (8. V. 6). Fortis est vi mors dilectio ; Thy love it was extinguished in him all 
feare of death : tiimr (saith the Apostle of love, 1 Ep. 4. v. 18) iwn est in charUate, 
sed perfecta charitcLS foras mittit timortmy quoniam timor pcenam hahet, A lover 
feareth not but rejoiceth at the approach of the beloved. Hence the joy of our 
holy Martyr seemed still to encrease togeather with his danger, and was fully 
accomplished by assurance of death. The very night before he dyed being now as 
it were at heart ease, he went to bedd at eleaven a clock, and slept quietly and 
soundly tUl foure in the momeing, at which time his man who lay in the Boome 
with him awaked him, so little conceme had hee upon his spiritt, or rather soe 
much had the lovelyness of the end beautifyed the horror of the passage to it. 
N&n, sunt condigruie passiones hvjus temporis (Sayth St Paul, Rom. 8) ad futuram 
gloriam quce revelabitur in nobis, nam expectatio creaturae revelationem filiorum Dei 
expectai. 

After he certainely knew God Almighty had chosen him to the crowne and 
dignity of Martyrdome, hee continually studyed how to divest himself of himself, 
and become more and more an entire, pleasing, and perfect Holocaust. To which 
end as he gave up his soule with all its facultyes to the conduct of God, so for 
God's sake he resigned the care and disposall of his body to unworthy mee, and this 
in such an absolute manner that he looked upon himself to have noe further power 
or Authority over it. For an instance of this, the day before he suffered, when I 
sent a barber to trim him the man asked him, if he should leave anything on his 
upper lipp, Hee answered, He knew not how I would have it, and he would doe 
nothing without my order, soe that they were forced to send to mee before the 
Barber could finish his worke. Another remarkable instance of his strange humility 
and resignation herein was, That about an hour before he was carryed to execution 
being desired to drink a little glass of sack to strengthen his spiritts, he answered 
he was not at his owne disposal but mine, and that he must have leave from me 
before he could either take or refuse it, whereupon though I was locked upp, yet for 
his satisfaction, his man and the keeper's wife came to my chamber and then 
returning back told him I enjoyned it, upon which he readily submitted. But I 
neither can nor dare undertake to describe unto you the signall virtues of this 
blessed Martyr : there appeared in him something beyond expression, something 
more than humaine. The most savage and hard hearted people were mollifyed and 
attendred at his sight. Many protestants in my hearing wisht their soules in the 
same state with his ; All believed him innocent, And he made cathoUcks, even the 
most timorous, in love with death. When he was carryed out of the pressyard to 
execution, hee turned him about towards our chamber windowes, and with a pleasant 
aspect and elevated hand gave us his benediction. 

How he comforted himself after he was taken from hence, with all the circura* 
stances of his happy passage, you yourself can give a more exact accoimt than I or 
indeed any other, seeing your piety rendered you soe eminently assistant at his 
death and buryall. I shall therefore conclude this letter with blessmg and praising 
the holy name of God who in his faithfuU servant hath confounded the wicked, 
comforted the good, illustrated the church, glorified himself, and encreased the 
number of martyrs in heaven. Sweet Jesus grant us grace to follow his example 
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to the end we may deserve his present patronage, and future company in eternal 
glory which is the dayly prayer of, 

Madam, 

Yr devoted servt in our Ld., 

J. CORKER. 

By good fortune I reserved some of ye holy Bishopp's letters, writt to me dureing 
our short time of correspondence. The copyes of which letters (togeather with one 
of mine) I send here according to yonr comand fairly transcribed. 

Archbishop Plunkett was put to death on July 1st (old style), 1681, 
and his remains (with the exception of the head and arms to the elbows, 
which were disposed of elsewhere,) were deposited in the church yard of 
St. Giles in the Fields, London.* Four years later Father Corker, after 
his release from imprisonment, found means to convey most of the 
above relics^ to his monastery of Lambspring, near Hildesheim, and on 
being elected Abbot of that house in 1690 he erected over them a hand- 
some tomb, which may still be seen in the crypt below the choir of the 
quondam Abbey Church of the English Benedictines. 

After the violent suppression of the Lambspring community by the 
Prussian Government in 1803, it is probable that very few pilgrims 
from England or Ireland ever visited the tomb of the illustrious Arch- 
bishop, the last who died for the faith in these kingdoms. In 1881, 
however, just two centuries after the martyrdom of Oliver Plunkett, 
curiosity and devotion led the writer of the present article to Lamb- 
spring, to view the decaying monastery and handsome church of the 
Enghsh monks, and visit the almost forgotten tomb of the noble con- 
fessor. A desire of translating the body to England, first conceived 
on the occasion of that visit, was reahsed some eighteen months later, 
when all the necessary formahties had been gone through : What they 
were may be gathered from the following extract from a letter addrescel 
to Dom Gilbert Dolan, of Downside, by the Parish priest of Lamb- 
spring : — 

Lamspringe, pr^s Freden, 

le 12 D^cembre, 1882. 

Mon Reverend et bien cher P^re,— 

Je suis heureux de vons indiquer par ces 
lignes que Sa Grandeur Monsigneur Feveque de Hildesheim m 'a donn6 tout \ 
rheure Tautorisation de vous delivrer le saint corps du venerable OUver Plunkett. 
En conformity des lois prussiennes il me fallait demander aussi la permission 

* See the inscription on his temporary resting place in Challoner. 
^The head of the Archbishop, given by the Benedictines to Cardinal Howard 
O.P., and by him presented to Dr. Plunkett's successor in the priraatial see of 
Armagh, now reposes in the Sienna convent of Dominican nuns at Armagh. An 
arm, long preserved at Samsfield Court, in Herefordshure, is now at the Franciscan 
Convent, Taimton, Somersetshire. 
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d'exhumer les ossements de Monsieur rinspecteiir g6n4ral-en-chef des b&timents \ 
fianovre. Apres avoir reju cette permission et plus tard aussi celle du Qouveme- 
ment de Prusse a Berlin, je m'empresse de vous inviter ^ une visile renouvell^ \ 
Lamspringe afin que je puisse faire exhumer le saint corps du v6n6rable Oliver 
Plunket en votre presence .... &c., 



In accordance with this courteous invitation, Father Prior Gasquet 
and the writer set out in the depth of winter for Lambspring, and after 
a long journey and many adventures of minor interest, reached their 
destination in a half frozen condition about ten o'clock on the night of 
January 9th, 1883. The following morning, after mass, the tomb was 
opened, a work of no great difficulty, as the remains had been placed in 
the deeply splayed recess of a disused window on the south side of the 
crypt, in front of which Abbot Corker had placed the monument spoken 
of above. The stone box in which the reUcs lay was carried to the 
sacristy, and reverently opened ; the flesh* had assumed a dark dry 
appearance and was well presented, the various Hmbs, marks of the 
quartering, &c., being readily distinguishable. After a few bones had 
been extracted for preservation in the church which for so long had 
given shelter to the sacred body, the stone box was carefully closed 
once more, sealed, and encased in a strong wooden chest, and forwarded 
with as little delay as possible by steamer from Hamburg to London.* 
Pastor Stammell before the departure of his guests gave them the fol- 
lowing formal attestation of what had taken place : — 

" Ego infrascriptus parochus ecclesiae St. Martyrum Adriani et Dionysii, vulgo 
Lamspringensis, fidem facio me dedisse una cum consensu Reverendissimi Dni Dni 
Gulielmi Episcopi Hildesimensis et Ordinarii Ecclessi^B Lamspringensis admodum 
Reverendo Patri Aidano Gasquet, Priori Monasterii St. Gregorii in Downside 
totum corpus venerabilis Oliveri Plunket, Archiepiscopi Armachani et Primatis 
totius Hibemiae, per duo saecula in Cryptis Lamspringensibus honorificentissime 
asservatum, exceptis singulis quibusdam ossibus, quae in usum favoremque ecclesiae 
Lamspringensis a me retenta stmt ; in cujus rei fidem et veritatem hoc praesens 
instrumentum sigillo parochiali et propria manu communiri et corroborari curavi. 
Actum Lamspringe, die x Januarii, anno Salutis 1883, 



In the course of a few weeks the rehcs reached Downside, and were 
received with befitting reverence and temporarily placed in a recess on 
the western side of the new church (February 1st, 1883). There they 
remained till March 10th, when the outer case was removed and the 
original stone box uncovered, and its seals found uninjured by those 

^The Custom House officials, thanks to the kind intervention of Mr. Stuart 
Knill, dispensed with the formality of opening the case. 
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who had seen them affixed at Lambspring. The Bishop of Clifton, the 
Hon. and Bight Rev. W. Clifford, then broke the seals, and made an 
examination of the remains of Archbishop Plunkett. Since the first 
opening of the tomb at Lambspring the action of the atmosphere and 
the inevitable shaking caused by so long a journey had greatly altered 
the appeiarance of the fleshy parts ; but under medical direction every- 
thing possible was done to ensure the preservation of the reUcs from 
further decay. Two days later, on St. Gregory's day, March 12th, 
1883, in the presence of Father Prior, some members of the community 
of Downside, and the Very Rev. Paul Stapleton, O.P., Prior of Wood- 
chester, the formal examination of the rehcs took place, and with the 
exception of certain portions reserved for distribution/ the whole were 
carefully enclosed in suitable glass vessels, etc., and placed in a strong 
chest specially constructed for their reception. Finally, on Wednesday, 
March 14th, this chest, firmly closed and sealed with the episcopal seal, 
was placed in the stone tomb which had been erected near St. Lawrence's 
altar in the conventual church.® 

The design which we now offer to the criticism of our readers is 
modelled on the splendid tomb of Pope John XXIL at Avignon. It is 
proposed to place the shrine of the " last of the martyrs " under one of 
the arches between the sanctuary and choir aisle. But, of course for 
this, funds are necessary. Who will help us to do this last honour to so 
eminent a prelate and so holy a martyr 

7 (I) For the Dominicans of Woodchester ; a portion of the cartilage. 

(2) For the Benedictine Nuns of Stanbrook ; a portion of a rib saturated with 

blood, etc. 

(3) For Stuart Knill, Esq., of Blackheath ; a portion of one of the ribs of the 

left side. 

(4) For his lordship, the Bishop of CUfton ; certain portions of bones, car- 

tilage, etc. 

8 A very full account of the examination of the relics, etc., signed by the Bishop 
of Clifton, is preserved at Downside. The list of the relics and their identification 
was made by Dr. F. Lee, and is preserved with the above record. 
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A GREGORIAN AT FOOCHOW. 

The "Heathen Chinee" has no secrets from the "Downside Review." 
The following extracts from the letter of an old student there will be 
found interesting at the present moment : — " When I arrived two years 
ago, I went up to Peking immediately, and found myself in a city which 
must have been magnificent some hundreds of years ago, but which is 
now a straggling accumulation of dirty houses, ruins of palaces, beautiful 
temples, &c. There are some fine roads, which, if kept in repair, would 
equal any Paris or London Boulevards or Oxford streets ; but as they are 
never repaired they form marshes of black mud during the rainy season, 
and are half-a-foot deep in dust in the dry. The refuse and fUth from 
the houses are thrown out on the sides of the roads, which in the dry 
season are watered with the produce of the sewers and cess-pools. There 
are a great many smaller and narrower, and equally dirty streets which 
run into these. In Peking there are three cities ; the Tartar city, the 
Imperial city, and the Chinese city. I am speaking of the Tartar, 
where all Europeans live. There are hardly any shops there, except 
those of fancy things, such as curious birds, &c. Three-quarters of the 
shops are in the Chinese city, the Manchows not being allowed to trade. 
The Tartar city is in the northern half of Pekin. It is surrounded by 
high ramparts. Inside of it is the Imperial city, also walled ; and inside 
the Imperial city is the palace surrounded by a moat and walls. In 
these no foreigner can go, nor Chinese neither who has no work to do 
within. South of the Tartar city is the Chinese, also walled. Three 
gates lead into it. There are huge empty spaces with no buildings on, 
but cultivated ground instead. Two immense walled temple-grounds 
occupy its southern portion. Outside the walls the country is a flat 
plain, very pretty in summer, but very bleak and dreary in winter. 
Some twelve miles to the west are hills that he north and west, their 
range stretching for a great distance, even to the great wall. The 
riding about Peking is very good. It is a nice place to come and stop in 
for a month or so of the autumn. But the filth of the city makes one 
loathe it after a short time. To breathe fresh air you must go out of the 
city into the country ; and when you come back you lose aU the benefit 
of the fresh air by the ride through the streets. 

Foochow is a very different place. We don't live in the city, but 
outside the suburbs. Most of the foreign houses are on the hiU, and 
perfectly free from Chinese houses. All over the hill there are nice 
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paths well kept by the foreigners. There is also a garden and recreation 
gronnd in the plains below, where games of all sorts take place. We 
have a very good club, with Hbrary, billiard room, &c. The houses are 
all large storied houses with verandahs, some with gardens We are on 
an island : it takes about two hours to cross it on foot, and it must be 
twenty or thirty miles long. There are some hills in it, but it is mostly 
a plain with rico-fields and fruit-tree groves. The mainland is all 
mountainous, and very picturesque. The vegetation is more than semi- 
tropical. The animal life has ako many tropical forms. With all these 
advantages, joined to a fairly good climate, Foochow is not a pleasant 
place for me. We all live in great luxury, with abundance of servants 
&c. In our own house we have over two dozen servants for four of us- 
Each has his private servant and two or three chair-bearers ; cooks, 
house servants, or out-door servants make up the rest." 

The following extract is dated August 9th : — " We are here in the 
thick of the Franco-Chinese complication. For the last four weeks the 
French have been here, or rather between the anchorage ten miles below 
us and the sea. People here were not alarmed ; but about ten days ago 
the Europeans began to fear attacks from the mob, and the ladies all 
left, except four. The Chinese authorities have had guards placed all 
about, and every twenty paces pickets of soldiers are stationed, so that I 
don't think the mob would attempt any outrage. We have every night 
a detachment of ten soldiers at our house, and the streets are patrolled 
aU night. Besides all this native defence we have two gunboats anchored 
in front of the jetty, and ready at a moment's notice to land sailors and 
Gatling guns. There are also two English men-of-war at the anchorage^ 
ready to help if necessary. Now it appears that peace is made, and the 
foreigners here are quiet. Absurd rumours and telegrams have gone to 
Shanghai, and I fear to Europe as well, but it is all nonsense. There 
are a lot of old women here in the place, afraid of their own shadow, 
who have spread the most idiotic reports. If the French do fight, which 
is very improbable, the English and American sailors will land, and 
there will not be the least danger." 
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A Calendar op Papers in the Archives of St. Gregory's 



1661. March 30th. Copy of the inscription on the tomb of Sir John 
Smith, Knight, of Wooton Wawen, in the Cathedral of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

1667. Circa November 30th. " A Sermon preached att Paris by the 
Curate of St. Nicholas in the fields, and now Bishop of Agen : 
upon the first Sunday of Advent." Att Paris, 1667 (MS.). 

1675 ? Articuli sive puncta unionis et incorporationis inter monasteria 
congregationis Anglicae et monasterium Scotorum Herbipoli. (No 
date or place). 

The original of this interesting document is preserved at St. 
Edmund's, Douai. The terms of the proposed union were, in 
brief, as follows :— 1 All whom the Abbot of the Scotch Monas- 
tery at Wurzburg should send on the apostolic mission were to 
share in the privileges and obey the laws of the Enghsh Bene- 
dictine Mission. 2. None but natives of Scotland were to be 
promoted to prelacy in the Scotch monastery, and none but 
Enghsh in the English houses ; Dom Maurus Dixon, a Scotsman, 
being forthwith appointed coadjutor, with right of succession, to 
the then Abbot of Wm'zburg. 3. Provision is made for the 
transfer of rehgious from the Scotch to the Enghsh monasteries, 
and vice vena. 4. With the resiervation made in Clause II., all 
the conventuals, Scotch or Enghsh, to enjoy equal privileges. 
5. If, in default of Scotchmen, any Enghsh monk be made Abbot 
at Wurzburg, the same shall be bound in conscience to procure 
that a competent number of Scotch be admitted to the habit 
and to profession in that community. 6. The laudable customs 
and observances of the monasteries of either nation to be pre- 
served. 7. The superiors of our monasteries in Germany, 



Monastery, Downside. 



(Contmuedfrmn Vol. III., p. 250,) 
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whether English or Scotch,^ shall be as heretofore " perpetual," 
unless scandal call for their removal. 8. The Scotch fathers to 
be free to attend or not attend the Quadriennial Chapter of the 
Enghsh Benedictines. 9. The payment of contributions levied 
by the General Chapter to be left to the discretion of the Scotch 
Abbot. 10. Due recompense is to be made to the Procurator 
General of the Enghsh Congregation at Home for his labours on 
behalf of the Scotch monks. 11. As the Scotch Abbey at 
Wurzburg is subject to the visitation of the Ordinary of that 
city, it shall not be bound to the expenses of a visitation from the 
Enghsh President General, but if the said President desires to 
make a visitation, it shall be at the charges of the English Con- 
gregation. 12. The Enghsh monks are to supply a novice 
master and other helps if needed by the Scots. 

1676. July 29th. Lettres d'estabUssement des Benedictins Anglois, 
^ Paris. 8 pages, 4to., printed, containing (1) Letters Patent 
given at Bordeaux in October, 1650, wherein mention is made of 
earUer letters of January 14th, 1642. (2) Coppie des Lettres de 
Naturahte accordees aux Benedictins Anglois, etabUs a Paris, 
given at Versailles, September 9th, 1674. (3) Extrait des 
Kegistres du Grand Conseil du Koy. Paris, September 24th, 
1674. (4) Coppie de I'Act de Eefus du Bref mentionne dans les 
susdites Lettres par nostre S. Pere le Pape. Paris, January 
25th, 1675. (5) Lettres de Confirmation des Susdites Lettres 
de Naturahte. Neyrecassel, June 10th, 1676. (6) Extrait des 
Kegistres du Grand Conseil du Roy. Paris, July 29th, 1676. 

1678. January 3rd. Indenture between Edward Cherriton, of Tidding- 
ton, Warwickshire, and Thomas Dennet, of Alveston, in the same 
county. Parchment, endorsed " Thomas Dennet, his lease." 

1678. May 22nd. A paper endorsed, " The Institution of our SodaUty." 
The attestation of Father Adrian Boeckel, of the Order of 
Preachers, Prior of the Convent of Holy Cross at Douay, that he 
had that day canonically erected a confraternity of the Holy 
Eosary in the church of the monastery of St. Gregory the Great, 
at Douay.* The vesica-shaped seal of the Lower German Pro- 
vince of the Dominican Order is attached. 



* The Scotch Benedictines had houses at Ratisbon, Worzburg, Erfurt, &c ; the 
English at Lambspring, Oismar, and Bintelen, though the two last named 
had but a brief existence. 

^ A fuller account of this document will be given in an article on the Sodality in 
the next number of the " Review." 
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1678. November 1st. Letter of Fr. Philip Brebion, S.J. at Antwerp 
to R.P. Augustine Howard, "digne Prieur des Benedictins 
Anglois a Douay," concerning business transactions with a Mr. 
Clay, at Antwerp ; the religious troubles in England, (which the 
writer hopes may tend to the triumph of truth and the glory of 
their respective Orders,) the fever at Antwerp, where twelve of 
the Jesuits had already died since the 18th of October, &c. 

1678. November 8th. The same to the same. Deals with the same 
business mattera, relating to Mr. Clay, Anne Gorsuch, the 
deceased Robert Cane ; also concerning Rev. Mr. Canons, priest 
at Louvain, a convert whom the Augustinian nuns at that town 
had promised to take as chaplain, but had subsequently refused 
to receive in that capacity. Further details of the epidemic at 
Antwerp. 

1678. November 11th. The same to the same. After speaking of the 
business matters above referred to, Fr. Brebion tells Prior 
Howard that the Enghsh Provincial of the Society has been, by 
the mediation of the Spanish Ambassador, relieved of the eight 
or ten guards who had been placed at the door of his lodgings. 
The fever still rages at Antwerp, and has carried off sixteen of 
the Jesuits. 

1678. November 22nd. The same to the same. Further details of the 
doings of the Rev. Mr. Canon or Cannons, " a busy man and a 
great clergie faction." 

1678. November 25th. The same to the same. After speaking of the 
business affairs in which he was engaged for Prior Howard, of 
St. Gregory's, and mention of Fr. Beddingfeld, or Montfort, 
S. J., Fr. Brebion tells his correspondent that four of the Bene- 
dictines, accused by the "Anabaptist Quacker (trembleur) et 
Protestant," Oates, have been condemned, and that, as he hears, 
two of them have been executed. " S'il est vrai ce sont des 
Martirs de religion et d'innocence ; enfin le sang des martirs et 
saintet^ et vertue de votre ste et Sacre Ordre font revivre, a la 
gloire de Dieu et joye de I'eglise." 

1678. November 29th. The same to the same. Further progress of 
the business in hand. News has reached the Jesuits at Antwerp 
that their confreres at Maestricht have been deprived of their 
church and school by the Dutch, and all Catholics forced to quit 
the service of the Prince of Orange thus is Catholicity every* 
where afflicted. Hears that " one Mr. Conyers and Montfort are 
come to Bruxelle. I beleeve ye former is of yr holy Order." 
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1678. December 2nd. The same to the same. Announcing the death 
of Mr. William Story, who had bequeathed two or three hundred 
florins to St. Gregory's. 

1678. December 6th. The same to the same. On business connected 
with Mr. Story's will. Further rumours have reached Antwerp 
of the death of certain fathers of the Society in England. 

1678. December 7th. The same to the same. The news from England 
is that the Jesuit Provincial and his socius have been placed 
under arrest, and no one allowed to speak to them. 

1678. December 23rd. The same to the same. On business matters. 

1679. January 3rd. The same to the same. After speaking of certain 
business matters, Fr. Brebion mentions the death of the Pro- 
vincial of the English Jesuits at London, the arrest of Fr. Ashby, 
8.J., late rector of St. Omer's, a great fire at the Flemish Jesuits' 
at Ghent, etc. 

1679. March 21st. Account of the affairs (will, codicil, inventory of 
goods, &a) of the late Robert Caine (s/<c), who had bequeathed 
nearly all his goods to the Rev. Benedictine Fathera at St. 
Gregory's, in Douay. 

1679. May 30th. Fr. Phihp Brebion, S.J., to D. Augustine Howard, 
O.S.B., Priv.r of St. Gregory's. Speaking of the persecution in 
England, he mentions the death of " Le bon, vertueux et saint 
frere Th. Pickering " (a lay brother of St. Gregory's, executed 
May 9th, 1679), and hears that "two ou three prestres seculiers 
out este executes pour cette (aflFaire) a Londre au mesme temps 
que le dit bon Frere Martir a souffert," and that eighty catholics 
had been thrown into prison in one night, among them being Fr, 
Stilhngton, dean of the Province, and Fr. William Harcourt. 

1 679. June 16th. The same to the same. Still on business connected 
with Mr. Cane's will. 

1679. September 8th. The same to the same. On business ; then* 
" Nous avons priez et prions pour I'ame du vertueux defunt le 
bon P. Ambroise ; nous avons envoyez ses bilUets au divers 
lieux." (D. Ambrose Booth, O.S.B., of Dieulouard, who died 
there August 25th, 1679.) The fever has carried off the Prioress, 
ot the English Carmelites at Lierre ; Dame Mary Roper, O.S.B. 
at Ghent ; and Mr. Gervase Pierrepont, at Harlem. Fr. Brebion 
tells Prior Howard that he is going to preach that afternoon on 
the maityrs in England; he expects that the whole town will 
come to his sermon, and hopes to renew the devotion of the 
people of Antwerp towards the EngUsh martyrs. 
[This is the last letter of the series, which contains many 
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interesting little facts abont English Catholic affairs at that 
time.] 

1679. December 7th. A voucher of money received on the alwve day 
from Mr. Edward Cheriton. 

1G80. February 15th. A printed sheet of four pages, containing (1) 
Lettres d'estabUssement dcs B6ii6dictin3 Anglois, a Paris, of 
April 17th, 1G51, to become law on July 2nd, Kl;"):) ; and (2) 
Coppie des Lettres de Xaturalito accordees aux Ik'uedictins 
Anglois etabhs a Paris," registered on Feb. 15tli, KJHO. 

1680. August 4th. "Papers relating to the R. Greg. Sta])leton, a 
Bened. monk." Extracts from the Council iiook, Book of 
Clothings, and Profession Book of St. Gregory's, rehiting to 1). 
Gregory Benedict Stapleton, O.S.B., of Carlton Ca Ue, York- 
shire ; also a copy of the epitaph on his tomb at Dieulouard ; 
next follow similar extracts referring to the sister of the above. 
Miss Mary (Sister Etheldreda) Stai)leton, a professed nun in the 
monastery of English Benedictine Dames at Cambray, who died 
there on August Gth, 1GG8. 

1681. July 21th. Acts of a visitation made in the Abbey of Lamb- 
spring, near Hildesheim, by D. Joseph Sherburne, President 
General of the English Congregation, O.S.B. Among other 
matters, the strict law of abstinence ordered in the constitutions 
is relaxed on account of the difficulty of obtaining fish at Lamb- 
spring ; no one is to practise physic or surgery on behalf of 
secular persons ; Fr. Wilfrid Hutchinson and Br. Alban Downey 
are appointed zelators. 

1C81. A long letter of D. Maurus Corker, O.S.B., to a lady, describing 
the last hours and virtuous ending "of the glorious Archbishop 
and martyr. Dr. Ohver Plunkett." It is hoped that an oppor- 
tunity will soon be found of pubhshing this beautiful letter in 
exicnso} 

1G86. February 7th. John Caryll, Secretary of Queen Mary of Modena, 
to "Monseieur Skelton, Envoye extraordinaire du Roy de la Grande 
Bretagne a Paris." 

[This, as well as other lettei-s in the same correspondence is a 
copy of the original, preserved among the Caryll papers presented 
to the British Museum by Sir Charles Dilke, M.P., a recent 
purchaser of the Caryll property in Sussex. Additional MSS. 
28226, fol. 26 v.] 

3 See th(j article on the Plunkett Memorial in onr present number. 
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"Whitehall, Feb. 7th, 1686. 

I am commanded by ye Queen* to signify her pleasure to you that you 
should endevor to procure a dispatch from ye Archbishop of Paris in behalf 
of ye English Benedictine nuns, according to ye enclosed note. Her Majy. 
for some reasons has not thought it fitt to write herself to ye Bishop, but 
she is pei-suaded that your sollicitation in her name may be effectual. I 
suppose ye good people concerned will give you a fuller information of their 
case. To this her Maj/s commands I have nothing to add but ye humble 
service of yr. most humble sei-vant, 

JN. CARYLL.'- 

^ Mary of Modena, wife of James II. 
{To he continued,) 



EEVIEWS. 

DOWNSIDE SCHOOL MAGAZINE, No. 2.i 

We gladly welcome a second number of the Downside School Maga- 
zine, the " Raven." It is unquestionably a very good thing to practice 
boys in English writing, and anything that will help to this end merits 
every encouragement. No number of, what are known in school lan- 
guage as, compositions, written off in study hours, without much 
previous notice, and hence without much thought and with the know- 
ledge that they are tasks to be worked oflF, can compare in usefulness to 
a single essay chosen according to the taste of the individual writer and 
carefully prepared for a printed school journal. 

Style and elegance in wiiting are formed, not by pages of manuscript 
over which no labour has been expended, but by the toil of almost 
endless correction. Sentences should be trimmed again and again, 
adjectives rejected, substantives exchanged, words and phrases adjusted 
and balanced in order to meet the criticism which print facihtates and 
invites. All this means labour, which those unaccustomed to write 
cannot understand. It was w^ell understood in days when the saying 
was common, " Tres digiti scribunt totum corpus laborat. Qui scribere 
" nes ciuntnullum putant laborem." This labour is not the rolling off 
of sentences anyhow% but the weighing of each word, phrase, sentence, and 
paragraph, and consists as much as anything in cutting out with a 
liberality veiy heart-rending at first. 

^ The Raven, Downside School Magazine, No. 2. 
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Sentences which may perhaps pass muster in manuscript often look 
very clumsy in print, and to judge of this is the first lesson a young 
author has to learn. A clodhopper may look correct in a smock-frock, 
who dressed up in broad cloth would appear ungainly and ridiculous. 
So bad EngUsh and careless writing, over which no pains have been 
spent, always show in their true light when set up in type. Involved 
sentences helped out by dashes and such like unlawful practices, or by 
commas liberally distributed, as by a pepper-box, put their authors to 
the blush when they appear in print. 

Another matter very necessary to insure success for a school maga- 
zine, is to our minds the proper choice of subjects. We particularly 
approve of the motto chosen for the Raven, " neqm in magnis neqm 
in miraUHbuSy'' and a glance at the subjects treated of in this second 
number shews that it has been faithful to the boasted humility of its 
legend. In its pages we are glad not to find any dissertation on some 
abstruse problem of pohtical economy ; or even any wholesale con- 
demnation or approval of matters about which the writers can obviously 
know very little. The nearest approach to such oracular declarations is 
the first sentence in the article on "The Abingdon Society," which, 
however, the writer qualifies by the useful " If." 

We can consequently speak in the highest terms of the conception, 
and if we do not give so much praise to the execution it is because we 
wish the "Raven" so much success, that we would gladly have the 
defects, which go far to spoil the second number, avoided in the third, 
which we hope soon to see. It might so easily be made what it ought 
to be with a little care, that we are sure the care is worth taking. 

The printing of a school magazine is, we take it, to stimulate the 
writers to greater precision in proper English composition. The object is 
not to get Enghsh into good print, but to produce good English worthy 
of being printed. Will the youthful authors beheve us that this cannot 
be done without a good deal more care than is displayed in the present 
number of the " Raven." In speaking of its first number we ventured 
on this hint to the writers : that when they had quite finished their 
manuscript to read it through again, and yet once again out loud, then 
when they were satisfied with it to submit it to the criticism of some 
experienced person, and not to hesitate about cutting out with a hberal 
hand. We would repeat this advice to the authors of the present 
number, in the most kindly spirit, and would particularly insist on the 
need of submitting their productions to the critical eye of a friend who 
is capable of forming a judgment, and honest enough to plainly speak 
his mind and cut up even our best turned sentences. Do not imagine 
that such submission is derogatory to the dignity of an author. It is 
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better to submit to private piinisliinent than to public pillory. Very 
few but professed press writers ever dream of committing their manu- 
scripts to print without some such advice, and when tliis is done, it is 
strange indeed how very often what we considered our best phrases or 
most neatly turned sentences are condemned by such friendly critics. 

Having said this much let us hope our young friends will pardon us 
if we point out some defects. In the article which stands first we are 
struck with the involved sentence with which the author begins. It is 
a useful hint to writers that the shorter and more simple the first 
sentence of a composition can be made the better pleased the reader is. 
Continuing to read we come to some very long and difiicult sentences 
which we fancy the author would not like to analyse for an examination, 
or read aloud to others. We may add that throughout the whole 
number the tendency is to write involved sentences where simple 
enghsh would be much more pleasing. 

The next point we should Hke to call attention to is the use of 
paragraphs. We believe that a paragraph is supposed to be complete 
in idea ; so that we cannot make one whenever we like, but every such 
paragraph should handle and exhaust a distinct subject. We would 
specially commend this to the reflection of the writers of the articles 
on " Natural History at Downside " and " Longleat." 

May we say something about some of the little errors in other 
matters. Even monks are hardly "residents of their own Alma 
Mater and we hope for the credit of the English language that there 
are not " many who will plead that the seizure of every egg or butterfly 
is but in the natm^e of a boy.' While " we hear the reader indignantly 
exclaim " is surely incomplete. We suppose that the printer's devil is 
responsible for some bad mistake such as "Peter" for Lord Petre's 
name, and "Flemming" for Fr. Francis, of Bath, who claims we beUeve 
only one " m." And to the machinations of the same gentleman must be 
attributed " Britain " in place of " Briton." There is only one thing 
more we would notice. It is a common error to talk of Earl Denbigh 
and Earl Gainsborough ; we might just as well call Dr. Chfford, Bishop 
CHfton. It is Lord Denbigh, or Earl of Denbigh. 

We should hke in conclusion to say a word about the poetry, but we 
remember that as a rule poets are sensitive to criticism, and really it is 
very difficult now-a-days for any one to say, what is and what is not 
poetry. If it was not for this diffidence we should be inchned to 
declare, that of the three pieces presented in this number of the 
" Eaven," not one had much of poetry in it. In the first there are 
great faults in metre and rhyme, and there is hardly a poetic idea in the 
whole seven verses. In the second, putting aside obvious printers' 
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errors, it is difficult to understand how even to the imagination of a 
poet a city could be "hunted to earth," or how the Moslems conld be 
called idiots. 

We trust that should any of the contributors to the " Raven " read 
our remarks they will take them as they are meant, as an earnest of 
every good wish for the success of an undertaking which a Uttle more 
care and trouble would make a credit to Downside. 

We would also suggest to the Editor that some mark be placed to 
distinguish the productions of any contributors who are not at present 
students in the college. 



CATALOGUE OF THE ENGEAVED WORK OP 
RAPHAEL MORGHEN.i 

Mr. Maskell has taken the opportunity of cataloguing a very fine 
collection of the engravings of Raphael Morghen to produce a catalogue 
raisonne of the whole of the engraved works of that master. The 
book is at present printed for private circulation only, but it would 
undoubtedly prove of considerable service if published, as, up to the 
present time, no such catalogue exists in any language. 

The collection of these engravings, in the possession of Sir Thomas 
Brassey, is one of the most complete in existence, comprising examples 
of nearly all the subjects engraved by Raphael Morghen and a large 
number of trial proofs and proofs in various stages of completion. The 
importance and usefulness of such proofs are evident. In order to make 
the work as complete a catalogue as possible of the whole of Raphael 
Morghen's engravings, the author has noted under each subject the 
almost perfect collection in the British Museum, and other collections 
abroad are also referred to. The present issue is stated on the title page 
to be " under revision and in course of completion." We hope that the 
author may soon be able to present us with the first and third portions 
which he promises in the prefatoiy note and which are to include a life 
of the engraver, and "further information relating to the different 
proofs and states, their values in the market, and notices of the school 
of Raphael Morghen and his most famous pupils." 

^ A Catalogue of the Engraved Works of Raphael Morghen in the possession of Sir 
Thomas Brassey, K.C.B., M.P. Forming the second part of the Life and Engraved 
Works of Raphael Morghen. By Alfred Maskell. Square, 8vo., Cliiswick Press, 
1882. (One himdi-ed and twenty-five copies only, printed for private circulation.) 
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According to Joubert and others, Raphael Morghen was bom at 
Naples about 1760 ; but it seems more probable that he was bom at 
Portici, on the 14th June, 1761, and baptised on the same day in the 
church of Santa Maria della Nativita. He appUed himself to engraving 
at an early age, and one of his first efforts was a copy of two engravings 
of Londonio, which he probably executed at about the age of nine 
years. His hfe, apart from the association with his work, was singularly 
uneventful. He died at Florence on the 8th of April, 1833. 

The work by which Raphael Morghen is most generally, indeed uni- 
versally known, is the engraving of the Last Supper, from the fresco by 
Lionardo da Vinci, on the wall of the refectory of the Dominican 
fathers of the monastery of the Madonna delle grazie at Milan. The 
engraving may be said to be a restoration, for the original painting has 
long been almost entirely obliterated, although repainted by Belotti in 
1726. Morghen did his best, at least, to retrace the lines of the great 
master, and he was happily enabled to avail himself of the original 
drawings of the figures made by Lionardo da Vinci himself. It was 
time, indeed, that an imperishable transcription of the great work 
should be given to the world, and this has been accompUshed by him in 
the production of this magnificent work. In it the Florentine artist 
lives again, and the engraver has raised for himself a monument of his 
art by which alone his name has been firmly established, even should 
every other work of his graver be effaced. 

There are many copies of the painting of various merit : one of the 
earliest by one of Lionardo's own pupils, Marco d'Uggione, is in the 
royal academy of London, and Morghen's engraving has been copied 
numberless times. A very fair proof of his plate has for many years 
hung over the chimney piece of the old parlour at Downside. A 
certain state in which one of the dishes on the table is unfinished and 
has been left white (called "with the white dish ") of which only eleven 
impressions were made, fetches, when it comes into the market, almost 
the highest price given for any engraving. At the Pagin sale in 1844 
an impression in this state fetched £161, the highest price which at 
that time a print had ever reached at a sale in France. At a later sale 
in Paris the proof with the white dish fetched £336, and in 1867 at 
Mr. Johnson's sale, at Sotheb/s, the same impression was sold for 
£316, the highest price (said the Athenaeum, March, 1867) ever 
obtained at a public sale in England for a print, except at the same 
sale when an impression of Marc Antonio's "Judgment of Paris" was 
sold for £320. 

Although so popular the " Cena " cannot, however, be allowed to be 
the best effort of the graver of Morghen. It is certainly surpassed by 
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his "Aurora" after Guido, the first of the two Transfigurations en- 
graved by him, by one or two of his portraits, and incontestably by the 
picture representing General di Moneada on horseback, after Vandyck. 
The latter famous work resembles very much the well known portrait of 
Charles the first in armour on a white charger, (also by Vandyck,) at 
Hampton Court. In Morghen's engraving the horse is a masterpiece. 

The catalogue under notice includes 273 subjects with their various 
trial proofs and states. It is beautifully printed on hand-made paper, 
and is certainly a handsome specimen of the excellent work for which 
the Chiswick Press is justly fiimous. 



"DoGS: Ancient and Modern," is a reprint from "The Zoologist," in 
the shape of a pamphlet, the original being an abstract of one of the 
" Davis Lectures " delivered at the Zoological Gardens, in July, 1884 
In some 20 pages the writer gives a brief sketch, natural and historical, 
of the kinds of do<rs known to the ancients, of the existing wild species, 
and concludes with a few words on our modern domestic breeds. In 
the first part, he takes us back some little way in the world's history, 
namely, to Egyptian monuments dating 3000 B.C., where he tells us 
are to be found sculptured animals such as seem intended for the mastifp", 
hound, and turnspit. Five outline illustrations are given of these 
monumental dogs, and if one or two of the original animals were in 
the least like their portraits, it can hardly be a matter of regret that the 
breeds have become extinct. Wishing to prove from the drooping 
position of the ears in these sculptured dogs, that at the early date 
above mentioned, they had already been for a very considerable time in 
domestication, the writer proceeds to give us a little evolution. He 
tells us that in all wild dogs, the ears are held erect to enable the owner 
to hear more eisily, and consequently to escape danger more readily ; 
and besides, that the tail always hangs pendant, or drooping. But 
when under the influences of domestication dogs are no longer obliged 
to be constantly on the alert, the ears are not pricked with such fre- 
quency, and as a consequence begins to lose their muscular power, until 
at last it may be lost altogether, as in the case of spaniels and others. 
And then the tail, because its owner begins to enjoy a peace of mind 
and happiness hitherto unknown in its wild state, is much more often 
wagged, and hence its muscles increase so that at last the appendages 
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no longer hang behind weak iand swinging, but is held out at a certain 
angle from the body, or is curled gracefully over its proprietor's back. 
There is no loss of power — it has only slipped from the ears to the tail. 
This is the proof offered that the dog had long been in domestication, 
at the time when his portrait with the drooping ears was sculptured on 
Egyptian monuments. Our author then notices the Biblical and classi- 
cal history of the dog, speaks of the large breeds of mastiffs that the 
Persian's used in time of war, armed wdth spiked collars, and trained to 
attack the enemy, and brings us down to the time of the Britons with 
their three noble breeds of Boar-hound, Mastiff, and "Wolf-hound. The 
second part of the article is taken up with an interesting description of 
the distribution of the various kinds of existing wild dogs, — ^Wolves, 
Foxes, Jackals, etc., and a copy of Professor Flower's table showing the 
classsfication of the Carnivora^ with the position taken in it by the 
family Gaiiidce. The writer shows in conclusion the probabiUty that all 
the different kinds of domestic dogs, some 185 in number, are really 
descended from " two good species of Wolf, Canis lupus and (7. latrans, 
"and from two or three other doubtful species of Wolves, — namely, 
" the European, Indian, and North African forms, — from at least one or 
"two South American canine species, from several races or species of 
" the Jackal, and perhaps from one or more extinct species." An ap- 
pended table showing the classification of "Enghsh Dogges" in 1576, 
gives us some curious names, if not much accurate information. Under 
the head of "Hunting," for instance, come Gasehounde, Orehounde, 
Leviner, Tumbler. A " mastive " has the second name of Bandogge, 
and lastly under the heading " Degenerate " comes Wappe or Warner, 
Turnespete and Dauncer. A table dividing dogs into six races brings 
this interesting pamphlet to a close — not without a regret on om' part, 
that about our modern domestic dogs there is not a word or two more. 
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The additions to the monastery are nearly finished. Of course it looks ugly enough 
at present, as only half of the block has been raised, and the rest remains as it was. 
Sufficient has been done, however, to show what a great improvement it will be to 
the monastery portion of the new buildings when the whole is completed. 



We are sorry to see that the unfinished end of the new part has been covered in 
with slates, which looks as if the remainder was not to be commenced for some time. 
This would be very unfortunate, and we trust that before long means will be found 
to complete what has been begun. 



At last the church doors have been put up, of good solid oak, and looking as if 
they were intended to " last our time," as the saymg goes. 



Among the "ends" of which these jottings ought to make mention must be reckoned 
the final disappearance of sundry unaesthetic outbuildings which had grown up m 
the course of years at the back of the old house ; not the Old House, be it under- 
stood, in common parlance, but the still older house, formerly sacred to procurators, 
tailors, and cupboard-boys, with which it was connected. The outbuildings, solid as 
all the adjuncts of our forefathers, have gone, and now the rather picturesque 
northern front of the primeval Downside House is almost the first object to catch 
the eye of those who approach St. Gregory's from the old avenue. 



One or two additions have been made to the noble church at Downside, of which 
all Gregorians are so justly proud. In the Chapel of the Holy Angels we notice a 
beautiful window by Mr. Westlake. The two chief figures are those of St. Charles 
and St. Aidan, and below are smaller figures of St. Joseph, St. Raymond of Penna- 
fort, St. Apollonia, and St. Louis, while above is represented Our Lady of the Holy 
Angels. The design of the border and the dress of the angels, which is peculiar, is 
taken from an old window in York Minster. The colouring is very beautiful and 
rich, although some critics think the red of St. Charles' cap-pa is somewhat too 
strong. The window is the present, we believe, of Mr. Gasquet, and the saints 
represented are the patrons of the members of his family. 



We are glad to see also that the cinquefoils in the altar front have at last been 
filled in with three paintings by the same artist, Mr. Westlake. They represent the 
three Evangelists in whose gospels is recorded the institution of the B. Sacrament. 
The head of St. Mark strikes us as particularly worthy of notice. The altar has also 
been touched with gold, which relieves the somewhat heavy appearance it had 
before. 
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Various changes have taken place this year at Downside in the staff. Dom Edmund 
Ford, for many years Prefect of Studies and of late Sub-prior, has gone to Rome to 
study. His place as Sub-prior is now tilled by Dom Wilfrid Corney, and the Prefect 
of Studies is Dom Aidan Howlett. 



We hear also that Dom Gilbert Dolan has left for the Mission. He was well 
known to all visitora at Downside as Quest Master, and has done a great deal as 
Archivist, and in looking after the building of the church during the past few years. 
We believe that he is appointed to assist Fr. Snow at St. Mary's, Liverpool. 



Ordinations were given by the Bishop of the Diocese in the monastic church on 
September 20th, at which Dom Hdephonsus Campbell and Dom Outhbert Butler 
were ordained priests, and B.B. Osmund Knight, Wilfrid New, and Meinrad Fulton 
deacons. 



Br. Wilfrid New has just taken the degree of B.A. at the Royal University. 
From among ths boys A. Kynaston, A. Sells, and H. Sweetman passed the Inter- 
mediate Examination in Arts at the London University ; R. Kerin, W. Bulbeck, C. 
Fitzgerald, and F. Way passed the matriculation, the first in honours. At the 
Senior Locals 0. Berkeley, W. Fitzgerald, W. Gallwey, and G. Nugent were success- 
ful ; and at the Juniors P. Kilkelly, C. de Rheims, E. Bird, V. St. Lawrence, and 
F. Wynter. 



In the cloister leading to the Refectory we notice a large oaken tablet inscribed 
with the names of those who passed the London University Examinations in the 
year 1882-83. It is to be hoped that the series will be continued, and that the 
honourable distinction of being inscribed on the list of these " Emeriti " may be 
coveted by all true and loyal sons of St. Gregor/s. 



One of the things to see and to be seen is the great map of Europe which Br. Conrad 
has drawn for one of the classrooms, representing our quarter of the globe on the 
very liberal scale of seventeen miles to the inch. It deserved a place at the 
Healtheries among the educational trophies which have won for the Christian 
Brothers such a well-deserved meed of praise. 

Ever since the opening of the new church the choir has - had to labour against 
great difficulties, the chief being its distance from the organ. In the old chapel 
confidence was fostered by proximity to the king of instrumsnts, and the more or 
less confused buzz of the pedal pipes and confined sound covered a multitude of 
defects that cannot pass unnoticed in our open, lofty, and beautiful transepts. Now 
there is no confinement of sound, and every false note is at once detected. This 
want of protection for uncertain singers, we must confess, was felt at our first 
attempt at four-part music in the new church, and notably, perhaps, by the altos. 
The alto part is generally difficult, and it is particularly difficult for boys to attain 
great confidence in singing it. We are happy to say, however, that the choir has 
been showing great signs of improvement lately. There is now much greater 
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steadiness and self-reliance displayed than we have known for years. This improve- 
ment is very marked in the case of the altos, who at present sing out well and 
accuratfly. Some very difficult music is attempted, and we may say well rendered. 
On November 13th, the feast of All Monks, O.S.B., for instance, Gounod's "Messe 
Solennelle" was given. The whole was sung with fine effect, but some parts were 
really exceUent, notably the Qui tollis, Et incarnatusy and Bencdictits. Harting, whose 
power of execution has considerably improved of late, sang out well in the opening 
solo in the Gloria, and his rendering of the solo in the Bencdidus was simple and 
affecting. Dom Leo and Dom Maurus did justice to their fine solos Domine Deus 
and Sandxis respectively. The weakest part of all was, perhaps, the Kyrie, which is 
rather a delicate piece to render. We hope that the choir will contmue to improve, 
for there is still room to do so, and that a really steady and satisfactory tradition of 
singing may be established and continued. Regular practice, and the insisting on 
having what is sung sung acciu^tely, will without doubt do much to secure this. 



Lovers of music in our college, and they are many, will long remember with 
grateful pleasure the concert given in honour of St. Cecilia, on the twenty-sixth 
day of last November. For quality and enthusiasm it sm-passed anything of the 
kind we have had at Downside for some years, and deserves more than a word of 
notica The great piece of the evening was Haydn's " Spring," the first part of his 
** Seasons," a work not often heard, but one in every sense worthy of a master's 
fame, and a fitting end, as it was the end, of a life of wonderful achievement. 
Since the " Seasons " first was written, nearly one hundred years ago, seldom, we 
believe, has it been rendered, wholly or in part, with more conscientious eftbrt than 
was the " Spring " on our St. Cecilia's day. But the piece is one to wake enthu- 
siasm. Winter with his snow and blasts is leaving, and village man and village 
maid in the fulness of a joyful heart come forth to usher in the Spring. They call 
upon the tepid airs to bid her welcome, and with soft song themselves allure her. 
Impatient of her coming, though they feel her bahny breath, they seek relief in 
chiding Winter's blasts, as back he looks, and banning his black laggard fogs. At 
last loved. Spring is here, and in the sunshine of her smiles the sturdy husbandman 
goes forth to grapple with, and plough and sow the earth. And now the seed is 
sown, but who shall give it increase ] Our village chorus know, and in sweet 
prayer they called on Him who sendeth warm wind and rain and fruitful season to 
fill man's heart with food and gladness. Their earnest prayers are heard, and 
Spring unfolding all her charms invites them to the meadows. All life, both man, 
and bird, and beast, is gay, and bursting youthful hearts ffnd ease in songs of 
rapture. Thanks to whom thanks are due, and so all join in one majestic final 
hymn of praise to God. 

Such is the story Haydn tells in words wedded to the choicest harmony. Of 
course to do it perfect justice more is needed than we could hope to have at Down- 
side, but Haydn who was once touched to tears with a simple melody sung by poor 
children in St. Paul's, would himself have heard with pleasure the sweet earnest 
voices which, whatever their shortcomings in the view of expert critics, did at 
Downside afford delight to more numerous, if less gifted, ears. Father Leo sang 
his part with manly fervent grace, and Father Maurus was very delicate on the 
softer and higher notes which are the touchstone of a tenor voice. Harting, with 
his bright clear voice and pleasing utterance, gained the heartiest approval. Next, 
to the boys all round, young and not fully trained as yet, the warmest praise is due. 
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especially to those who, though less experienced and more shy, sang out boldly, and 
made the concert a complete success. The three altos, G. Thompson, H. Birt, and 
P. Sweetman, deserve gi*eat commendation and this mention. In Haydn the 
instrumental parts are his chief beauty, and to brings them out more fully, to our 
home talent, as shown in Father Leo, Father Aidan, Br. Wulstan, and Mr. Ewer, 
was added the great skill of Mr. F. Watts (violin), from Bristol, and of Messrs. 
Priest (piano), Carrodus (bass-fiddle), and Kopp (clarionet), from Bath. With the 
help of these, Haydn's music-pictures were not unworthily displayed. May throwing 
cowsHps from her lap, the fluttering birds, the humming bees, the skipping lambs, 
the very fishes darting in the stream went by in beautiful procession. To one and 
all who sang and played we offer our kindest congratulations, and our kindest 
thanks, and most of all to Father Bede, who led triumphantly throughout. 
Without his long and patient devotion to a heavy task, there would have been Uttle 
to claim the attention of the large and brilliant company that gathered on St. CeciUa's 
at our school. Want of space compels us to despatch unwillingly the rest of the 
concert with a brief remark. It was w^ell done to the end, and the spirit of the 
singers was kept up to the last. An instrumental duet by Messrs. Watts and 
Priest won great applaase, and of the whole entertainment we can only in conclu- 
sion say, may we soon have such another at Downside. 



On Monday, May 19th, a treat of a most enjoyable kind was provided for all at 
Downside in the shape of a recitation by Mr. Cifford Hanison. The stage was 
aiTanged to imitate as much as possible a modern drawing room of rather an 
aesthetic type, and resembled very closely the platform in the Steinway Hall from 
which Mr. Harrison delights his London audiences. The programme comprised nine 
recitations, which were all listened to with breathless attention. It is difficult to 
say which was admired most ; the fire of Tennyson's " Defence of Lucknow," the 
exquisite pathos with which the story of " Prince " was told, or the Angel's story 
with its soothing musical accompaniment. Perhaps the greatest hit, at least among 
the younger folk, was "Mr. Montpelier's Recitation." The pieces were so well 
chosen that we think our readers will thank us to reproduce the programme. 



PART I. 



Edinburgh after Flodden ... 
The Building of S. Sophia ... 



Prince • 

The Angel's Story 

Mr. Montpehei-'s Recitation 



The Monk FeUx 



(With Music). 
(With Music). 

PART II. 
(With Music). 



Aytoum. 

. . . Barijig Gould. 

II. Childe PemheHon. 
Adelaide Proctor. 

Anon, 



Longfellow. 



Tennyson-. 
Adelaide Proctor, 



The Defence of Lucknow 

A Legend of Provence 

(With Music). 

A Night with a Stork Wilcox. 

We are glad to think that this treat really had a beneficial effect on the rec ation of 
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the boys. We hear that its influence could be traced in the style of the " month- 
day" speeches of the present term. We hope this will encourage the Prior to provide 
another such treat before long. 



Visitors to the Refectory on the Monday afternoons of this term might well be 
astonished at the sight that met their eyes on entering. Youtlis could be seen 
going through the steps of the Polka and Quadrille and other mysteries of the 
•cience of the ** light fantastic toe," or gravely and with wonderful deportment 
and style requesting the pleasure of some other young gentleman's company in a 
waltz. This is as it should be, for if boys liave to go through the " mazy " dance in 
after life, it Is well that they should get over the druggery of learning while they 
are young. Many Catholic young men are obliged through ignorance to become 
ornamental " wall flowers " of a ball room. Poor old Webster ! It must be nearly 
a quarter of a century since he used to instruct us. How, in the name of progress, 
has the young idea managed to do so long without this branch of polite education ? 



What are we coming to ! We are told thjit this term the boys have dined ofl" 
chickens on more than one occasion ! How they must approve of the incubators and 
their artificial fowls if this is to be the result ; and, if we understand rightly, they 
may expect to have poultry for the futm*e from time to time, unless any unforeseen 
circumstances should disappoint the hopes of Br. Conrad. Apparently, however, an 
undue proportion of the spring chickens are required for the purpose of laying eggs, 
and we fear that for these are substituted some very old fowls, which are served up 
to table under false feathers. But never mind ; to a boy " Omne ens est homim^^— 
" Every hen is a bone !" 



By the way, human beings are not the only ones that secDi to have a taste for 
chickens, for a certain little dog made sad havoc among one growing lot. We are 
glad to see that he has been removed from temptation, for sixteen at a time is too 
much. 



In farming circles the process of ensilage of green crops has been much discussed 
during the past year or two. We are glad to learn that an experiment on a fairly 
large scale has been tried this year at Downside. There are about 200 tons of grass 
pitted in three buildings which have been adapted to the purpose. The grass was 
carried, as soon as possible after it was cut, and in all kinds of weather, even when it 
was veiy wet. The result as to the feeding properties for cattle cannot, of course, 
be given, but so far all concerned are more than satisfied with the result of the 
experiment. One of the * silos ' was cut into to send a specimen for competition to 
the Frome dairy show, and the sample won the first prize of £5. 



Lovers of cricket will be glad to know that the cricket ground is being thoroughly 
looked to this autumn. It was not before it was wanted ; but we believe that the 
great debt incurred by the club when the new ground was first laid down, has 
hitherto prevented much being done. It is a pity that some effort is not made t 
clear the D.C.C. of debt. 
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At the late Consistory His Holiness raised two Benedictines to the Purple, viz., 
Cardinal Ganglbauer, Archbishop of Vienna, and Cardinal Celesia, Archbishop of 
Palermo. There are now four Benedictines in the sacred College ; the other two 
being Cardinal Pitta, the Sub-dean of the sacred College and Librarian of the 
Vatican Library, and Cardinal San Felice, Archbishop of Naples, who was created 
a few months ago, and whose heroic conduct during the recent visitation of cholera 
excited the admiration of the Protestant press of this countiy. We hope very soon 
to be able to give some biographical accounts of oiur four Cardinals. Mgr. Schiaffino, 
who has just been appointed Secretary to the Congi-egation of Bishops and Regulars, 
an office generally the stepping-stone to a Cardinalate, is also an O.S.B. 



At the beginning of the autumn session of Parliament, Lord Petre took his seat 
in the House of Lords. On his introduction he placed himself immediately behind 
Lord Salisbury, although we believe that he does not pledge himself to any imrty, 
but reserves the Uberty of giving his vote as he considers best He is, we suppose, 
the first Catholic priest that has had a place in Parliament since the Reformation. 



We learn from the Tiitics that Sir John Lambert had a large share in drafting 
the Redistribution Bill. He has also been appointed Chairman of the Boundaries 
Commissions in all three kingdoms. Sir John is an old Downside man, and one of 
the Vice-Presidents of St. Gregory's Society. We are glad to see that he has 
recovered from his late severe illness sufficiently to undertake so laborious and re- 
sponsible a task. 



We hear that when our " Gregorian " judge. Sir John Day, was in Liverpool for 
the Summer Assizes, a dinner was given to him by Veiy Revd, Fr. Snow, O.S.B., of 
St Mary^<», to which all Gregorians within reach were invited. The Prior of Down- 
side, who happened to be in the north at the time, was there, and Fr. Placid Hall, 
who had been Sir John's master at Downside, and Fr. A. Bulbeck, a classfellow, 
were also there to meet him. 



We must congratulate Martin Howlett, who since he left us three years ago has 
been studying at the Pontificial Seminary at Rome, and last summer obtained the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. We hear he intends to study for the Theological 
degree, and we wish him every success. 



One or two notices of St Gregory's which have recently appeared may be worth 
preserving. Our first shall be from the Bombay Catholic Examiner, quoted, in a 
recent number of the Weekly Register.^ "Almost within sight of Wells and of 
Glastonbury, nestling in the hollow of a Somerset hill, is an architectural gem, the 
southern college of the Anglo- Benedictines. Downside, as it is called, with its 
magnificent church and monastic buildings, is keeping well to the front in its efforts 
to improve and broaden the education of the scholars." So much for the " Bombay 
Examiner.'* Our next extract shall be from notes made by an old member of the 



1 Weekly register, Oct 18, 188i, p. 607. 
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Somersetshire Archaeological and Natural History Society during the recent annual 
meeting of that institute. 

" Returning homewards, the great tower of the newly-erected Conventual Church 
of the Benedictine Priory of Downside was caught sight of at various turnings of 
the road. Seen amidst the trees in its pristine heauty, it makes a valuable as well 
as novel feature in the table land of Mendip. The prior, with the characteristic 
courtesy of his order, had invited the members to view the new buildings, and to 
afternoon tea an invitation, we may add, which the members of the Somersetshire 
Archjeological and Natural Histoiy Society did not care to avail themselves of. Per- 
haps there was a lurking suspicion in the minds of some among them that monasticism 
and Catholic chiurches are all very well and proper, and mteresting objects of study, 
when viewed as reUcs of the past and in a ruined state, but rather dangerous when 
considered as actual facts, and as creations of the nmeteenth century. 



The "Nineteenth Century,'' by the way reminds" u^ of another pbenomenon of 
the times in which we live ; we allude to Fr. Elphege Co^s article in the Qctober 
number of the magazine of that name. Fr. Cody has come forth as the champion 
of the monks of old, and girds at Dr. Jessop in a potent manner. The glimpses 
which his article affords of the daily life at the Abbey of Fort Augustus will 
doubtless astonish a good many of his readers, and provoke the comment of those 
who diflFer from him. What will Dr. Jessop say in reply ? 



We believe that Father Snow has been adding to the materials for our " Biblio- 
grapliia Gregoriana " by the publication of a pamphlet on " Medieval Guildes " in 
England. We have not yet seen the book, but we hope to review it in our Easter 
number. 



Not very long ago a suggestion was made about the formation of a library of 
the published works of Gregoriana, past, present, and to come. A beginning has 
already been mada A copy of Fr. Serenus Cressy's Exomolojesis, presented by Mr. 
Dering, was the first contribution to the collection. By this time about thirty 
volumes have been gathered from various sources. All contributions thankfully 
received. 



On the 21st of November there was a small gathering at St. Michael's, Belmont, 
to keep the 25th anniversary of the opening of the monastery. We believe that the 
silver jubilee of the consecration of the church will be kept with gi*eater solemnity 
next September, when no doubt most of those who have passed their noviciate at 
St. MichaeFs will endeavour to be present to join in the " Te Deum.*' Of those who 
were there at the first opening in 1859 how few there are still left to us 



We are glad to hear that Algernon Wallace, who was to have entered the 
noviciate last September, but who was taken seriously and dangerously ill shortly 
after his leaving Downside, and who for a long time hung between life and death, 
has quite recovered. 



G 
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Coincidences are very often worth recording, and the following is an account, with 
the names changed, of what might have resulted in an awkward mistake. One day 
not very long ago the Prior received a notice from the police that he might expect 9^ 
visit from a man of the name of Smith, coming from Newport, who was wanted for 
several little things, the last being that he had in a fib of abstraction taken away a 
coat which did not belong to him from the hall of a gentleman upon whom he had 
made a call. The notice requested that should such a person come he might be 
detained on some pretext and a message sent to the station. Whilst actually 
reading the notice a visitor was announced. It turned out to be a Mr. Smith from 
Newport, and having no doubt but that this was thi Mr. Smith wanted by the 
police, the Prior went to interview him. His appearance was enough to decide the 
question, had there been any doubt, because as it was a very wet and muddy day, 
and the gentleman had walked from the station, he was anything but neat and trim 
looking. However, a doubt came to the Prior's mind when he produced a letter of 
introduction from a friend, and only wanted to see the new church. Closely watched 
he was shown over the estabUshment, and allowed to depart without being handed 
over to the police. The trust shown in him, in spite of the coincidence of name and 
habitation, was not thrown away, for the following day the Prior received £5 from 
his visitor towards the buildmg of the church. 



The age of duelling has passed away m England, yet a con-espondent informs us 
that he was present at a duel fought at Downside within the last twelve or fifteen 
years. One of the principals is dead ; should the other see this " Odd and End " we 
trast he will be amused rather than offended at the revival of a very entertaining 
and humorous schoolboy freak. The facts of the case were these. A certain boy 
arrived at Downside, rather big but a trifle " gi-een." A series of very common-place 
practical jokes were perpetrated on him, till at last an original genius appeared upon 
the scene. This individual pretended to be deeply insulted by some remarks of the 
" new boy," and declared that he could be satisfied only by a duel. The other had 
some conscientious scruples on the matter, but these were silenced by the assurance 
that " as only two ounces of lead and half-a-pound of powder would be used, while 
the distance would be twenty paces, the wounds inflicted could not possibly be 
mortal." Comforted by these reassuring statements, and informed, moreover, that 
the school etiquette was imperative, he consented to fight the duel. It took place 
after dinner by the side of the old garden wall. The principals were each given a 
stage pistol, with cap and powder. They were then blindfolded and placed back to 
back. At the signal each took ten paces forward and then turned and fired, blind- 
fold. This was essential, for by the victim of the imposture stood his second, armed 
with a powerful catapault and a marble ; at the report of the pistols he fired the 
catapault and hit his principal a terrific crack with the marble. The combatant 
leaped into the air with a yell, to the infinite amusement of the entire school, which 
was congregated to see the fun. He called for a surgeon, insisted that he w? ' 
wounded, and was at length with the greatest difficulty persuaded that he had bf en 
" done brown." Our correspondent vouches for the literal truth of this episode, which 
we daresay some of our readers will remember. We think it equal to any practical 
joke in " Verdant Green," or in any book on school life that we have read. 
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Since our last review of some of the Catholic school magazines we have received a 
few later numbers of the "Stonyhur3t Magazine," and one number of the 
"Oscotian." A noticeable feature of the former periodical is a remark in the 
editorial preface to the number for May, 1834. The editor saya, " We find that 
what our outside subscribei-s at any rate 'more than anything else desiderate is news 
about the college. Accordingly a number like our last, containing little literary 
matter and much of domestic chronicle, wliile it seems to some, including perhaps 
ourselves, to be below the average, is received with far more than ordinary favour." 
We are glad to observe the tendency towards this opinion, an opmion which we (and 
we may say we are the eldest of the resuscitated Catholic magazines) have always 
insisted upon. We have constantly felt obliged, in noticing certain school journals, 
to deprecate the introduction of sucli articles as "A Life of Lord Beaconsfield,'> 
accounts of visits to all sorts of places totally unconnected with the collie of which 
the journal is the organ (or indeed in any way connected with schools or education), 
and usually of a very feeble order of merit. Such contributions bear often on the 
face of them that they are not even the work of boys ; they certainly would not be 
paid for by the editor of any established magazine published for general circulation 
and are very poor padding mdeed. It is a pity that neither the " Stony hurst 
Magazine " nor the " Oscotian " think proper to distinguish between articles which 
are the work of boys and those by writers outside the college. This we think to be 
neither fair to the young writers nor honest to the general public. No. xiii. of the 
''Stonyhurst Magazine,'' contains a long and enviable list of donations to the 
museum and Hbrary. To be of more value to outsiders it should be more explicit 
We should like to know what is the " Last Supper by the new process, electro- 
galvanic deposit." Is it from a painting or engraving ? If the latter, by whom is 
the original ? Is not a " caterpillar with fungus growing from the back of the neck 
(New Zealand) " a specimen of the mmntis '\ 

Since we last noticed the " Oscotian " we have received but one number— No. 12, 
new series. We find we have already a No. 12, new series, of a much earlier date. 
We have already had occasion to remark that the pagination and numbering of the 
issues of the "Oscotian" are very bewildering. The latest No. 12 is mostly filled 
with the continuation of the very interesting history of Oscott, a subject extremely 
well treated, and one which we hope to see some day taken in hand in a similar 
manner for Downside. Can any of our readers give us news of the Amseba ? 



Many old Gregoiians will have some far-off recollection of the following cabalistic 
signs, not imconnected altogether, perhaps, with a dim vision of the prefect's room. 
But I daresay they, in common with our other readera, will be glad to be reminded 
of one simple and practical use to which the equation may be put. 

X2_y2^(x + y)(x-y). 

Hence to squai*e a number whose last figure is 5, it is only necessary to multiply the 
figure m the tens' place by the next higher, and after the product to wiite 25. The 
proof may be shewn thus. Suppose we have to square e.g. 75. Put x=75 and 
y=5. 

x2— y2=(x+y) (x— y) 
x- = (x + y) (x-y) + y2 
75- = 80x70 + 25 
„ =5600 + 25 
„ =5625. Q.E.D. 
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If the number to be squared contained more than two figures the same rule holds 
good, e.g. 105^= 11025, 115^= 13225 and so on. It is a curious fact that the square 
of any number is either a multiple of 5 or a multiple of 5 increased or decreased by 
1. To pat it algebracally, x2=5m or 5m 11. What would have been St. Gregory's 
commentary on this. Is it not he who in his homily on St Matthew xxv. informs 
us that " Geminatus autem quinarius denarium perficit Y' 



A correspondent, apropos of the Boston Letter of Confraternity (our valuable 
specimen of Early English typography, described on p. 268 of our last issue) sends us 
the following notice of the printer, Richard Fakes (sometimes Fawkes) the printer 
of the Boston letter. Mr. Bagford says in his MSS. he believes him to be a 
foreigner, and printer to the monastery of Syon, and that he printed an indulgence 
in the year 1520, and that one Myghel Fawkes printed with Robert Copland (1535) 
Probably he might be a relation of William Faques (the king's printer) for they 
varied the spelling of their names very much. It is most probable that he was the 
second son of John Fawkes of Famley Hall, near Otley. He printed in all eight 
books : specimens of his press are of extreme rarity. The following is from a title 
of a work printed by him : — " Hereafter foUoweth the boke called the myrroure of 
our lady. .... Imprynted by me Richard Fawkes, dwellyng in Durresme 
(Durham) rents at the sign of the A.B.C., and the yere of our Lorde God 
Mcocooxxx. ' [A cut of a maiden's head in a shield and R.F. at the top. with an 
arrow behind and Richard Fakes at bottom, with " et gloria Amen.'' Small folio.] 



Lord Petre has lent the community at Downside for a short time a most beautiful 
MSS. Oradiuile. It is in folio, and in a perfect state of preservation. The music is 
really very charming in some places, and the " Kyrie Rex Splendens," composed 
undoubtedly by St. Dunstan, would be a very proper and beautiful piece of music to 
sing upon his feast. We hope to give a notice of this splendid manuscript in our 
next issue. 



The following is a Scriptiu*e difficulty of the Colenso type which presented itself to 
the mind of one of our ingenious youths. " How the ark could possibly contain all 
the animals it is said to have done, and consequently be of such immense size, and 
yet be carried about for forty years by the Israelites in the desert." 



We had always thought that the Carmelite Order alone claimed an origin anterior 
to the Christian era. But apparently we were mistaken, for a youthful student of 
Grecian history lately informed us that Themistocles was an Athenian Oratorian. 



His Lordship the Bishop of Clifton lately delivered a lecture on the " Vicissitudes 
of the City of Bath " before the Bath Literary Society. The Right Rev. lecturer 
maintained that the Roman thermae at Bath were the finest north of the Alps. The 
Roman town was utterly destroyed by the Saxons, and remained in ruins for over a 
century, till Bath Abbey was founded, around which the medieval town grew up on 
a deep stratum of rubbish which concealed all traces of the former town. We think 
that we can promise our readers some interesting and hitherto unknown information 
on Bath antiquities in our next number. 
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Talking of local antiquities, who does not remember the old church of Holcombe ? 
Perhaps it is better known as the curious Httle church in the wood neai- the old 
bathing pond, " Mother Ganges." It always had a weird, uncanny look about it, and 
was so strangely solitary among the trees, away from every habitation of man. 
Tradition used to say that at one time it had a village round it, and that at the 
time of some plague, most of the inhabitants being carried off, the remainder re- 
moved to the place where the village now stands a mile away, and hither they are 
now about to remove then- church, or rather their services. A new church is being 
built, and the old church, we suppose, with its old Norman door, will gradually 
become more desolate than ever. 



Jpropos of Holcombe, we are reminded of a story that Bp. Brown, of Newport, 
used to tell about it. He and Fr. Abram, on coming back from a bathe one day 
found a skull in the churchyard, which Fr. Abram wrapped m his towel and 
took home with him. He placed it in his room, which in those days of straight- 
ened accommodation was shared by another religious. The latter was kept in 
ignorance of this treasure until whilst groping for somethmg else in the dark he was 
horrified at finding this in his hand, and appeahng to the authority of the Prior com- 
pelled Fr. Abram to take back the skull to the place where he had found it 



Many of our readers will remember Evans, of Bath, the noted swimmer who kept 
the Cleveland Baths. He died in October, having been ill for some long time. His 
feats of diving and swimming caused a good deal of talk twenty years ago, and cer- 
tainly we have never heard of anyone to beat his dive of 100 feet into six feet of 
water. He would have jumped off the Clifton suspension bridge had he been 
allowed. Poor Evans ! He was always a good Catholic, and was for many years 
the Sacristan at St. John's, Bath, and delighted in marshalling his boys for a 
function. 



Providence sometimes interposes to enliven the heavy task of an Examiner. A 
few choice answers may reward his patient plodding through dull, uninteresting and 
often badly written papers. Such replies have been well named the " diversion of 
a pedagogue," and we suppose that most teachers will have treasured up some 
such choice mistakes. We wish we could induce them to reveal some of them to 
our readers. 

Somehow or other French seems particularly adapted to present pitfalls to 
the unwary victim. The following are a few examples as illustrations of this curious 
fact as to the French language. " Rire au nez " was charmingly rendered " to 
laugh through the nose " : " Cette f oule d6sordonnee " by " this foul disorder,*' 
" My other whiskers " is an ingenious translation of " Mes auteurs favoris,'' and " to 
my bird " is clearly a latin scholar's notion of **k mon avis." While we are sure 
that the youth who gave us the English of " grater le front " " to scrape his door- 
step " deserves a prize. 

Whilst on the subject we may add one or two choice diversions of a classical 
master. Ovid appears not unfrequently to betray the confidence of his youthful 
readers : for example, in Metam : II. 1. Speaking of Nymphs he says " quarum 
parsnare videntur " beautifully Englished by "some of whom are known by the 
the nose." Also in the same " Winter with dogs trickling down his beard " is a 
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startling translation of " Ilyenjs, canos hirsuta capillos " ; while " privati nil habet 
ilia domiis " in ths Pontic Epistles II wa? with considerable hesitation translated 
in a wa,y so as to rcfiest on ths dom3sti3 arrangements in ihe palace of Augustus. 



The " Catholic Exchange " which has been started on the plan of the " Exchange 
and Mart " is to our mind a very good idea, and one that is sure to bo successful. 
The little papar only require? to b3 known to b3 certain of a large circulation 
among Catholics. It is printed at Sfc. Gregory's press, Stratford-on-Avon, and is 
the creation of the en3rg3ti3 Fr. John Stutt-ir. To this liis last ventm-e we wish 
every success. 



The following interesting information is extracted from the "Tablet" of December 
I3th. 

" In obedience to the openly-expressed desire of the Sovereign Pontiff, the General 
Chapter of the Congregation of English Benedictines assembled at St. Gregory's, 
Downside, decided to open a House of Studies in Rome, in order to continue the 
ancient Gregorian college instituted by Pope Alexander III in the Eternal City. 
At present three monks only constitute the infant community— the Revd. Ildephon- 
sus Cummins, sometime Canon of Newport and Menevia, Professor of Theology at 
St. Michael's Monastery and at Fort Augustus, and recently incumbent at Maryport ; 
the Revd. H. E. Ford^ late Prefect of Studies and Sub-prior of St. Gregory's, Down- 
side ; and the Revd. H. J. M'Connell, from St. Edmund's Monastery, DouaL As soon 
as practicable they will add to their number, and secm-e a building site for the 
liospitium, the property in the vicinity of the little church of San Benedetto in 
Pisciimla, granted to the Congregation for that purpose by Pope Alexander III. 
being now wholly unsuitable to the end in view. On Thursday last these first 
members of the Enghsh Benedictine House of Studies in Rome were admitted to 
special audience of the Pope, to whom they were presented by the Rt. Rev. Anselm 
O'Gorman, titular Abbot of St. Alban's, President General of the English Benedic- 
tines. The Holy Father expressed his supreme satisfaction at the action taken by the 
General Chapter of the Congregation, and referred to the various national colleges 
opened in Rome diu*ing his Pontificate as indicative of the importance he attaches 
to the clergy pursuing their studies in " the Eternal City, the centre of all solid 
learning and Christian inspiration." He imparted his blessing to the entire Congre- 
gation, especially to the work they are now inaugurating, and to those who are the 
pioneers thereof. His Holiness was further pleased greatly to admke a finely- 
executed lithogi'aph of the monastery of St. Gregory's, Downside, offered for his 
acceptance, and sent his ApostoUc Benediction to the Prior and community, adding 
proprio motu, "and to the students likewise." 



We are grieved to record the death of a lady well known at St. Gregory's. 
Madame de Paiva was the mother of Fr. Placid, and a most generous benefactress 
to Downside. She was the widow of a former Portuguese official at Macao, and for 
many years has been well known among Catholics in London. For several years her 
health had been precarious, but the end came suddenly, after a very short illness, on 
Saturday, December 6th. She had already prepared for hei*self a tomb, for by her 
generosity the Lady Chapel of the new monastic church at Downside is to be built, 
and beneath the fioor of what will be the imdcrcroft of this chapel she and several 
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members of her family, among them her son, Doni Placid de Paiva, now lie buried 
The body of the revered lady was brought from London after the celebration of an 
office and solemn requiem at the Chapel in Spanish Place, and on Friday, the 12th, 
a Requiem was chaunted by the communiiy at Downside. The celebrant was Dom 
Ambrose Pereira, of Coventry, and the Revd. Ignatius O'Goiman, S.J., assisted as 
sub-deacon, both behig nephews of the deceased. A funeral discoui-se was preached 
by the Prior of Downside. He spoke of the debt of gratitude St. Gregory's owed to 
the deceased lady, pi'aised her faith, piety, and charity, and said it was a sufficient 
panegyric of her to say that she was the mother of Father Placid, a monk who had 
shown in his life a rare spirit of duty and monastic zeal. By a strange coincidence 
Madame de Paiva was buried on the eleventh anniversary of her son's death at 
Downside, and on the day before that of her husband.— R.I. P. 



After going to press we received the tliird number of the " Raven." We are glad 
to be able to say that there are unmistakeable signs of greater care in composition, 
and therefore a marked improvement in the style of this number. The poetry is 
very much better ; one piece, ** The Mother's Lament," contains some passages of 
true pathos and feeling, and no serious offences against grammar and metre. The 
prose pieces, with one exception, we consider very creditable performances, both in 
matter and manner. The essays on the JEneid and Evangeline are well done, and 
moreover are constructive criticism, not destructive— they try to analyse the works 
and to present to the reader in few words their substance and beauties, not to find 
fault with them. It is a good feature of the " Raven " that it does not attempt 
reviews and critiques, for these in boys' hands are certain to become flippant. 

A judicious leader forestalls some comments we feel tempted to make on the 
debate about the Army. The subject is obviously one which schoolboys are incap- 
able of discussing intelligently. Certainly many of the statements and argimients 
adduced on both sides contrast very unfavourably with those in the historical 
debates. Debates on such subjects are, we believe, injurious, as they tend 
to foster the very bad habit of speaking wildly and making random asser- 
tions on subjects of which the speaker is ignorant. This is one of the intellectual 
vices of the day against which young authors should be on their guard. 
As a case in point, we doubt that the classical reading of any of our boys is suffi- 
ciently extensive to justify some very sweeping assertions in the article on the 
MmsA, We wonder whether the writer had ever read Virgil through, even in a 
translation. If not, he has no businoss to say that Dido's soliloquy " is unquestion- 
ably the most successful eftort of the poet." To speak, too. of the object of the 
divina PMlippica as " the tender and heroic Antonius " is surely a sign of writing 
without full knowledge of the subject. The other debates are one and all good. 
Judging from the reports we should assign the palm to R. Madden, whose speeches 
are spirited and full of " go," and contain more attempts at rhetoric and the persua- 
sive art than the rest. 

A letter to the editor suggests that political subjects should be excluded, for the 
reason on which we have been insisting. The wisdom of this advice is illustrated by 
the description of an Eviction. The tone of this article is the only thing in the third 
number of the " Raven " that we feel bound seriously to reprehend. Poverty, even 
when culpable, is never a legitimate object of sneers and ridicule. Certainly the 
inventory given of the goods and chattels contained " in most cabins in the south of 
Ireland " depicts a poverty and misery that ought to excite sympathy ratlfer than 
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derision. After describing the removal of the furniture, the writer says, " When the 
bailiffs had taken everything out, and had given the key to the landlord, the eviction 
was over." Was it ? What became of the evicted man % 

The land question has always been one of the most difficult social problems with 
which rulers have had to cope ; its solution in Ireland is at present engaging the 
attention of the greatast legislators and political economists of the day. Yet here 
the causes of the mischief and the remedies are dashed off with the utmost confi- 
dence in a dozen lines by a schoolboy. This surely is neither reasonable nor whole- 
some. 

We have spoken thus strongly not with a view of discouraging our youthful 
authors, but of mducing them to measure their strength before they undertake to 
treat of any subject, and always to be sure that they say nothing which they are not 
prepared to substantiate by good proofs if necessary. 

In conclusion, we pronoimce this number distinctly good and creditable. We wish 
the " Raven " every success, and look forward to the appearance of the fourth 
number before long. 

We have introduced in this number a few queries which we should like to have 
answered. The replies together with any other questions will be inserted in the 
next number. In this way a great deal of useful information may be diffused, pro- 
vided that our readers will help us to ask and answer questions. 



1. Can any reader furnish the correct names for the different parts of a censer ? — 

Olihan, 

2. St. Gregory the Great is somofcimes represented as having a vision of our Blessed 
Lord whilst saying mass. Will anyone point out the origin of this tradition / — 

Gregory* 

3. Who is the author of the saying, " Cleanliness is next to godliness ^ ?— X Y.Z, 

4. Can anyone furnish us with a short history of the present English Benedictine 
hood I—Cowl, 

6. Could any of the readers of the "Downside Review" give any information re- 
specting a book entitled " Laurentii Yallensis Elegantise de lingua latina, item 
de pronomino mi ad Joannem Tortelium, and printed at Venice by Melchior 
Sessam in 1510. This valuable work, which seems to be very little known among 
the modem Latin scholars, was the vade mecum of several gi'cat authors, and in 
particular of the celebrated J oanuis Baptist a Vicco,one of the great geniuses ot 
Italy, and author of "Principii de sienza nuova." The scholars desiring to acquaint 
themselves with the beauty and elegance of the Latin tongue should have this 
workathand. Moreover it gives a practical knowledge>f.the grammar of the 
use of certain difficult words and expressions, and is followed by a short and dear 
rule al)out the use of sui and ejtis. We therefore beg our readers^^to mform us 
whether this work has ever been re-edited. If it has, it must have been either 
in Italy or Germany. Any information about this work would be thankfully 
received.— C, 
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THE SOCIETY OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. 



Education is not, we need hardly say to Gregorians past or present, 
merely an intellectual exercise ; still less is it merely a course of rudi- 
mentary instruction. The physical training is important, the intel- 
lectual training is important, but more important than all in Christian 
education is the training in religion and morals. To produce a great 
athlete is no doubt a certain triumph for a college, but were the aim and 
object of our colleges the production of mere athletes, we should imitate 
the models of ancient Sparta, and make our colleges one vast gymnasium. 
To produce a great scholar is a still worthier triumph, and great scholars 
are no ram aves in the annals of our colleges ; but even this cannot be 
said to be the end and summit of our ambition, nor is our curriculum 
framed wholly with that view. To produce Christian gentlemen is the 
object of such colleges as Downside, and in that light must their system 
of education be considered. 

It is therefore essential, to our right judgment of the course of educa- 
tion followed in our pubhc schools, to determine what are the charac- 
teristics which go to make up the ideal represented in those words " a 
Christian gentleman words they are indeed of great significance, a 
title which it has ever been the best ambition of Englishmen to merit. 
By what process of development that ideal was arrived at it is not part 
of our purpose to discuss, we need only state our own private and indi- 
vidual opinion that it is to the course of training instituted and 
perfected by the Benedictine Order in past centuries that we must look 
for the mould in which this type was fashioned. And if we assign this 
distinction to the Benedictine colleges of old, we may justly hope that 
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their modem successors, having the rules and example of their prede- 
oessois to guide and stimulate them, may at the least not fall behind 
that example in education of the highest efficiency. 

What, then, we would question, are the characteristics we seek ? The 
lowest in rank are those physical excellencies which were so admired by 
the ancients. They are chiefly of importance because of their relation 
to other and higher attributes, because of the essential connection 
between the mens sana and the carpus sanum. This connection em- 
phasizes the importance of athletic exercises, and confirms the utiUty of 
all that renders the body healthy and active, the eye accurate, the hand 
steady, and the nerve under control. Next in the ascending order are 
the exercises which develop the mental and intellectual faculties, the 
mathematical studies which give force and precision, the classical studies 
whose importance consists not in the acquisition of obsolete forms of 
speech, but in the cultivation of a refined taste and a mastery of 
language. Highest and most important is the training of conscience 
and soul, the inculcation of morals and religion. And this training has 
a twofold aspect, the training in faith, or the doctrines of the Church, 
and the training in works, the exercises of Christian charity. 

The importance of the training in faith will be easily recognised by 
Catholics, and needs no emphasis from us, and in that matter any 
suggestion on our part would be superfluous and impertinent. The 
necessity of education in works of mercy is more likely to be cidled in 
question, but it is obvious on two grounds. Firstly, that the abstract 
assertion of a belief without proofs of sincerity is certainly despised by 
men, and as certainly equally unavailing with God. Secondly, the due 
consideration for one's neighbour, which is as much a note of the 
gentleman as of the Christian, is impossible without that personal 
contact and care for the poor which can only be obtained in the exercise 
of a practical charity. 

The mere distribution of alms can never bring about that quality of 
kindness to which we allude ; nay, rather the indiscriminate almsgiving, 
which is so fashionable, evidences a contempt in the giver for the 
recipient, and produces no gratitude in the recipient tx)wards the giver. 
Such actions can never be regarded, either in the religious or 
in the merely human view, as works of charity ; for indisputably the 
general opinion of the experienced is that the giving of money to the 
street beggar, in nine cases out of ten, is a curse rather than a blessing. 
No ; true charity is a drawing near of man to man, an exchange of sym- 
pathy, a deep interest growing into a true regard. 

That some such quality forms a necessary part of the character of a 
Christian gentleman cannot be gainsaid ; but how far more necessary is it 
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to inculcate it now, when all our habits of life are centred in self. 
Nothing can be more utterly and intensely selfish than the ordinary life 
of members of modem society, and it* is impossible that young men 
mixing in general society should not to a certain extent be tainted with 
the prevalent spirit. How important, how essential, tnen, some discipline 
which will take one out of self, which will promote consideration and 
kindly sympathy for others. 

We have roughly sketched our ideas of the necessity of some direction . 
to be given by our educational system towards a higher life of charity ; 
very roughly and very briefly, but enough has, we venture to think, 
been said to show the importance of the subject. It remains to point 
out how we would suggest that it should be brought home to the pupils 
in our colleges. A very praiseworthy system has been adopted in some 
of the Enghsh public schools and colleges of identifying the scholars 
with some mission in the east end of London, or in foreign parts. We 
think that the idea is worthy of developement in our Catholic colleges, 
and we would desire to point out one method in which tliis is particu- 
larly appropriate and feasible. 

To noble minded boys nothing can be more distresiing or call for 
more sympathy than the condition of their contemporaries of the slums. 
To them every advantage, which makes hfe what it is, is denied ; to 
them .are denied the advantages of a good education, of intellectual 
activity, of sport, of everything, indeed, which is dear to the heart of a 
boy and of a man. Moreover, they are placed in the midst of vice, sur- 
rounded by temptations ; their chances are few whether for advancement 
or for good. Well might the heart of a boy Saint bleed for them ; well 
may any Christian boy ask how he may in some small way help them to 
help themselves. 

It is to this end that what is called the Patronage of St. Vincent de 
Paul has been estabhshed. The word " Patronage " is used, not in its 
English sense, but in the French sense of the word, to mean a kindly, 
fatherly, interest in and care for the welfare of the boys. That interest 
displays itself in a variety of ways, the commonest form being the 
estabUshment of evening clubs whither the boys may come for a few 
hours' recreation and instruction after the day's work is done. Here in 
the vrinter evenings no doubt the chief attraction is a good fire, round 
which a number are sure to cluster foi* gossip, and where many a tale of 
labour and difficulty, disappointment and hope may be elicited, many a 
word of encouragement may be spoken. Then a few entertaining books 
and harmless games will be appreciated, and many will wish for, and all 
will be the better for, a little instruction in rudimentary knowledge and 
rehgion. 
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That such a club is practicable, and is eminently useful our own 
experience will confirm. Three years ago we assisted to start a club for 
boys in a street near Drury Lane ; and here for the last four winters we 
have carried on our undertaking. Of all our vicissitudes we need not 
here speak ; of how hundreds came at first, then fell away ; of our diffi- 
culties in providing suitable amusements, of the slow growth of a regular 
and constant membership, and of the heavy disappointments and many 
encouragements. One point, however, we will mention, and that is the 
constant and pressing difficulty we have had in finding capable assistants. 
Many have tried to help, but have given up, either from discouragement 
or for lack of time, or from causes good or bad. Suffice it to say that 
throughout we have been in the position of beggars for active help, and 
have never found enough. Pecuniary difficulties have never hampered 
us, and indeed the expenses of the club are trivial ; but real, active, 
personal work has always been scarce. 

Here, then, there would seem to be a field of work for young men 
ready to hand. Our own . lack of support is, we suppose, but a sample 
of other cases ; and add to these the many, indeed the great majority 
of, missions where no patronage work exists. 

But how, it will be asked, can the pupils at our colleges assist in such 
a work, however ready they may be to do so ? To give tbeir own 
personal assistance at the moment is of course impossible, and we should 
not dream of suggesting such a course. Indeed, the whole work of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul is out of the reach of boys at school, so 
far as active co-operation is concerned. What we would suggest is that 
their interest should be kindled in such works during their school days, 
and the means put within their reach of assisting in it, when they are 
settled in the world. 

The method in which this should be done is simple enough. We 
should propose that in all our colleges a conference of St. Viiicont de 
Paul should be founded amongst the elder students. The members of 
these conferences should be rather in the rank of Postulants than of full 
active members of the Society. Apphcations to found such conferences 
should be made to the Provincial Council, which would furnish rules, 
suggest a system of procedure, and, doubtless, send a member to estabhsh 
and assist the conferences. The conlerenoe would hold occasional (say 
monthly) meetings, at which the prayers would be said, a portion of the 
rules read, and either an address given by an active brother of the 
Society, or the report of some work read. A collection might be made 
for the Patronage, or the general work of the Society. No attempt 
should, or could, as we have said, be made at anything further than 
this. 
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Bat then the advantages of this little are obvious, for as soon as the 
members of these college conferences go out into the world they will be 
put into communication with the conference of the Society at the place 
in which they reside, and will at once become active and very efficient 
members, adding to the enthusiasm of youth the experience of a long 
training. 

We hope that we have said enough to call attention to this very im- 
portant subject. We have but barely glanced at the way in which our 
suggestion should be worked out, but we may at some future time be 
able to develop the subject further, or still better, by assisting to found 
such conferences, put it into practical and working shape. We do not 
venture to predict how useful such an undertaking might prove in 
furnishing recruits of the best class for our often waning conferences. 
How useful such a work may prove to the young men who take part in 
it we are more confident in asserting. A personal experience of the 
use of such an occupation to one heavily weighted with professional 
cares, and whirled through life in nineteenth century fashion, alone can 
give an adequate conception of the advantages, mental and spiritual, of 
a little hard self-denying work for poor boys. We remember to have 
heard an eloquent preacher, discoursing on the dangers of our mode of 
life, of the frivolity, the luxury, and the vice of the day, urge the 
benefits to be gained by active works of charity. How many a young 
man, he lamented, trained in our collies in a high degree of piety, on 
entering the world falls into the lax habits of his neighbours. Let such 
an one, he urged, but take to works of active charity, and, by assisting the 
poor around to avoid the grosser temptations, he will be himself enabled 
to overcome the more subtle. We should never fear to see a St. Nicholas 
fell away. 

So may it be with us. To do something, however small, however 
feeble our endeavours, to help others, that we may ourselves be helped. 



I HAVE been asked by the editor to write an account of our colony for 
the " Downside Review." Emigration to America is one of the great 
questions of the day, and having had a good deal of experience in one 
phase of it, I ought to have something to say worth the saying. The 
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difficulty with me is to explain what I know concisely and clearly, and 
not to forget that my readers will not know by intuition what I hare 
learned by experience ; still, I must be careful not to tire by stating self- 
evident truths. 

Shortly after I left Downside, as a boy, I paid a visit to Belmont. 
Fr. Bede Vaughan, the then Prior, afterwards Archbishop of Sydney, 
gave me two pieces of advice ; first, always " to call a spade a spade." I 
well remember how vividly he explained its meaning. He instanced 
how, on one occasion, he was among some good although timid men, 
accustomed politely to designate a spade " an agricultural instrument," 
but he boldly called it a spade, and struck them with consternation, but 
yet gained over them immense power. This was a useful lesson to a boy 
about entering on life, which is after all not all " beer and skittles :" 
never to be afraid of the truth ; no cowardice ; no beating about the 
bush ; but boldly to face danger is in nine cases out of ten to make it 
disappear. 

The second piece of advice he gave me was to keep a journal, and so 
acquire the habit of expressing my ideas clearly. The first advice I 
have always tried to follow. The second I followed for three days, and 
then threw up my journal in disgust. I regret having done so. If I 
had kept at it regularly for the last twenty years, I imagine the practice 
of writing down my thoughts would have enabled me to write now 
something of interest about emigration to America. I should -have 
acquired the habit of systematising my knowledge of facts ; of bringing 
to the front important points, and of lea^ing out what is of little 
moment. I should be able to express my views in forcible English, and 
therefore in a readable manner. May this regret induce some boy 
leaving college to follow Fr. Bede Vaughan's advice and write a journal. 
Let him not beheve, as I then did, that it is absurd to think that he 
should ever have anything to say worth writing down. Most men some 
time in their lives have knowledge which it would be useful to impart to 
others. 

Now as to the origin of my American colony. I had been several 
years in the County Meath, farming much and hunting a little ; then for 
several years I hunted much and farmed a Httle. However, hunting 
four or five days a week for a year or two made the excitement rather 
lose its force. I wanted some bigger game. I wanted some occupation 
that I could consider of use. I became ashamed of spending my life in 
kiUing time. In the winter of 1879 there were many labourers out of 
work in my neighbourhood. I employed a good many on some drainage 
works I was doing on my farm, yet every day fresh hands came looking 
for employment. A young friend, who had been for a year to the west 
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of America, and was staying with me for the hunting, said to me one 
evening over our game of biUiards, as we talked of the number of un- 
employed hands, " Why don't they go to America ? There it plenty of 
demand there for labourers." This was quite a new idea for me. We 
talked it over, and it seemed very reasonable. The next day five strong 
young men came asking for work, and I had sadly to give the often 
repeated answer that I had as many men as I could find employment for. 
We then asked them why they did not go to America, where labourers 
were in demand. The reason was soon given us. They would be only 
too happy to go, but they had no money to take them there. My friend 
and I talked over his American experience. He told mo how the great 
mistake the Irish made when they went to America was staying in the 
Eastern cities, instead of going out West and taking to the land, and he 
advised me to cross the ocean and see for myself. Three months after 
this conversation I had taken his advice and was crossing the Atlantic. 

Before I arrived in America I had formed a plan, which a very slight 
aojuaintance with the country made me give up. It was to open a large 
tillage farm in the West, to take out Irish labourers to it, who should 
work with me for a year or two, until they had repaid their passage 
money and had put by sufficient to enable them to start for themselves. 
I soon found out, however, that the existing large tillage farms did not 
pay. Wages were too high. Those who worked their own land were 
able to undersell the large farmer, as men are willing to work for less 
when they are their own masters than when working for another. I also 
found there was no way of binding a man to work with me until he had 
repaid his passage money. My aim was, not to give alms to a few, but 
to devise a scheme which would repay the outlay, and therefore could 
be extended to a large number. I may as well say at once that I have 
failed to devise such a scheme. I shall, however, describe the plan I 
adopted, and show why it failed, and then how our colony has become a 
success. 

On arriving in the State of Minnesota my attention was drawn to the 
efforts of Bishop Ireland of St. Paul, and the late Mr. Dillon O'Brien to 
draw our Irish people out of the cities to the purer atmosphere (moral 
and physical) of the country, where by obtaining land at its first cheap 
price, and being industrious for a few years, they would obtain an inde- 
pendence for their old age and for their children. I must here crave my 
reader's pardon while I say a few words about Mr. Dillon O'Brien. He 
and I travelled together for a short time through the Western prairies, 
and I met him often during the couple of years between our first meet- 
ing and his death. He was one of the most charming men I have ever 
known. At the age of sixty, and after having been thirty years ia 
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America, he was as guileless as a child, though at the same time full of 
intelhgence. He had the tme spirit of humour, and could enjoy keenly 
a joke against himself. Many a pleasant laugh he and I had over the 
ridiculous incidents we met with during our travels through Western 
villages. He was beloved by all who knew him, and I have been much 
impressed by the high terms in which keen, worldly American men of 
business have spoken to me about him. He was of an extremely sensi- 
tive and nen^ons temperament. One Sunday morning, in the Bishop's 
parlour, whilst I was speaking to him of the prospects of Catholic 
colonization, he died quite suddenly of heart disease. He was always 
ready for death. God therefore in Ttis mercy taking him away thus 
suddenly, spared him the trials which very nervous people always suffer 
during a lingering illness. He was one of the first who exerted himself 
in favour of the Catholic colonization movement. I may therefore be 
excused for this short tribute of my affection towards him in this paper 
on colonization. 

Bishop Ireland made agreements in several cases with railroad com- 
panies to reseiTC certain tracts of land to be sold only to settlers selected 
by him. He made these agreements for the purpose of enabling 
CathoUcs to settle in the same neighbourhood, and thus to have a priest 
and a church. The railroad companies in the West have been given by 
the States large tracts of land for the purpose of inducing them to con- 
struct their Unes. These lands they sell to settlers in divisions of forty 
acres and upwards. Bishop Ireland, having no funds at his disposal, 
could only be of use to those who had sufficient money of their own to 
pay the railway companies the first instalment on the land, and to 
enable them to start work on their farms. His efforts could thus be 
useful to very few Irish immigrants. I therefore, with his advice, 
started a company- The Irish* American Colonization Company 
(Limited) to see whether capital could assist his efforts without loss 
to itself. 

Before selecting a locality I travelled over the State of Minnesota and 
the Territory of Dakota, in the United States, and went up to Manitoba 
in the Canadian Dominion. Manitoba I considered too far north, the 
winters too long and cold, and the expense of getting there too great for 
poor settlers. The price of wagons, farming implements, horses, oxen, 
and cows, was very much greater than in the States, owing to the 
carriage and the custom duties. On account of the longer distance from 
the great markets the price of produce must be less, except during the 
period of an influx of new settlers, when the local demand causes a 
temporary rise. Three years ago men interested in Manitoba told me 
that oats were selling there higher than in the States, that is about sixty 
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cents the bushel. This was due to the number of new settlers that 
wanted oats for their horses. Last winter I met a man from Manitoba, 
and asked him the price of oats. It was only five cents the bushel I 
The new settlers had grown oats for themselves, and the price was there- 
fore fixed by the value for export, the freight to Chicago for such a bulky 
article amounting to nearly its full value in that city. In the same way, 
if a man wants now to calculate the future profits of cattle raising in 
Wyoming and Montana, he should consider what would be the value of 
cattle for export, and not their present local value when selling to the 
rush of capitalists opening new ranches. The one causo that makes 
Manitoba so popular with Englishmen about to emigrate, namely its 
connection with British nile, would have no force with our Irish 
labourers. During this trip through the States and Canada I was much 
impressed with the superior "go-a-head" quality of the former. I 
noticed it wherever I crossed the border, and this impression did not 
arise from prejudice, which on my arrival was all on the other side. 
There was much fine land along the Red River, both in Northern 
Minnesota and Dakota, but it was very dear owing to the tide of 
settlers running that way at the time. It was, moreover, only suited to 
wheat farming, whereas I thought that mixed farming would be better 
for small agriculturists. And indeed the last two years the rush has 
been much more in the direction of South- Western Minnesota and 
South-Eastern Dakota, avoiding the Northern wheat lands. Once the 
Eastern part of Dakota is passed the land gets poor and sandy, and 
suffers much from want of rain. 

I finally selected as the most suitable locality for our enterprise 
Murray County, in the south-western part of Minnesota, and we there 
purchased about twenty thousand acres of land at one pound sterling 
the acre. 

In the spring of 1881 we sent out a number of families from Ireland, 
and put them on lots of 80 acres each, on which we built for them houses 
costing about £30 each, suppUed them with a yoke of oxen for work- 
ing the farm, a cow, wagon, plough, harrows, and provisions and fuel 
for a year. We contracted to give them title when they should have paid 
for all that had been advanced, and twenty-five shillings the acre for the 
land. Giving them some years to do this, we charged interest at 8 per 
cent, on the goods advanced, and at 6 per cent, on the price of the land. 
A year's experience, however, showed that this scheme would not work. 
People would profess to be anxious to settle on forms for the sake of 
obtaining a passage to that paradise of an Irish labourer's imagination — 
the United States. But, having arrived there, too many of them would 
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leave their farms and go to the cities, and thus escape repaying the debt 
inotirred for their passage. 

The following year, 1882, the company came to the conclusion not to 
pay any travelling expenses. It was willing, however, to take settlers 
without capital, provided they had sufficient money to take them to 
their destination, or could obtain the necessary means from private 
sources. Another year's experience proved that this was not sufficient. 

Unless a settler has something of his own invested he will, in too 
large a percentage of cases, lose heart in facing the difficulties of the 
first few years, and he will find ifc hard to resist the temptation to leave 
with the proceeds of his first harvest, for which he has paid nothing. 
The following causes had, I think, also some effect in making many 
settlers leave their farms. Many of them were so very poor in Ireland, 
earning but a shilling a day, that when they heard of eight shillings a 
day for common labourers, which was paid that summer in St. Paul, 
they were unwilling to wait for the slow returns of a farmer's life. They 
did not think of the expense of board and lodging in American cities, or 
consider that once winter set in work, except in a few instances, would 
cease. They were also of opinion that as the company had done so 
much for them, they must be doing a great deal of good to iU and this 
they naturally resented. The fact was, too much was done for them ; 
there was too much spoon-feeding, and that made them discontented, 
like spoilt children. 

Another point to consider is that the settler, when he had to pay cash 
for goods, would be far more economical. I may mention as a striking 
instance of this, that during the first winter the settlers must have the 
best firewood for fuel, as they got it on credit, but during the second 
winter, when they would have to pay cash, these same men found the 
way to bum hay in their stoves, following the example of the old 
Scandinavian settlers. Hay, on the prairie, owing to the dryness of the 
climate, can be put up for the mere trouble of cutting and carting. No 
hay-making is required, as in England and Ireland. 

From these several causes, although those that remained with us have 
done well, so large a per-centage of our first settlers left us as to make 
our enterprise a failure ; yet this part failure pointed out how we 
could succeed, namely, by making a different selection of settlers. 
Men taken at haphazard will not succeed in Western farming. The 
following extract from the Report on the Colonization of Russian 
Refugees, by Julius Goldman, shows what I mean better than I can 
express it. 

" Such a change in life demands a stout heart and a strong will. Then 
as to the labour. Those who go to the prairies to make nature subser- 
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vient, as it were, to their efforts, must toil during the first years with a 
persistency, earnestness, and determination such as perhaps no other 
calling or occupation requires. They must have the patience and 
strength of mind to see that, whilst there may not be apparent any im- 
mediate return for the labour and money expended, and hardships 
endured, there is, nevertheless, a future before them for which they are 
working — a future of independence, of comfort, and perfect freedom. 
They must be steady and economical, contented and hopeful, possessed 
of good health and a strong will, and, above all, indomitable perse- 
verance." 

Mr. Goldman gives us here, as it were in a nutshell, the qualities 
required by the first settlers on the prairies. It is only when we are in 
a new country that we realise the number of conveniences for which we 
have to thank those who have gone before us. When Uving in a 
civilised country we take all these things for granted. When we drive 
over a bridge in England we almost suppose that it and the roads were 
created with the world, and we don't often consider what a hard 
country England must have been to live in when its first settlers 
arrived. What very much stronger wills they must have had than the 
average Englishman, not to say Irishman, of the present day ! This is 
what is required, far more than muscle, for a successful first settler on 
the prairie— will-power — the refusing to allow that a thing is impos- 
sible. It \% well known in the hunting-field that if the rider puts his 
heart over Ih^ "fence his horse will most likely follow it. I have often 
seen the preeQH( Master of the Meath hounds put his horse at a seem- 
ingly impossible fence — and get over it safely. 

To go back from the Meath hunting-field to our American colony ; 
there is a great difficulty in making a selection of persons who have the 
qualities mentioned by Mr. Goldman. We therefore thought it would 
be wiser to make use of natural selection, and receive only those who 
had laid by some money of their own, thereby proving themselves at any 
rate more thrifty than their neighbours. In the third year, therefore, 1883, 
we adopted a new plan. We would no longer advance live stock, pro- 
visions, fuel, or other perishable articles. And of the price of the land, 
houses, wagons, and implements we required one-tenth in cash, allowing 
as before nine years* time for the payment of the balance and its interest. 
On these terms a new settler needs to have £100 of his own. 

Since this change of plan our company is doing well We now lose 
no settlers ; those of the first two years who remained with us are 
prospering, and making their payments without much inconvenience ; 
proving, as Bishop Ireland said to me, that our first scheme was all 
right, except that we did not sufficiently take into account the per- 
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versity of human nature — rather an important point to consider when 
dealing with human beings. 

Human perversity I This is what causes so many plans for the whole- 
sale cure of poverty to fail, as the Gospel tells us the poor we shall 
always have with us ; but this is no reason why we should not labour to 
do our mite towards the improvement of the world. Although we may 
not be able to better it, our efforts may be what is required to prevent 
its getting worse. The past year we have been selling our land parts at 
an increased price, £1 13s. the acre, and we have now raised it to £2. 
The class of settlers we are getting are Catholic farmers from the more 
eastern States of Illinois, Ohio, Wisconsin, &c., who are anxious to go 
West, where they can get cheaper land for their growing families, and 
be in the neighbourhood of a Catholic church. These men make the 
best settlers, as they understand a new country, and do not easily get 
down-hearted at the difficulties to be overcome. Thay can sell their old 
farms at about ten pounds the acre, although the land may not be as 
good as what they get from us for two pounds. During the past year 
we have sold over 4,000 acres, and every settler that comes is likely to 
bring others after him. Those who come now find a country well 
settled with prosperous farmers, and all the places on the roads that were 
formerly so hard to cross are graded and bridged, and they can now 
scarcely imagine what we had to go through only three years and a half 
ago. The year 1881 was exceptionally wet, and the rivers were all in 
flood. At one place, near the village of Currie, we had to drive through 
half-a-mile of water, several feet deep, where we now have a road as 
good as a gentleman's avenue in the old country. This half-mile of 
water was very trying on the horses after a long drive, and just before 
getting to their stables at night, for they there found no groom ready to 
rub them dry. On the contrary, their harness having been taken off, 
they were given a bucket of water, a feed of oats, some hay, were tied 
up, and left to dry as best they could. However, they survived it, and 
except suffering from mud fever did not seem to be much the worse. 
This crossing was particularly unpleasant at the beginning of winter, 
when there was a thin coating of ice not strong enough to hold up the 
horses. At first the driver would fmd it rather a pleasing excitement, 
but after a time it became trying on his nerves, as constant travel, and 
in places the rush of the water, had formed numerous holes through 
which the horses floundered, particularly in the dark, and kept him in 
constant fear of an ice-cold bath. However, no more of these little 
excitements can now be enjoyed. 
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In the fonner part of our review of Mgr. Dupanloup's work on 
"Liberal Education," we put befoi-e our readers an account of his 
notions about the conduct of the ordinary school studies. We now pro- 
pose to see in what manner he deals with some of the more general 
educational questions of the day. In so doing we shall adhere to the 
method of the previous article, and shall illustrate our author's sayings 
by citations from some leading English writers on education. The 
three chief enls that have to be combated in modem education are the 
tendencies embodied in the words, " cramming," " viewiness," and 
" utilitarianism." We shall confine our remarks to the two first. 

The evils of cramming and over-pressure have been vividly portrayed 
by Mr. Teale in an address called " Huny, Worry, and Money, the bane 
of Modem Education," delivered at the Social Science Congress, 1883. 
This great evil, ruinous to health both of mind and body, is, of course, in 
many cases fostered by the present system of competitive examinations. 
Mr. Teale draws an appalling pictm-e of the feverish straggle that is 
now-a-days going on without intermission in the public schools, and even 
the universities of England. But as the case is stated in his pamphlet, 
it is clear that at Downside, and to the best of our knowledge at all the 
Catholic schools, we simply do not know what competition and cram- 
ming are — they have not reached us, at least to any serious extent ; they 
are all but unknown and undreamt of among us. The state of things 
depicted in Hurry, Worry, and Money," on the one hand, and 
** Impressions of Downside,^' * on the other, are absolutely incompatible. 
Of course we use every means in our power to induce our boys to work 
hard, but as Mr. Teale well observes : — 

" Hard work and long hours of work do not of themselves constitute over-pressure 
in education or over-work in life. It is the work which is done under perpetual 
worry and anxiety, and under compulsion of want of time, that tries the health of 
young and old. Work, even hard work, which is done with pleasure and buoyancy, 
with wisdom and unselfishness, under a strong sense of duty, with a consciousness 
that its effect will be abiding, surely is not the work that injures health or exhausts 
the brain. But it is because we are importing into modem education hiury, worry, 

^ " De La Haute Education Intellectuelle," par Mgr. Dupanloup, Eveque d'Orleans. 
Trois tomes, Paris, 1870. 
2 " Downside Review," April, 1884. 
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and anxiety, selfishness, competition, and feverish desire for success, prize-winning, 
place-winning, and mark-winning, all tending year by year to grow in intensity, and 
to become more powerful agents, that I see and foresee injury to health, degra- 
dation of intellect, and a departure from a true idea of education." 

Remarks are sometimes made which seem to indicate an impression 
on the part of those who give utterance to them that memory work and 
cramming are almost synonymous terms. This surely is a mistake, 
especially in the case of boyp. This term "cramming " has, we take it, 
been imported into the educational vocabulary from the strong analogy 
thit exists between the process by which hapless chickens are stuffed for 
the market and that by which equally hapless youths are in many cases 
prepared for the more difficult competitive examinations. The un- 
fortunate birds have food forced down their throats at regular intervals 
in such quantities that they are unable to properly digest or assimilate 
it. And in the same way boys or young men are said to be crammed 
when, and only when, they either stuff themselves in private, or else 
attend a round of classes and lectures, and there receive instruction of 
such sort that, either on account of its quantity or of its quality, they are 
unable to absorb it in a healthy way, and make it part and parcel of 
their intellectual life. They may be crammed with knowledge of any 
kind — with dates, with grammar, with translation, with science, with 
philosophy, with poetry, with literature, with culture, if they are im- 
mature for these studies. Cramming is not specially attached to fact- 
knowledge ; indeed, from the nature of the case, schoolboys are less 
likely to be crammed with facts than with any other form of knowledge. 
Some remarks of Dr. Whewell in this connection are particularly 
apposite : — 

''The opposition between information merely accumulated in the memory by 
labour on the one side, and acts of understanding and reasoning on the other, is 
often dwelt upon as very important in directing the conduct of education, and no 
doubt is so. But the relation of these operations is misconodved, if it is conceived 
as a mere contrast ; for the labour of attention and the exercise of mem(Mry are the 
means by which we form active habits of reasoning and expressing reasons. Juvenile 
views of education are especially apt to fasten upon and to exaggei-ate this contrast 
Schoolboys and very yoimg students, and those of them especially who are most im- 
patient of steady thought and continued labour, find an easy gratification of their 
self-complacency in identifying all intellectual labour with the want of originality 
and vivacity of mind. It is their practice to affix tei*ms of grotesque contempt to 
the mental habits which they thus wish to depreciate ; and some of these terms are 
sometimes used indiscriminately for all exercises of the memory, whether in its 
necessary educational functions or in that forced preparation for examinations which 
is a pernicious vice m educational systems. The former, as well as the latter, is 
sometimes, by thoughtless people, called cnimming. And these terms, once put in 
circulation, exercise an almost unbounded sway over the young men's minds, and 
deprive them of the use of reason on these subjects. The contemptuous pbrases so 
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used seem to remove at once all intellectual dignity and value from the subject of 
&uch satire in the eyes of the young satirist We may pass by this schoolboy trick, 
as too shallow to cause any confusion. But that it can succeed, even with boys, 
shows how necessary it is to estimate duly the office of labour, industry, and 
attention in the business of education.''— (7am6ru2^<; Studies^ pp. 100-101. 

In the former article we saw at length how much stress Mgr. Dupan- 
loup lays on this aspect of education, and how he exacts from his pupils 
in every part of the school a great deal of learning by heart and other 
mere memory work, as essential to the thorough and solid development 
of their intelligence. Nor must it be thought that he had a low idea of 
education, or that he was an advocate of the system which regards the 
acquisition of fact-knowledge as its ultimate aim. Nothing could be 
more unfounded ; in one place he pronounces " almost valueless every 
education that ends without rhetoric (or literary studies) and without 
philosophy" (I. 461). What he says is, everything in its right place 
and in its right time ; do not precipitate boys into the mental discipline 
of men, but drill them thoroughly in the studies best suited to their age* 
In this way you will most effectually turn them out able and well-edu- 
cated men. 

A remark of Dr. Whewell's suggests the important question of 
examinations. Of course " forced preparation for them is a pernicious 
vice in educational systems," but preparation is not forced merely 
because it entails very accurate study and much memory work, as the 
same writer's judicious remarks make clear. But what says Mgr. 
Dupanloup on this subject ? At first sight he appears to be an uncom- 
promising opponent of public examinations, for in various places (1. 305, 
462) he speaks in very strong terms against the " baccalaureat,'' and 
no wonder. For when he wrote the examination for the bacealauriat 
h lettres was as unmitigated a cram as could well be devised. 

^ The candidate was shut up for two hours, with a dictionary, to translate from 
Latin, and was then examined orally for three-quarters of an hour in explanation of 
Latin, Greek, and French authors, and in philosophy, literature, history, mathe- 
matics, and physics. The questions were drawn from bags containing fifty on each 
subject, and, to render the work of preparation more definite, were published before 
hand by the examiners, and (with answers) by private enterprise."— J^Miy^ on a 
Liberal Mdttcation, p. 69. 

Such was the object of Mgr. Dupanloup's tirade, such the " Manuel " 
and the " Preparateur " of which he speaks with well-merited contempt. 
On the other hand, he suggests that the history course throughout the 
achool should be adapted to the baccalaureat, " because it is easy to com- 
bine the exigencies of this examination with those of a good historical 
course " (II. 36). And during the three years of higher studies which 
he established for young men who had been through the full school 
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course, inclading rhetoric and philosophy, he would encourage his pupils 
to study with a view of taking the degrees of licentiate, or doctor of 
letters, or bachelor of science (II. 461). The chief ground on which 
he objects to the hacmJaureat es leftres is that it interferes with the 
course of rhetoric and philosophy which he demands as the necessary 
finish to a good education. We may observe, however, that the con- 
ditions of Enghsh society at the present day render these courses, as 
understood by Mgr. Dupanloup, impossible.; for boys, in most cases, 
have to leave school and prepare for their careers in life just when our 
author would consider them fit to begin a course of rhetoric, after a pre- 
paration of seven or eight years of study (I. 311) ; nor will he allow the 
rhetoric to be anticipated on any consideration. But more of this anon. 

We believe that we rightly interpret his views by saying that in so far 
as examinations tend to promote the regular studies of the school course 
they are useful factors in education ; and that, as things stand, he would 
not consider them to interfere materially with the course of rhetoric, on 
account of the immature age and attainments of boys when they leave 
school. He certainly holds that emulation is one of the most important 
instruments of education, and among the chief means of promoting 
emulation he mentions quarterly and other examinations (II. 537). 

The excess to which the examination system has been pushed threatens 
to bring about a reaction in favour of that equally great evil which, 
after Cardinal Newman, we have called " viewiness." He describes it as 
follows : — 

" An intellectual man, as the world now conceives of him, is one who is full of 
"views" on all subjects of philosophy, on all matters of the day. It is almast 
thought a disgrace not to have a view at a moment's notice on any question from 
the Personal Advent to the cholera or mesmerism. . . Slavery, the gold fields, 
German philosophy, the French Empire, Wellington, Peel, Ireland, must all be 
practised on, day after day, by what are called original thinkers. . . There is a 
demand for a reckless originality of thought, and a sparkling plausibility of argu- 
ment ; a demand for crude theory and unsound philosophy, rather than none at 
all. . . Such parti-coloured ingenuities are indeed one of the chief evils of the 
day." — Idea of a University, p. xx. 

This ^aewiness displays itself often in a tendency to disparage know- 
ledge and preach up character and culture, and so forth. We remember 
noticing last summer, in the report of a " school speech day," the fol- 
lowing propositions :~"Men are daily more and more coming to feel 
that the worth of school education lies vei^y Utile in the knowledge 
which is won, but chiefly in the preparation which may be given for the 
struggle which is to come. Whether a man is to play his pait manfully 
among his fellows, and to achieve a successful life, depends very little 
upon schoolboy success. Knowledge is much, but character is more," &c. 
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Undoubtedly a man may get on right well in life in spite of ignorance ; 
but for all that ignorance must ever be a most deplorable misfortune, 
and we fancy that most of those who influence their age beneficially are 
men of education. Mgr. Dupanioup is an eloquent advocate of true 
cultivation and enlargement of mind, and therefore a most determined 
enemy to that "spurious philosophism," that gaudy, false culture 
which professes to despise extensive knowledge and hard work. He will 
not allow a lad at school to speak or write on any philosophical or 
political subjects, but only on simple themes. " The least inconvenience 
of such compositions is that they are meaningless to him, and therefore 
have the great defect of accustoming a young man to speak of that 
about which he is ignorant, to heap up declamatory phrases, and to 
strut about in emptiness and error" (I. 311). " I hold that the child- 
philosopher and historian of fifteen will be almost always the most 
conceited, the most foolish, and the most ridiculous being in the world" 
(I. 69). Cardinal Newman uses equally strong language 

" Nothing is more common in an age like this, when books abound, than to fancy 
that the gratification of a love of reading is real study. . . Such youths often 
profess to like poetry, or to like history, or biography ; they are fond of lectures on 
cei-tain of the physical sciences ; or they may possibly have a real and true taste for 
natural history or other cognate subjects ; and so far they may be regarded with 
satisfaction ; but on the other hand they profess that they do not like logic, they do 
not Uke algebra, they have no taste for mathematics ; which only means that they 
do not like application, they do not like attention, they shrink from the effort and 
labour of thinking, and the process of true intellectual gymnastics. The conse- 
quence will be that when they grow up they may, if it so happen, be agreeable in 
conversation, they may be well informed in this or that department of knowledge, 
they may be what is called literary ; but they will have no consistency, steadiness, 
or perseverance ; they will not be able to make a telling speech, or to write a good 
letter, or to fling in debate a smart antagonist, unless so far as, now and then, 
mother wit supplies a sudden capacity, which cannot be ordinarily counted on. They 
cannot state an argument or a question, or take a clear siurvey of a whole transaction, 
or give sensible and proper advice under difficulties, or any of those things which 
inspire confidence and gain influence, which raise a man in life and make him useful 
to his religion or his country." — Idea of a University ^ p. 341. 

"Nor indeed am I supposing that there is any gi-eat danger, at least in this day, of 
over-education ; the danger is on the other side. I will tell you, gentlemen, what 
has been the practical error of the last twenty years,^ not to load the memory of the 
student with a mass of undigested knowledge, but to attempt so much that nothing has 
been really effected, to teach so many things that nothing has properly been learned at 
all. It has been the error of distracting and enfeebling the mind by an unmeaning 
profusion of subjects, of implying that a smattering in a dozen branches of study was 
not shallowness, which it really is, but enlargement ; of considering an acquamtance 
with the learned names of things and persons, and the possession of clever duo- 
decimos, and attendance on eloquent lecturers, and membership with scientific insti- 
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tutions, and the sight of the experiments of the platform and the specimens of a 
museum, that all this was not dissipation of mind but progress. All things are to be 
learned at once, not first one thing, then another ; not one well, but many badly. 
Learning is to be without exertion, without attention, without toil, without ground- 
ing, without advance, without finishing. . . Whether it be the schoolboy, or the 
schoolgirl, or the youth at college, or the mechanic in the town, or the politician in 
the senate, all have been the victims in one way or other of this most preposterous 
and pernicious of delusions."— Ibid., p. 142. 

" As to that superficial acquaintance with chemistry, and geology, and astronomy, 
and political economy, and modem history, and biography, and other branches of 
knowledge which periodical literature, and occasional lectures, and scientific institu- 
tions diffuse through the community, I think it a graceful accomplishment, and a 
suitable, nay in this day necessary accomplishment, in the case of educated men. 
Nor am I disparaging or discouraging the thorough acquisition of any one of these 
studies, or denying that, so far as it goes, such thorough acquisition is a real 
education of the mind. All I say is, call things by their right names, and do not 
confuse together ideas which are essentially different. . . Recreations are not 
education ; accomplishments are not education. . . I do not say that such amuse- 
ments, such occupations of mind, are not a gi'eat gain ; but they are not education. 
You may as well call drawing and fencing education as a knowledge of botany or 
conchology. Stuffing birds or playing stringed instruments is an elegant pastime, 
and a resource to the idle, but they are not education ; they do not form or cultivate 
the intellect. Jeremy Taylor could quote Plutarch, and Plotinus, and Pythagoras, 
yet they could not keep him from veering about in religion, till no one can tell to 
this day what he held and what he did not ; nor shall we be kept steady in any 
principles or truths whatsoever merely by having seen a Red Indian or Caifir, or 
having measured a palaeotherion. Education is a high word ; it is nothing less than 
a formation of the mind ; it is the preparation for knowledge, and it is the imparting 
of knowledge in proportion to that preparation."— Ibid., pp. 143-144. 

In spite of the length of these extracts, which draw so clear a contrast 
between viewiness and true education, we must add two further passages 
illustrative of the closing sentence of the last quotation, which will em- 
body Cardinal Newman's behefs as to what is the best and soundest 
education to be given at school. It will be seen that he agrees entirely 
with Mgr. Dupanloup's ideas as portrayed in our former article. 

" I hold very strongly that the first step in intellectual training is to impress upon 
a boy's mind the idea of science, method, order, principle and system ; of rule and 
exception, of richness and harmony. This is commonly and excellently done by 
beginning with grammar ; nor can too great accuracy, or minuteness and subtlety of 
teaching be used towards him, as his faculties expand, with this simple view. Hence 
it is that critical scholarship is so important a discipline for him, when he is leaving 
school for the University. A second science is the mathematics : this should follow 
grammar, still with the same object, viz., to give liim a conception of development 
and arrangement from around a common centre. Hence it is that chronology and 
geography are so necessary for him when he reads history, which is otherwise little 
better than a story book. Hence, too, metrical composition when he reads poetry, 
in order to stimulate his powers into action m every practicable way, and to prevent 
a passive reception of images and ideas which may else pass out of the mind as soon 
as they have entered it. Let him once gain this habit of method, of starting from 
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fixed points, of making his ground good as he goes, of distinguishing what he knows 
from what he does not, and I conceive he will be gradually initiated into the largest 
and truest philosophical views, and will feel nothing but impatience and disgust at 
the random theories, and imposing sophistries, and dashing paradoxes which carry 
away half-formed and superficial intellects." — Ibid. xix. 

Even addressing young men who have left school, Cardinal Newman 
says : — 

" Consider what a discipline in accuracy of thought it is to have to construe a 
foreign language into your own ; what a still severer and more improving exercise 
it is to translate from yoiu* own into a foreign language. Consider again what 
a lesson in memory and discrimination it is to get up, as it is called, any one 
chapter of history. Consider again what a trial of acuteness, caution, and 
exactness it is to master, and still more to prove, a number of definitions. 
Again, what an exercise in logic is classification, what an exercise in logical 
precision it is to understand and enunciate the proof of any of the more diffi- 
cult propositions of Euclid, or to master any one of the great arguments of 
Christianity so thoroughly as to bear examination upon it ; or, again, to analyse 
sufficiently, yet in as few words as possible, a speech, or to draw up a critique upon 
a poem. And so of any other science — chemistry, or comparative anatomy, or 
natural history ; it does not matter what it is if it be really studied and mastered, as 
far as it is taken up. The result is formation of mind— that is, a habit of order and 
system, a habit of referi'ing every accession of knowledge to what we already know, 
and of adjusting the one with the other ; and, moreover, as such a habit implies, the 
actual acceptance and use of certain principles as centres of thought around which 
our knowledge grows and is located. Where this critical faculty exists history is no 
longer a mere story book, or biography a romance ; orators and publications of the 
day are no longer uifallible authorities ; eloquent diction is no longer a substitute 
for matter, nor bold statements or lively descriptions a substitute for proof."— Ibid, 
p. 501. 

Such habits of mind are true culture, for 

" Our desideratum is the force, the steadiness, the comprehensiveness, and the 
flexibility of the intellect, the conmiand over our own powers, the instinctive just 
estimate of things as they pass before us, which sometimes, indeed, is a natural gift, 
but commonly is not gained without much eff'ort and the exercise of years. This is 
real cultivation of mind.'* — Ibid. p. xvi. 

Such is Cardinal Newman's doctrine on the nature of viewiness and 
true culture, and the methods by which the latter is to be obtained in 
due measure during our school days. To enter on the question of higher 
studies and mental training after school hfe is beyond our present scope. 
We have quoted him at considerable length, as he appears to us to treat 
this question with greater force and more in detail than Mgr. Dupan- 
ioup, though the latter is sufficiently explicit. Both are agreed as to 
the diflFerence between true culture, which means discipline of mind, and 
false culture, which means merely the power of thinking superficially, of 
talking ghbly, and of writing showily. The former is effectually minis- 
tered to in our early years by the studies of the regular school course, if 
thoroughly performed ; the latter is one of the chief evils of the day^ 
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We have spoken several times in these reviews of the course of rhetoric 
with which our author would end the scholastic curriculum, and this 
appears to be the place to give some detailed account of it. We must 
remark, however, that in its entirety his scheme would not be applicable 
to us, for reasons that we shall indicate later on. In the first place, 
then, he discourages in the case of boys verse- writing in the vernacular 
(I. 359) ; and though maintaining that for men composition is the very 
best mental exercise (III. 114), yet up to his second class, which in age 
and work corresponds to our rhetoric, he allows no prose composition 
whatsoever in the vernacular (I. 514). He trusts to grammar, carefully 
corrected written translations, analysis, pr^is-writing, &c., to secure 
grammatical correctness, and to the classical and modern authors studied 
to furnish the mind with materials, training, and general literary per- 
ceptions unconsciously absorbed. He does not expect original thought 
from younger boys, but thinks that if they have been thoroughly drilled 
in the regular studies for six years, and then have two years' training in 
literature and composition, they will turn out well-grounded, soUd, cul- 
tivated, and brilliant young men. On entering the class corresponding 
to our rhetoric he would expect his pupils to know the vernacular, Latin 
and Greek, and to be able to write correct and fairly fluent Latin ; so 
much he used actually to accomplish. His chief reason for thus post- 
poning composition may sound paradoxical. It is that the best method 
of learning to write forcibly and elegantly in one's native tongue is to 
begin with a training of several yeara in composition in foreign lan- 
guages (I. 366). One obvious reason suggests itself, viz., that the all- 
important thing in writing is to clearly and thoroughly and definitely 
grasp the idea you wish to express, and then express it ; for if this be 
done your style will at all events be clear and forcible ; and this must 
be done in order to translate from English into another language. In a 
lecture recently delivered at Cambridge Professor Storr said : — 

" I have no doubt that the practice of composition in another tongue does teach 
style more effectually and more easily than essay-writing in the mother tongue;'' but 
he would look to French rather than Latin. 

Professor Bain also believes that 

" In the case of young pupils there are very strong objections to essay or theme 
writing. It is a contravention of the all-pervading principle of teaching— to do one 
thing at a time. The finding of the matter absorbs half, or more than half the 
attention of the learner, and leaves little room for the study of the style. In a 
composition exercise the matter should be provided, and the pupils required to find 
a suitable expression. Something might be given in outline, which they are to 
expand ; but even this is too much of a subject lesson at the early stages."—" Edu- 
cation," p. 351. See also the preface to his " English Composition," where he sug- 
gests paraphrases from poetry into prose and precis-writing as good exercise. It 
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appears to us that written translations from foreign languages, answers to histoiy 
questions, &c., might be made to form first-rate themes in English composition. 

For the first half of the "seconde" (our rhetoric or matriculation) 
year, the compositions would be letters, dialogues, anecdotes, allegories, 
portraits, characters, &c. ; and then historical, descriptive, or oratorical 
essays. But the author would have two Latin compositions to only one 
English each week. In this class all the literary studies are of an ele- 
mentary and preparatory nature. In his rhetoric the sc3ne changes ; 
everything assumes a distinct and high hterary tone. Ehetoric with 
Mgr. Dapanloup means Htsrary studies of the most elevated kind — the 
careful study and imitation of masterpieces, criticism, essay-writing. 
Comparatively little time should be devoted to the rules of rhetoric 
(I. 324) ; much to the study of authors and composition. A good year's 
work should produce some thirty essays in EngUsh or Latin, carefully 
written and elaborated (I. 546). During the second half of this year he 
would have weekly debates of an hour or so (I. 548) ; in fact, everything 
that would tend to stimulate the young men, already well matured for it, 
to vigorous thought and original composition, and to impress on them 
literary instincts and the canons of true taste. Ehetoric thus under- 
stood is culture in the highest S9ns3 of the word, and of such supreme 
importance does our author hold it that he hesitates not to say, "I 
CDusider almost valueless every education that ends without rhetoric and 
without philosophy" (I. 461) ; and calls it "the corner stone and crown, 
the most solid and briUiant part of the humanities " (I. 307). 

We said that this system would not work with us ; and this for two 
reasons. Because our students cannot, as a rule, at present compose with 
sufficient fluency in any foreign language, either ancient or modern, to 
get any literary cultivation worth talking of from their themes ; and 
because, to the best of our knowledge, this magnificent course of practical 
rhetoric is not to be found in any English-speaking school. The 
Protestant schools leave it to the University ; the Cathohc schools 
leave it to chance ; nor can they well help themselves. They do 
indeed teach English composition ; and rightly, considering they 
cannot count on the year's course of rhetoric with its thirty essays. 
They can attempt no more ; for literary studies and culture cannot be 
anticipated ; or at least, if anticipated, will probably degenerate into 
that " viewiness," that " spurious philosophism," so strongly denounced 
by Mgr. Dupanloup and Cardinal Newman. " To admit children into 
• rhetoric and philosophy is to understand nothing about higher education, 
or about these great studies " (II. 481). Without the solid foundation 
of grammar and other severe studies, without a considerable accumula- 
tion of knowledge, and ripeness of mind, " rhetoric is nothing." (I. 222). 
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We have now given a fairly complete account of the doctrine incul- 
cated in " La Haute Education Intellectuelle " in so far as it concerns 
the ordinary school curriculum ; we have also stated the author's views 
on the important questions of examinations and culture. Much as we 
should like to say something about utiUtarianism in education, we must 
needs pass the matter by ; for it is far too serious a one to be huniedly 
treated of, and its adequate discussion would extend the article far 
beyond its fair share of the space available in this number of the 
" Review." 



Physiology teaches us that external influences are most potent to 
determine the growth of physical habits. Muscle, bone, and sinew, 
keen vision, sharp hearing, &c., are produced by the necessity of cir- 
cumstances almost as surely as effect follows cause. So in the intel- 
lectual order methodical habits, early formed, are invaluable friends 
to the student throughout hfe, while the moral and social atmospheres 
in which we hve are all powerful factors in the formation of cha- 
racter. Influences exerted through the senses, and above all the 
unconscious action of example given by those with whom our lives 
are cast, almost entirely go to produce what is called the iom of our 
characters. That man is little more than ".a bundle of habits" 
requires no proof for any reflecting mind ; neither is it our purpose 
to insist upon this truth except with the view of calhng attention to 
the consequent importance of early surroundings in home and school 



Lookirg at the same truth from the opposite point of view, we are 
struck with the way home influences for good or bad can be read in 
the acts and character of every new comer to school hfe, wliile every 
Echool is as certain to impress its own peculiar type upon all who 
pass through their course within its walls. Every college is, so to 
speak, a little world of its own, and although individual characteristics 
remain still strongly marked, yet it impresses a nameless something 
upon its students. A Downside boy is not a Stonyhurst or an Ushaw 
boy. Each estabhshment has a distinct mould of its own in which 
the characters of young and pliant natures are fashioned, during the 
all important passage from childhood to youth and manhood, into that 
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"composite product," the English Catholic gentleman. Time and 
judicious handling are required for a boy to take the stamp of his 
school with profit to himself and credit to his "alma mater," and in 
the rush of nineteenth century life this is often denied. A boy will 
come too late and leave too early for his school to impress its seal 
more than surface deep. Still, given the time, although the result 
will, it is hoped, be the same in each case, every school affixes its own 
proper stamp to its students no less than to its prizes. It is our pur- 
pose in these few pages to state what we believe to be the peculiar cha- 
racteristic stamp of the typical Downside boy, and to analyse what may 
be termed the composition of the atmosphere in which the growth of 
such characteristics is fostered, the product of which ought to be 
a Catholic gentleman. 

The question is often asked, "What is the peculiar character 
of the training afforded at any given college ?" It is perhaps superfluous 
to remark that it is easier to ask than to answer such a question. 
Every college of any standing has a traditional method wluch has 
been the result of the experienc3 of many generations of practical 
educatora. Such a system most probably follows no written law, and 
very Ukely those who are engaged in carrying it out could give little 
account of the philosophy of their special methods. The system has 
worked well in the past, while new experiments from time to time 
attempted by some educational reformer have only served to prove 
the wisdom of those who have stuck to the beaten tracks. Short cuts 
in moral as in intellectual training are very often longest in the end. 
The question asked about the Downside system we have often heard 
answered by saying that the Benedictine traditional training was to 
make the " school " as much like the ^* family " as is consistent with 
sound disciphne. 

This is perhaps the foundation of the training given in Benedictine 
colleges, but there is very much more in monastic education than can 
be formularised in a generahsation such as this. The chief object of 
every Christian, and hence of every Benedictine, educator is to insure 
the religious training of those committed to his care. The monk is 
zealous for religious influences even, it may be, at the expense of 
worldly wisdom. In this he but follows the example of St. Benedict 
who fled from Rome and preferred to be scienter nescius et sapienter 
indociusj'^ rather than run the risk of contamination in the schools of 
Rome. 

The union of secular instruction with rehgious education was carried 
out during the middle ages in the monasteries ol the Order, and was 
in conformity with the judgment and practice of all Christian antiquity. 
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The Church has ever fought most strenuously against the separation of 
these two brandies of training, the intellectual and the moral or reU- 
gi'ous. In this it has argued on sound principles of physiology. If 
the man is to be religiously minded and morally upright, the youth 
must be trained in the practice of virtue, and receive his early edu- 
cation among religious surroundings. 

In these days the attempt of liberahsm to storm the stronghold of 
rehgion, and claim the youth of nations for the teachers of secular 
knowledge only, is opposed most strenuously by all who desire the pre- 
servation of religious thought and Christian morality ; while the tem- 
porary success of the attack in France, Belgium, and elsewhere is 
rightly looked upon by the ecclesiastical authorities as the " Grand 
pM " of the church in these days. " Sapientia cum re/igione insfipar- 
dbili mxu cohceref'^ was the dictum of Lactantius, and for this reason 
from early times schools were naturally attached to episcopal residences 
and monasteries. Wilham of Malmesbury says of St. Wilfrid of York 
that " great men committed their sons to him to be educated, whether 
they intended them to militate for the Lord or the world ^ and of 
his successor Egbert, Alcuin testifies, 



What was true of the cathedral schools was certainly the case with 
the vast abbey schools scattered over Christian Europe, in which men 
placed thv^ir sons for education. In these cloisters the ideal wish of 
St. Clement of Alexandria was realised, '* Men honoured the young and 
suppUed them with the education of God." A great French writer ^ has 
said, " The schools in monasteries were more than schools of learning 
they were in a high sense scJwols, for the moral faculties were singularly 
well cultivated. The great originality of the middle ages w^as culti- 
vation of self-knowledge. "Less inventive than antiquity, these ages 
did nothing but study man. Thus theology itself was the study of 
man, for the relations of God with man required that study." * Bonald® 
declares that "the first instruction for youth, that of which it is not 
given to man to appreciate the value or to estimate the influence, 
consists in habits rather than in reasonings, in examples rather than in 
direct lessons." This is just what the monastic schools have ever 
claimed to supply. It was this spirit that prompted the Great Bene- 
dictine Order to draw back from the movement which gave the world 
the University system ; and although it took its part with honour to its 

1 Lib. iv., c. 3. 2 De Gest. Pont, 
s Michelet. * " Mores Catholici," Bk. x., cap. 9. « Legislation Prim, iii., 40. 



" Indolis egregise jiivenes quoscunque videbat 
Hos sibi conjunxit, docuit, nutrivit» amavit. 
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traditional learning in these great centres of knowledge, it was always 
with a fear that, by substituting such universal educational establish- 
ments for the old religious cloisters, and the heated atmosphere of the 
schools for peaceful monastic influences, it would be sacrificing more 
than it gained, and lose its chief advantage in the training of youth. 
In the eyes of monastic teachers the silent influences of the cloistral 
exercises possessed more real value as a factor in education than the 
keen competition of students gathered round the chair of a public 
professor. 

What the great religious schools were in the middle ages, that 
Downside and other Benedictine schools are to-day. Their chief and 
peculiar power as educational centres still Hes in the unseen influence 
of the cloistral exercises upon the students who come to receive their 
education from the rehgious. The 'atmosphere' which per\"ades such 
establishments as St. Gregory's must needs be impregnated with the 
sapematural, and in spite of human shortcomings the influence of the 
presence of a body of men who have given up everything to embrace 
the religious life should effect by its silent teaching more than years 
of preaching and verbal instruction. 

We have little doubt that the experience of many who have been 
educated at Downside will bear us out Dr. Carpenter,^ speaking of 
the necessity of the formation of good habits in the young, lays 
special stress on the need of teaching, by example as much as by 
precept, principles of order and regularity^ and the cultivation of a 
sense of duty and obligation. These obviously should be taught more 
in regular estabhshments than in those conducted by laymen, or even 
by ecclesiastics ; not necessarily, of course, orally and theoretically, but 
by example and practice. A few instances of this may perhaps, not 
be amiss. 

The first educating influence of a monastery is undoubtedly the 
Church and its services. Of necessity the public functions are carried 
out by religious with the greatest solemnity and decorum, and although 
perhaps to some, whilst they are at school, the services may appear 
somewhat long and tedious, still the liturgy of the Chm-ch is not to 
them, as to so many Catholics in these days, a closed book. If Candle- 
mas day. Ash Wednesday, All Souls day, &c., are to be in after life 
anything more than mere names, as they are to their protestant neighbours, 
they must be duly and properly solemnised during the days of education. 
And even if in after years there is in the press of life little chance of 



1 " Mental Physiology,' p. 353 
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young men being able to attend those solemn rites, stiU the days can 
hardly pass without recalling to mind their sacred purpose. 

So the " Divine Office " which is to so many a mystery, is to a 
CathoHc educated in a monastery perfectly familiar. Although he may 
never have attended at the " Greater Hours," he is constantly hearing 
about them, and he knows, perhaps, more about Matins and Prime than 
the ordinary modem Catholic does about Vespers and CompUne, while 
the glimpses he has of choral recitation, with its solemn decorum and 
impressive ceremonial, cannot fail to impress his young mind with the 
reverence becoming the pubhc prayers of the Church. Most of those 
who have been educated at Downside will remember how in the dor- 
mitories near the " old chapel " the tones of the morning matins were 
the first sounds that met the ear on awakening before the " calling up." 
The effect must have been experienced to be fully appreciated, but it is 
not difficult to imagine the impression produced on the mind by the 
knowledge that, in the dark and cold of a winter's morning, the men 
who taught in the schools were engaged in giving the first hours of 
their hard day's work to prayer. Moreover at night one of the last 
sounds to reach the ear was that of the Compline Antiphon of Our 
Lady. Few Downside boys will forget the beautiful melody of 
FabouUier's "Salve," which came to them in their dormitory cubicles 
from the old choir. For the present generation this no longer exists, 
but we doubt if even the inspiring grandeur of the modern church will 
compensate for these slight indications of monastic life. 

Another important lesson is taught in a monastic school when, as at 
Downside, the religious are at times in the Refectory with the students. 
The chaunt of the grace, the silence and gravity, all speak of order and 
regularity, and manifest by example that mortification and self-restraint 
which it is the duty of every Christian instructor to teach. In the 
intercourse, also, of the religious with the boys, free and familiar as it 
has ever been at St. Gregory's, the latter cannot fail to learn many 
important and necessary lessons both as to duty and obligation. The 
present writer remembers how impressed he used to be by the sudden 
check put on a conversation, the covering the head with the hood, and 
the hurrying away at the first sound of the comphne bell. The broken 
sentence was as poetical and full of meaning as the unfinished letter in 
the monastic legend. In the same way the pemussions openly required 
for the smallest matters constantly recalled the strict obhgations of duty 
and law, and taught the purpose and utility of the small minutiaj of 
school discipline. On one occasion the writer learnt a lesson of self- 
government which he has never forgotten. His class, and he promi- 
nently among them, had been unusually provoking to the master, a 
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Stirling monk, whom all honoured. The latter lost his self-control, and 
manifested a shortness of temper quite excusable under the circum- 
stances and provocation. No more was thought of the matter till in 
the evening the religious came and begged the writer's pardon for 
manifesting this- shortness of temper, and thus heaping " coaJs of fire" 
upon his head taught him a lesson never forgotten. 

The familiar intercourse of religious with the students in the games 
and walks does, if properly conducted, much for their true education. 
In the middle ages we find men constantly contrasting their teaching in 
a monastery with that of some secular pedagogue, and looking back to 
their time in the cloisters as to the " play place " of their early days, 
Colemann says that he had " heard Hemming, the sub-prior of Peter- 
borough, describe the juvenile sports of St. Wulstan, and how he used 
to play on the meadows with other boys, and that at a time when he was 
a mirror of saintly youth." ^ In the Abbey of Monte Casino in the 
tenth century the Abbot Oderisius made a bath for the youths, and 
about the same time another was made at St. Benedict's of Capua, so 
that the " See of Petre " is only a modern imitation of what the middle 
ages had provided for the youth educated in the monasteries. In the 
"walks," also, it can be shown that modern monastic training only 
follows older methods, for we learn that it was wliilst on an excursion 
from the monastery with some of the monks that St. Meinrad acquired 
his first desire to serve God in solitude. 

We have said thus much to show that scientifically training in a reli- 
gious house should, in its highest sense, be more perfect than elsewhere. 
The advantages and opportunities are within reach, and the conditions 
of a true education, moral, social, and religious, are present. In these 
days it is not possible to be content with mediocre intellectual teaching, 
but there is no reason why the one should not exist with the other, or 
why together with the important mental training required of the youth 
of the day, Downside should not still continue to implant the even more 
desirable characteristic quahties of an English Catholic gentleman. 



^ Dissection of the Saxon Chronicle. 
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AMONG THE ARCHIVES. 
V. 

A Calendar of Papers in the Archives of St. Gregory's 
Monastery, Downside. 

{Cmitinued from Vol, /F., p, 84,) 

1689. "The HumLle Peticon of Katherine Cheringtoii, the widow 
and relict of Edward Cherington, late of Thyddington, in 
the county of Warwick, Gent, dec^." (See 1642, Feb. 18th. ; 
1649, Oct. 24th, and 1678, January 3rd, in this Calendar.) 

This is a petition from the above widow and her son to the 
Queen Dowager, Katherine of Braganza, praying to be protected 
against the designs of one Henry Parker, Esq., who sought by 
unfair means to possess himself of the farm or tenement of 
Tyddington, " to the utter mine and impoverishment of your 
poore Peticoner and her said sonne, whose Ancesters have beene 
Ancient Tenants to the same. And the said Henry Parker, 
coveting to joyne the said small Tenement (like Naboth's vine- 
yard), to his vast and great estate, though your poore Peticoner 
and her sonne have no other subsistance." 

Two members of this family of Cherington or Cheryton 
became Benedictines, D. Matthew professed at Dieulouard, and 
' D. Basil, professed at St. Edmund's, Paris. 

1689. February 25th. Official document on parchment, issued by 
" Timotheus Baldwyn Miles," Vicar General of the Bishop of 
Worcester, appointing Mra. Cherington administratrix of the 
affairs of her late husband. 

1690. December 22nd. Parchment brief of Alexander VIH., granting 
the favour of a privileged altar to the altar of St. Benedict in 
the church of the English Benedictines of St. Gregory's, at 
Douay, provided twelve or thirteen other masses were daily said 
in their church. The document is signed by J. F. Card. Alba- 
nus, and is endorsed **Pro Mon'*** S. Gregorii Duaci.'* 

The following brief is to a similar effect. 
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1691. 



169|. 



1697. 



1699. 



1699. 



January 3rd. Brief of Alexander VIII., granting the above 
favour provided fourteen masses were daily said in the church 
of St. Gregory. It bears the same signature as the above, and 
its authenticity is attested by " Franciscus de la Noiie, Bancarius 
Romanae Curiae expeditionum, Parisiis in Via vulgo de la harpe 
commorans." 

March 21st. Schedule of the goods and implements at Grafton 
belonging to the Right Hon. Charles Earl of Shrewsbury, de- 
livered up by Mr. Francis Woolmer into the custody of Mr. 
James Arden, his lordship's agent, on the 21st day of March, 



" Imprimis in the parlor eight Bookes, yid<^^ The oulde Testament in 
twoe volumes Translated into Englishe by ye Colledge att Doway. The 
Newe or Reames Testament in Englishe, Cambdens Brittania in Englishe, 
Darnell's colleccon of ye History of England untill ye end of the Raigne of 
King Edward ye Third. The History of King Henry the 7th. The in- 
stitucon of ye lawes of England, and Carewe's poems." 
April 29tb. Authentic copy of the brief of Pope Innocent XII., 
granting a plenary indulgence on the usual conditions to all who 
should visit the churches or chapels belonging to the English 
Benedictines during the forthcoming General Chapter to be held 
in August next at S. Edmund's in Paris. 
Feb. 15th. Dame Mary Caryll, O.S.B., abbess of Dunkirk to her 
brother — John Caryll, of West Grinstead, Sussex, secretary to 
Queen Mary of Modena. — This letter relates chiefly to money 
matters affecting the English Benedictine nuns of Dunkirk. 
Feb. 25th. The same to the same. — On business matters : the 
abbess regrets that their new agent, Mr. Whitford, does not 
understand their affairs so well as Fr. President was used to. 
(Qu ; F. Joseph Shirburn, Pres. Gen. Cong. Ang. O.S.B. ? ) 
.d. The same to the same. The abbess alludes to the failing trade 
of Dunkirk and the consequent number of bankruptcies among 
the merchants of that town ; and mentions the departure of 
Mr. Knightley towards Lambspring to stay with his brother, 
the abbot of that place. 

May 24th. Mother Mary Wright, Prioress of the English 
Augustinians at Bruges, to John Caryll, concerning the arrange- 
ments for the profession of his niece. Sister Mary Anne Caryll, 
daughter of Philip Caryll, and sister of Dame 31. Benedict 
Caryll, O.S.B., of Dunkirk, who died in 1729. 
October 10th. The original and two authenticated copies of 
the brief of Innocent XII., of this date, extending to those who 
visit the private chapels and oratories of the EngUsh Benedio- 
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tines in England the indulgences granted by Urban VIII., (in 
the Bull Plantata), to those who on certain great feasts of the 
Order should visit the churches attached to the monasteries of 
the congregation. 

1699. December 2nd. Abbess Caryll to her brother, thanking him 
for his intervention on behalf of her community in matters re- 
lating to the nuns of the Irish Benedictine monastery at Tpres. 

c. 1700. Dame Maui-a Knightley, O.S.B., of Dunkirk, to John Lord 
Caryll, thanking him in the name of the community for prevent- 
ing their incorporation with the Irish nuns of Ypres. 

c. 1700. Abbess Mary Caryll, of Dunkirk, to her brother. The affairs 
of the Irish Benedictine nuns at Ypres, are still unsettled, the 
Bishop of that town not permitting the profession of the four 
Irish novices till some settled foundation had been secured for 
the community. We learn incidentally that the King of France 
made an annual donation of 500 florins towards the support of 
the Irish nuns. The nuns of Dunkirk have hopes of soon 
making terms with the Jesuits for the land adjoining their 
garden. 

1700. January 25th. The same to the same : chiefly concerning the 
affairs of the nuns of Ypres and Dunkirk. 

1700. April 17th. Dispensation from the Cardinal Penitentiary, 
Leander Colloredus, for the admission of D. Ambrose, WilUam 
Brown, professed monk of St. Gregory's, to holy orders and all 
positions of honour in the English Congregation, excepting that 
of President General. On parchment, with vesica shaped seal 
in excellent preservation. 

1701. April 18th. Brief of Clement XI., granting indulgences on the 
usual conditions to all who visit the church of St. Gregory's, at 
Douay, or the church of any monastery of the congregation, 
during the General Chapter to be held in the ensuing August. 
On parchment ; the seal is imperfect. 

1702. August 5th. Abbess Mary Caryll, of Dunkirk, to her brother ; 
chiefly concerning money matters, the hardness of the times, and 
the profession of Lady Anderton's daughter. Dame Mary Bap- 
tist, in her convent. 

1704. November 8th. The same to the same. On business affairs 
connected with her community. 

1705. February 22nd. " The lease of our house in St. Albin's Street." 
A lease of a house belonging to St. Gregory's at Douay to Jean 
Charpentier, " bourgeois imprimeur." Attached are the signa- 
tures of D. Michael PuUeiu, Prior, and D. John Stourton, 
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1706. 

1706. 

1706. 
1706. 

1706. 
1706. 
1707. 

1707. 
1707. 



Procurator of St. Gregory's. The witnesses are Robert Ward, 
practicienf (probably a resident English physician) and Julian 
Ochin, gardener. 

January 7th. A lengthy mandate of Maximilian Henry Joseph, 
Baron of Weichs, Bishop of Rhodiopolis, Vicar General and 
Commissary in Spirituals and Temporals of the Bishop of Hil- 
desheim, and Dean of the Chapter, concerning the Abbey of 
Lambspring. The Bishop quotes in full a brief of Clement XI., 
of December 9th, 1705, authorising liim to investigate the points 
at issue between the Abbot of Lambspring, D. Maurus Knightley 
and the President General of the English Benedictines, D. 
Bernard Gregson, who had nominated D. Gregory Riddell 
administrator of the monastery against the rights of the Abbot. 
March 28th. Lady Abbess Caryll to her brother ; alludes to 
some troubles she has lately had owing to the ill will of a servant 
whom she had dismissed. 

May 30th. A paper relating to the house let to Jean Charpentier, 
(see above, 1705, February 22nd). 

September 16th. The Abbess of Dunkirk to her brother; 
thanking him for the great donation he has promised their 
monastery, and assuring him of the constant prayers of the 
sixty nuns who were then in the community. The letter con- 
tains many allusions to the troubles of the EngUsh Catholics, 
and condoles with her brother on his eighteen years of exile for 
his services to the Stuarts. 

November 5th. The same to the same. On business matters 
concerning her community and family. 

November 17th. " Copie of my Lord Caryll's letter to my Lady 
Abbesse of Dunkirk ; " on family affairs, &c. 
February 23rd. Copy of the brief of Clement XL, "Dilecto 
fiho Eduardo Paston modemo et pro tempore existenti Rectore 
CoUegii Anglorum Duacen : " permitting him after due examin- 
ation to present for ordination candidates educated in the 
English Seminary at Douay, without further examination by the 
ordinary, &c. 

May 14th. Brief of Clement XI. granting certain indulgences 
to all who should devoutly visit the seven altars in St. Gregory's 
Church at Douay. 

Another brief of the same date, granting indulgences to all 
present during the singing of Our Lady's Litanies on Saturdays 
and feasts of the Blessed Virgin in St. Gregory's Church. 
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nOl. Brief allowing the favour of a privileged altar, to the altar of St. 
Benedict in St. Gregory's Church, provided five other Maascs 
were daily said in the same church. (See 1690, Dec. 22nd, and 
1691, January 3rd, in this calendar). 

These three briefs are on parchment, with seals, and in good 
condition. 

1707. May 16th. The Abbess of Dunkirk to her brother. Speaking 
of one of her relatives she writes : 

" Our niece Cope is arrived. . . . Her husband stays at Qant, his father 
not alowing he should goe into these parts, but requeres his makeing a 
Campaigne under Mallberow,^ who has promist to put him into some good 
post, she having heard, 1 have had some credit with that Qenerall, by my 
tendernes to his Prisoners." 

1707. June 5th. The same to the same. On family affairs. 

1707. November 3rd. A legal document relating to the acquisition of 
a tenement in the Rue St. Albin, Douay, by the monks of St. 
Gregory's. From it we gather that at the above date D. Cuth- 
bert Robinson was Prior, D. Edmund Taylor, Sub-Prior, D. 
Edward Chorley, Procurator, and D. D. George Fitzwilhams 
and Basil Warwick, Depositarians ; Robert Ward being the 
Practicienf and Roch Sampire their Bomestiqtie, 
This is followed by a second paper bearing on the same subject. 

1707. December 13th. Letters of Louis XIV. permitting the English 
Benedictines of St. Edmund's, Paris, and of other houses of the 
Congregation to hold benefices belonging to their order in the 
King's dominions. 

1707. December 13th. The Abbess of Dunkirk to her brother, announ- 
c'ng the approaching profession of one of his nieces, and other 
matters affecting the community. 

1707. December 23rd. The same to the same. Wishing him "a 
joyfull Chrismass," and adding " it dus not appeare it will be 
very comfortable to me, for there is such a scarsity of monnys 
in England, that all makes excuses of payment of due debts." 

1708. July 13th. The same to the same. The Abbess informs her 
brother that the Duke of Norfolk had engaged Sir Edward 
Southcote and their nephew to make a " progress " with him ; 
the first place to be visited was St. Winifrid's well. 

1702. April Ist. Profession scroll of D. Elphege Dobson who took his 
vows at Lambspring on this day. 

1709. December 6th. The Abbess of Dunkirk to her brother. Her 
only news is that their nephew Philip Caryll coming as far as 

^ The Duke of Marlborough. 
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Dover to take shipping for Ostend, "is stopt with our servant 
there. I can learn nothing . . . what the acoedent or crime 
is that they should be both made Prisoners in Dover Castle, for 
'tis clear they had a pass." 

1710. January Ist. The same to the same. The Abbess begs her 
brother to present her profound respects and duty at the Queen's 
feet, and assure her of her prayers " for tho' I dispaire of this 
year's peace, yet not att all disponding of our King's^ restoration, 
and I hope not farr off, and this is the faith that raises our 
drooping hearts." Speaking of Philip Caryll's arrest she says : 
" They were sent for to towne and are under the messengers' 
hands in London : they expect every day to be called before my 
Lord Sunderland for examination." 

1710. J uly 20th. The same to the same. Their nephew had recovered 
his freedom and hoped soon to present himself at St. Germain's. 
^ James II. 

{^To "be continued.) 



THE EIGHT HON. MR. JUSTICE DAY. 

John Charles Frederick Sigi^und Day was born at the Hague 
in the year 1826. His father, Captain Day, of the 49th Regiment, had 
served in the American and other wars, and his mother was a Dutch 
lady. Whilst his son was still very young. Captain Day settled down on 
some property which had belonged to the family for two or three hun- 
dred years at Englishatch, near Bath. Here both he and his wife soon 
died, but not before Captain Day had taken his son what was then 
considered " The Grand Tour." His travels must have impressed him, 
young as he was, very deeply, for in after years he often referred to 
some incident or other that happened during them, or to some place he 
had then visited. 

He was educated partly in Switzerland and partly at Rome, but 
reversing the ordinary arrangement then in vogue, he came back to 
England to finish his studies. He was placed at Downside in August, 
1847, and was one of the first students to take his degrees at the newly- 
constituted University of London. His name is also to be seen on the 
list of those who were chosen by their fellow-students to preside over the 
Christmas festivities under the title of " King of St. Gregory's Court," 

J 
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He married whilst very young the daughter of J. Brown, Esq., of 
London, and was shortly after called to the Bar in 1849. He soon 
became well known in legal circles, and took silk in 1872. He was 
known as a very careful and sound lawyer, and was proverbially "good " 
with a British jury. Above everything he excelled in the power of 
cross-examining a witness. 

He next became a " Bencher " of his Inn (the Middle Temple), and 
in 1882 was appointed by the present Government to a judgeship in the 
Queen's Bench, and received the honour of knighthood from Her 
Majesty. He has the satisfaction of knowing that his appointment was 
due to his own merits alone, and not in any way to pohtical influence, 
since he always held aloof from political parties. 

Previous to his appointment to the Bench he had enjoyed a very 
extensive practice at the Bar, being concsrned in most of the causes 
c61ebres of that period, and his defence of the " Directors of the West 
of England Bank " was considered most masterly. 

Since his elevation to the Bench, Sir John Day has paid one visit to 
St. Gregory's. Although he had not been at his old college for a great 
many years, he did not come as a stranger, and received a hearty and 
genuine welcome. The students presented an address to him, to which 
he replied in an earnest and feeling speech. 

We may add that for several years he has evinced a substantial 
interest in his college by presenting year by year a sum of money for 
the advancement of the study of Greek. His career affords a great 
example to those who are now preparing for the battle of life within the 
walls of his old alma mater. 



THE GAIETY THEATEE. 

Fear not, gentle reader I We have no intention of fumisliing a series 
of notices on the London stage, or even of speaking about any past or 
future performance at the popular theatre which the title of this paper 
will probably suggest. Our purpose is to give some account of a curious 
phase of Downside theatricals which will be well remembered by the 
generation of ten or twelve years ago. 

One wet half-playday afternoon in the autumn of 1872 the writer 
remembers lounging about with a couple of chums, trying to kill time, 
for in those days there were no harriers. At length a briUiant thought 
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struck us. We would improve the occasion of the prefect's absence by 
a conjuring show. Various tricks were hastily improvised, and an im- 
posing programme placarded ; and after supper the performance came 
off in the "wash-house." The tricks were certainly of a wonderful 
kind, such as Dr. Lynn or even Professor Anderson himself never 
dreamt of performing. We need not stop to describe them ; suffice it 
to say that the grand finale as advertised was " The Indian mystery of 
the Devil's Head." What the mystery was we forget ; but we distinctly 
remember that the hghts were extinguished, the table invaded by the 
audience, and the conjurers hooted at, and ignominiously pelted with 
towels and wet sponges. 

Thus ended the conjuring show; but the spark of enterprise it 
kindled grew into an institution that for a couple of years held a 
prominent place among the various objects of schoolboy interest. The 
promoters of the show, nothing daunted by their failure, conceived the 
idea of organising some theatricals, and a company was soon formed. 
The names of the original company were, so far as we can recollect, 
E. Blake, J. Behan, E. Butler, B. Davies, B. Freame, Richard French, 
N Eobert French, J. Mulhall, T. Waters, and W. Watkins. At a later 

period F. Bird, W. Tarpey, and G. Taylor were admitted. The chief 
promoter and the soul of the enterprise was Edward Blake, since 
deceased. 

At first the venture was kept a profound secret, for it had not yet 
been sanctioned by the authorities, and we were far from sanguine on 
this head. At length the crisis came. Two or three of us were manu- 
facturing swords out of tin -biscuit boxes in the little den where the 
dismal process of scraping and greasing the football used nightly to be 
enacted, when a well-known voice was heard demanding what we were 
about. Blake became spokesman, and the rest of us remained trembling 
for the fate of our venture. The prefect, however, who always encour- 
aged legitimate fields for energy and original activity, gave us his 
sanction, and so our theatricals were finally set on their legs. A general 
subscription was raised from the school, and with the proceeds a wooden 
framework was erected in a recess, since swept away, at the end of the 
old corridor, just where the grand staircase now opens on the Court of 
Arches. This locality had the advantage of two doors opening behind 
the stage, one leading into the den mentioned above, whence egress 
could be obtained to the outer world through the shoe holes ; the other 
door belonged to the coal-cellar, which was used as a robing-room. The 
procurator gave us some old red curtains to hang over the framework, 
and we procured a canvas drop-scene, on which one of the monks 
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painted a portrait of Shakespeare; altogether the "Gaiety Theatre" 
made a highly respectable, not to say imposing, show. 

The first piece we put on the stage, or, to speak more correctly, the flags, 
was an entirely original melodrama, entitled " Revenge ; or the Robbers' 
Cave." The preparations went on busily for a month, and formed the 
chief object of interest for those engaged over it, and indeed for the 
whole school, " Revenge " was in four scenes, a garret in a London 
gambling house, a London street by night, the Thames below Green- 
wich, and the Robbers' Gave in California. The scenes were painted 
with great skill and wonderful effect on newspapers pasted together; 
then dressing-gowns and flannel shirts had to be adapted, blue and 
yellow calico breeches of the christy minstrel type had to be procured ; 
wigs, swords, and other properties to be improvised — ^we fear some were 
surreptitiously abstract^ from the regular play-dresses. And so the 
November " first Thursday " came round before " Revenge " was ready 
for representation. 

At four o'clock on that afternoon we assembled for our first and only 
rehearsal. To our dismay the actor who had to open the performance, 
after a prolonged silence and much inexpUcable bye-play, uttered the 
ominous woi-d, " Prompt." We soon found that no one knew his part. 
The performance had to begin at five ; so we resolved, as we all had a 
general idea of the plot, to " invent as we went along." The first per- 
formance of "Revenge" was not a success. Our inventive powers 
proved unequal to the occasion, and each scene was prematurely termi- 
nated by a fight, as a deus ex machim^ to clear the stage. Yet there 
were some redeeming features ; to say nothing of the inevitable pistol 
missing fire, of the hero in his embarrassment announcing his intention 
of taking the next train to California, of the appearance of a negro 
with a strong stage-brogue, and of divers other amusing incidents, 
the Cave scene fairly brought down the house. The mouth of the cave 
was seen in the background, and a lantern hanging from the roof threw 
a lurid glare over its murky recesses, and exposed to view the recumbent 
figure of one of the robbers. The side scenes were a number of news- 
paper rocks, and in the foreground the Irish negro was seated on one of 
the three-legged stools whereon so many generations of Downside boys 
have sat while washing their feet in the brave days of old, when the 
bath accommodation was not so good as it now is. The stool was meta- 
morphosed into a rock by the help of newspapers and paint, and a first- 
rate rock it made. A kettle was hanging from three upright stakes in 
approved bandit fashion, over a fire composed of candles and red tissue 
paper. The general effect, though rough, was really most picturesque, 
and displayed no small amount of artistic merit, and even genius. After 
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a few moments the hero, now the robber captain, appears, and an- 
nounces the approach of a party of travellers, among whom is the Jew 
who had mined him in London. The robbers hide, the unsuspecting 
travellers enter, the robbers rush upon them, a grand fight ensues, pistols 
are fired, knives flash, and all are killed save the hero ; he makes a 
speech in true melodramatic fashion, saying that, now he has taken his 
Revenge, Hfe is no longer worth Uving, and then plunging a dagger 
under his arm he fells among the prostrate corpses. 

A fortnight later a second representation of " Revenge " was given, 
the libretto having been revised in the interval, and the parts learned. 
On this occasion a " powerful orchestra," consisting of piano, saxehom, 
clarionet, flute, and drums assisted, under the able conductorship of J. 
Finch. We never ventured on an original piece again ; but in two 
seasons we produced in rapid succession " Cherry Bounce," " The Day 
after the Fair," "The Irish Schoolmaster," " Guy Fawkes," "His Last 
Legs," **The Steeple Chase," "Sent to the Tower," "Raising the 
Wind," "The Boots of the Swan," "Taming a Tiger," "A Regular 
Fix," "The Man with the Carpet Bag," "The Bashful Man," "A fast 
Train, high pressure, express," (a clever farce for three actors, which we 
would gladly see reproduced), and a couple of christy minstrel pieces. 
We doubt, however, that any of these gave as much amusement, or 
afforded as much scope for inventive genius as did " Revenge." 

The company was completely under the control of the acting 
manager, one of its own number elected annually. He chosq and 
adapted the farces, allotted the parts, presided at the rehearsals, drilled 
the actors, and in fact put the plays on the stage ; for the speciaUty 
of the Gaiety was that it was conducted exclusively by the boys ; 
no master had anything to say to it. It may be expected that great 
dificulty was experienced in getting the parts learned, but this was not 
the case. If the offender was small enough he was thrashed ; if this 
was impracticable the part was taken from him, and he was expelled fi-om 
the company. As a matter of feet, after the first performance of 
"Revenge" the parts were always known. We do not i^ecollect a serious 
break-down. 

The Gaiety season lasted from the hohdays till Shrove Tuesday ; the 
performances were pretty frequent, and were always well patronised 
both by masters and boys, yet they were always free. Indeed, the 
Gaiety Theatre was a very popular institution; for all that it passed 
through more than one crisis. On one occasion an opposition company 
was organised by an actor who had been expelled from the Gaiety for 
laughing when his pistol missed fire, and thus spoiUng the second per- 
formance of "Revenge." This company claimed a right to use the 
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Gaiety stage and properties, inasmuch as they had been paid for by a 
public subscription ; party spirit ran very high throughout the school, 
but at length the muscle of the establishment declared in favour of the 
Gaiety, and the rival company collapsed. At another time the scenic 
artist had a quarrel with the manager, which waxed so hot that he 
rushed off and tore up all the scenes he had painted, and trampled them 
to pieces, saying they were his property. He was at once expelled, and 
almost lynched ; but was readmitted after a time on paying a fine, and 
promising to replace the scenes. Once the manager and another member 
came to blows in the green-room, to decide who should have the privi- 
lege of wearing a grotesque guttapercha nose ; but such appeals to force 
were of wonderfully rare occurrence. One performance was nearly 
turned from comedy into tragedy by a waiter giving " the bashful man " 
a glass of real oil, which he drank off with much gusto ; a tableau 
ensued, the bashful man gave expression to some opprobrious epithets, 
very little in keeping with his character, and the piece had to be 
abruptly terminated. Another player, while trying to jump through 
a window, gave the whole theatre such a shake that it was with diffi- 
culty hindered from falling to the ground. 

What we have written will recall some very happy reminiscences to 
such members of the Gaiety as may happen to see it. The Gaiety 
Theatre was one of the first steps in the revival of a spirit of enter- 
prise and independent activity among the boys at a period when these 
qualities were perhaps somewhat in abeyance ; when there was no debat- 
ing society, and the magazines were in a moribund state. However, 
after two seasons the Abingdon society was started, and as it opened 
out a more useful and higher field for our energies, the Gaiety Theatre 
naturally collapsed in obedience to the law of the survival of the 
fittest. 

In conclusion, we would suggest that Downside theatricals, whether 
in the class-room plays," or in the old refectory, or palace, is a subject 
that would afford material for more than one interesting notice. It has 
never been illustrated in our pages, and we think that this is an omis- 
sion which should be remedied at an early date. 
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The community of the Benedictine Priory at Bath in pre-reformation 
times was not a large one. In the concluding years of the 15th century 
the number of monks was seventeen, and at the dissolution there seem 
to have been twenty, including some not actually resident, as the Prior 
of the Cell of Dunster. Their influence over the City was, however, 
very great. Several causes conspired towards this result, and it will bo 
necessary to treat shortly of these, in order that we may appreciate what 
a terrible convulsion was produced by the Reformation. 

When Bath was rebuilt about the year 700, it clustered around the 
monastery which had preceded it, and, as the walls of the Roman 
Therm(R still existed almost intact, these were adopted as the defences of 
the city, and therefore as the limits of municipal government. If the 
precinct of the Priory be deducted from the area within the walls, the 
remainder available for ordinary residential purposes will be seen to have 
been very small.^ Accordingly we find that from the earliest times 
there was an out-district called " Hundredum forinsecum," (afterwards 
corrupted into " the hundred of Bath forum,") so important as to need 
two parish churches, St. Michael's, extra muros, and St. Mary's, extra 
muros (otherwise St. Mary's de Southgate), to meet the spiritual wants 
of the inhabitants. When Richard Coeur de Lion, by the Charter of 
1189 (now extant amongst the archives of the city,) restored the Saxon 
freedom to the inhabitants, his grant was confined to the merchant 
guild of the city, and this did not extend beyond the walls. The out- 
district was governed therefore by different laws. 

There was also an estate known as the Barton farm, outside the city, 
forming part of the hundredum forinsecum, but constituting for many 
purposes a district of itself. 

In the reign of William Rufus Bath was in a state of absolute decay, 
and John de Villelula, Bishop of Somei-set, who had practised physic at 
Tours, and who is often referred to as John of Tours, obtained a grant 
of it, and did much to utilise the hot springs. Neither the grant of 
Rufus, however, nor a confirmatory grant of Henry I., included the 
Barton, or the hundredum forinsecum. The city was surrendered to the 
Crown in 1192 by Savaric, the Bishop, on his appointment as Abbot of 

^ This we find from the position of the gates ; the north gate by Bridge-street, the 
south by St. James' church, the west by Westgate buildmgs. 
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Glastonbury, and it was soon afterwards let to farm to the monks, who 
also obtained a grant of the Barton and hundredum forinsecum at a rent 
of £20. This granting of a city to farm was a common practice. The 
Crown received a fixed rent, and the grantee made what he could out of 
the seignorial rights, markets, fairs, forfeitures, and the like. The 
tenancy of the city by the monks was determined by Edward I., and 
after a short enjoyment by Eleanor of Provence, the queen mother, that 
king granted it to Robert Bumell, the Bishop. 

Down to the reign of Henry VIII. the city and suburbs were thus 
held by the Bishop and the monks. The rights of the Bishop were 
from time to time cut down by the various charters granted to the city, 
but as these did not relate to the hundredum forinsecum^ the influence of 
the monks was gradually increasiug. We need mention but a few out of 
many instances. The water supplying the city was derived from 
Beechen Cliff on the one side and Beacon Hill on the other; both 
these sources belonged to the monks. The hot mineral waters were 
vested in the monks, subject to the obhgation of keeping the king's 
bath and the royal lodgings in order, for the reception of the royal 
family. The fairs held by the monks on the Barton were an important 
approximation to free trade. The monks had jurisdiction over the price 
of commodities, and over weights and measures in the hundredum 
formaecum ; and, as this was so intimately associated with the city 
proper, it is obvious that a most important influence could be exercised 
over the daily life of the citizens. When in the early part of the 14th 
century weaving became one of the staple industries of the country, 
the monks of Bath took a prominent part in introducing improved 
machinery, and estabUshed as a "fulling mill" the building on the 
banks of the river near the Orange Grove, which has always been known 
as " Monks' Mill."^ In the reign of Henry VII. the cloth trade was 
very flourishing in the city, but died out completely soon after the Re- 
formation. There was another point of contact. The free citizens had 
a right of common over the Barton farm, which had been regulated by 
deeds in 1260 and 19 Edward IIU 

^ The mill was used as a grist mill in the time of Edward I. It is said to have 
belonged to the city, and to have been " annexed " by the monks in the reign of 
John. In consequence of this tradition it is in old documents called sometimes 
''Monk's Mill/' sometimes ''Town Mill.'' After the Reformation it was again 
used as a grist mill. It is now a ruin, and its site is being included in the Insti- 
tution gardens. 

^ This right of common was disputed after the Reformation by the then owner of 
the Barton farm, but affirmed by Sir Nicholas Hyde, the arbitrator appointed. He 
awarded ihe Park farm in fee in lieu of the right of common. 
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There was no dominant family in the neighbourhood to exercise an 
influence which would have acted as a counterpoise to that of the 
monks, and there is therefore every ground for believing that the latter 
was very great. The mutual intercourse seems to have been, on the 
whole, very friendly, for we read only of two quarrels. In the reign of 
Edward I. the Prior was solemnly impeached by the Jurors of the City 
for removing stones from the city walls, and in that of Henry V. there 
was an inquisition held at Frome to settle the knotty point whether the 
bells of the parish churches were to be allowed to ring in the morning 
before the monastery bells, and after the curfew had tolled from the 
Abbey tower at night. As a matter of course, the monks educated the 
sons of the citizens, and relieved them of the burden of the poor. 

In the ecclesiastical order, also, the influence of the monks was para- 
mount. The Abbey was not itself used for parochial purposes, but the 
Prior had the right of presentation to all the parish churches, and 
control also over the several small oratories. The official church of the 
city was St. Mary de Stalles. Here there was a Mayor's aisle, and here the 
Mayor and Council officially attended divine service. This church was 
at the corner of Cheap-street and Stall-street. The parish was conter- 
minous with that of SS. Peter and Paul at present. The vicarage 
of Widoombe was appurtenant to St. Mary de Stalles. The other 
parish churches were St. Michael's extra muros (at the bottom of Broad- 
street), St. Mary's intra muros (across the upper end of what is now 
Bridge-street), St. Michael's intra muros (near the Hot Bath), and St. 
James', by the Southgate. Of St. Mary's extra muros we have no 
precise record, and? cannot accurately determine its situation. The 
oratories were St. Mary Magdalen's at Holloway, St. John's, St. 
Catherine and St. Werburgh's (on the site of Fountain Buildings), 
St. James' (on the south-east Rampier), St. Lawrence's, on the old 
Bridge, (itself built by the monks), St. Helena's, between the Northgate 
and Walcot, and St. Winifred's, above Cavendish Place, near a well 
dedicated to the same Saint. All these oratories were under the charge 
of the monks. 

There were many charitable institutions, aU of which the monks 
controlled and managed, but these can be more conveniently dealt with 
a Uttle later. It would be absurd to pretend that the administration of 
the monks was faultless, but we can find few instances in which it was 
subjected to censure. The principal one was a dispute in 1322 as to the 
tithes to which the incumbent of Widoombe was entitled, as against the 
vicar of St. Mary de Stalles. 

\In the reigns of Henry VIL and Henry VIII. great preparations 
were made to rebuild the Abbey church. The old building was taken 
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down, and stores of wood, stone, and metal were collected for com- 
pleting the new chm^ch already built roof high. 

Then came the blow. William Gibbes, otherwise Holwaye, was 
elected Prior on the 5th July, 1525. He was perhaps a fair type of 
many Abbots and Priors of that period — good natured and easy going 
— ^who in quiet times might have lived blameless, if not sanctified lives, 
and reposed after death beneath laudatory epitaphs ; such men could not 
stand the cold blast of adversity. 

The Act of Supremacy was passed in 1534, and on the 22nd Sept. in 
the same year the Prior, and apparently all the community, sixteen in 
number, took the Oath of Supremacy. There was certainly undue haste 
about this, as the declaratory Act that Henry was head of the Church 
was not passed until November. The oath would only have been taken 
before the Act by willing jurors. In the same year commissioners were 
appointed to examine into the revenues of all monasteries. The men 
selected for Bath were Sir Henry Cassell, Henry Covell (or Cubell), late 
Mayor of Bath, and John Browne. The Commissioners furnished a 
long report, the substance of which was that the gross income was 
£695 6s. 1^., and the net £617 2s. 3^ March, 1536, the lesser 
monasteries were dissolved. 

At this very critical time Holwaye (following the example of many 
other heads of religious houses^) granted to that unmitigated rascal, 
Thomas Cromwell, (magnamino et pre-excellenti domino Thomse Crom- 
well, domino de privato sigillo nec non serenissimi et prepotentissimi 
principis Henrici Octavi, Anglise et Francia3 Regis, domini Hibemiae, et 
Ecclesiae AngHcanae in terra sub Chiisto capitis primario secretario), an 
annuity of £5. The " consideration " is expressed to be " propter 
praeclara et ingentia iUius merita nobis et domui nostras antehac 
exhibita et impensa ut sane speramus nobis et successoribus nostris in 
postero exhibenda et impendenda." Many other grants were made in 
this and the two following years. The presentation to St. John's 
Hospital (of which later), and to the churches of Long Ashton, Corston, 
Walcot, Stanton Prior, Kilverton, Cary, Southstoke, Usk, Batheaston, 
Enghshcombe, Stalles, and Weston were disposed of, and a corody^ and a 
house in Southgate-street were granted to John Willman and wife, and 
the reversion of the place of master mason of the new works to " John 

^ Such as Godstowe, Durham, Shaftesbury, &c. 

2 The grant was of " wykely vii. convent loves, called nuches, of our convent 
paste, and vii. gallons wyklie of our convent ale, and daily as much flesh and fyshe 
as anye one of our brothers professed doth nowe or sh(»uld receive, both on the flesh 
daye and fyshe daye, for thar daylie dyvident" 
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Multon, fremason."^ In the earlier of these grants Henry is not 
described as head of the Church, but the title is given to him in those 
of 1538. 

We have seen that Holwaye was premature in taking the oath of 
supremacy. His conduct was the same with reference to the surrender 
of the monastery. The session of Parhament 31 Henry VIII. com- 
menced on the 28th April, 1539, and it was by the 13th statute of that 
session that the greater monasteries were dissolved. Yet Holwaye sur- 
rendered Bath Abbey to the king on the 27th January in that year. 
This was done under an invitation which was given in the Commission 
of 1534. Such a readiness to obhge, coupled probably with the interest 
of Cromwell, procured good tenns for the monks. The following is an 
extract from the record of the " Pensyons " granted : — 

" Assigned to the Prior and Brethrene of the late surrendered Howse 
of Bathe by the Commyssoners, to have each of them half a year's 
Pensyon at Lady Day, 1539, and so half yearly." 

" Furst, to Will. Holeway, Prior, for his yerely Pensyon in mone 80li. 
More is appoynted to hym for his dwelling howse, one Tenement sett, 
and lying in Stalles Strete within the South Gate of Bath, wherein one 
Jeffry Stayner lately dwelled, being of the yerelie Rent of 20s." &c. 

Some of these pensions were afterwards increased. We learn that 
Holwaye received the perquisites from the hot baths. So much for the 
dreary story of the Reformation. One feels glad to pass from the sad 
spectacle of a man who had been Prior of Bath Abbey, with a mansion 
at Prior Park,2 seignorial jurisdiction over a great part of Bath, and 
possessions in some twenty-five parishes, living on a pension amidst the 
ruins of his splendour, and collecting the payments from bathers. 
Holwaye died blind and poor in the lifetime of Henry VIII. He is said 
to have practised the pretended science of alchemy. 

We have now to examine the other side of the pictm^e. If there was 
weakness on the part of the lambs, there was villany on that of the 
wolves. The monks and the poor were robbed ; what was done with the 
spoil ? 

The first grant made by Henry was to Humphrey Collis, on the 16th 
March, 154=2. The Commissioners had previously offered to sell the 
fabric of the Abbey church to the city for 500 marks, which offer was 

^ Some of these grants were doubtless made to raise money for the completion of 
the church. 

* The country house of the monks was near the ponds, and the present laundry 
probably forms part of it. 
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declined.^ The grant to CoUis included the precinct of the late 
monastery, the Ham mead, the Ambory meads, and the monastery 
property in Lynoombe, Widcombe, Holloway, and Walcot, and the 
seignorial rights of the Priory. Although the citizens would not buy 
the Abbey church, they felt no hesitation in plundering it. They 
stripped away the glass, iron, and lead (the latter amounting to 480 
tons^), and shipped these and the bells to Spain. The evilly acquired 
stores were lost in transit For many years the church remained exposed 
to the elements ; when it was at length rebuilt it was made the parish 
church instead of St. Mary de Stalles, and treated as the Bectory of 
SS. Peter and Paul. 

During Henry's reign the withdrawal of the reUef which had been 
wont to be distributed to the poor from the gates of the monasteries had 
been occasioning grave disorders, and one of the first statutes of the 
reign of Edward VI. affords an apt illustration of the state of the 
country. It makes the following provision : — 

1. Men not working for three days, and not offering to work for mere 
meat and drink, or leaving work, to be branded with a -hot iron on the 
breast with the letter Y., and to be assigned as a slave for two years. 
2. The person to whom the slave is assigned may give him bread and 
water or small drink, and such refuse meat as he may think proper, and 
cause him to work (how vile soever it may be) by bating, chaining, and 
otherwise. 3. If the slave runs away he is to be branded on the fore- 
head or the baU of the cheek with a hot iron with the sign of S. and is 
to be assigned as a slave for ever. After a few more provisions, breath- 
ing this same beautiful spirit of charity, there occurs an ordinance that 
every Sunday and hohday, after the reading the gospel of the day, the 
curate of every parish do make (according to such talent as God hath 
given him) a godly and brief exhortation to his parishioners, moving 
and exciting them to remember the poor people, and the duty of 
Christian charity in relieving of them which be their brothers in Christ, 
bom in the same parish and needing their help." 

Branding and slavery might form an efficient substitute for relief as 
regards the poor, but the middle classes cried aloud for the education of 
their children, and some provision had to be made. A petition was pre- 
sented on the 28th June to Edward VI. by Edward Ludwell, Mayor, 
praying that certain lands might be granted by the Crown " to teach a 

^ Harrington, in his "Kugae Antiquae," vol. ii., p. 139, thus explains the refusal: 
** But the townsmen, fearing they might be thought to cozen the king if they 
bought it so cheape, utterly refused.'' 

^ Lead was then worth ^10 a ton. 
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fiEree grammar schole," and also "for the relief of 10 poore people." 
The petition was granted, and a charter signed, whereby ''all and 
singular his (the king's) messuages and other property, situate as well 
within the City of Bath as the suburbs thereof, being formerly paroel of 
the lands of the late dissolved Priory of Bath," were granted to the 
citizens, in trust for the maintenance of a free school and some alma- 
honses. The latter were built in the reign of Queen Mary, and were 
known as St. Catherine's Hospital. Of the administration of this trust 
I shall have to speak presently. 

The reign of Mary was too short to enable her to do more in re- 
building the moral and material edifices so ruthlessly pulled down, and 
Elizabeth's coronation was the signal for still greater zeal on the part of 
the Reformers. Notwithstanding the many commissions for searching 
out concealed diurch lands, much still remained unseized ; and, in the 
27 Elizabeth, fifty-six houses were reported as belonging to the Crown, 
and were re-granted to the citizens as church land. The houses belonged 
in fact to the parishes of St. Michael's extra mtiros and St. Mary de 
Stalles, but they were retained by the Corporation for secular purposes, 
and, although reported by the Charity Commissioners to be church lands, 
the corporation of that time resisted the claim on the rogues' plea of 
" adverse possession." 

And now a few words as to the churches. The plunder of the Abbey 
has already been noted, and it seems to have been done without that 
decency which is expected even from crime. In 1596 we find the City 
Chamberlain paying to " Mr. Harrie Osborne for pouring a pdon under 
the greate scale of the ceasure of the greate church, X li," a payment of 
£1 6s. 8d. having been made on the same account during the previous 
year. The citizens had so distinguished themselves with regard to the 
abbey church that the "supreme head under Christ of the Englidi 
Church " considered them worthy, not only of pardon but reward, and 
committed to them the entire management of all ecclesiastical affairs in 
the city. The advowson of the Abbey church, with all its attendant 
vicarages, was granted to the Corporation. Blackstone is utterly 
shocked when he reflects on the scandalous manner in which the monas- 
teries dealt with the vicarages. What would that staunch Protestant 
have said to the ecclesiastical management of a Municipal Corporation, 
still burning with the newly enkindled religious enthusiasm of the Refor- 
mation ? One Henry Adams was the incumbent of Stalles, and there- 
fore virtually rector of all the annexed parishes at the date of Elizabeth's 
grant, and, until his death in 1577, the beneficial enjoyment of the 
Corporation did not commence. 

There was at that time a complaisant divine, Mr. Long, of versatile 
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talent. He appears in the Chamberlain's accounts as receiving payment 
sometimes for writing a plaj, sometimes for preaching a sermon. The 
idea of one man ministering to the spiritual needs of the congregations of 
five churches seems to have startled the apathy of even those times, and 
the people of Widcombe protested, and appUed for a sequestration of the 
living. The Corporation kept the Utigation at bay for some years^ but 
at length Mr. Long resigned, " theare having been a greate disturbce 
toching ye plurality." 

The next appointment was not a marked improvement. William 
Meredith was presented and inducted, but immediately granted a lease 
to the Corporation of all the churches and church property, reserving to 
himseK an income of £52 and the rectory house of Stalles. The Town 
Council actually undertook the cure of souls, liiring preachers, decking 
the churches with green on the occasion of visitations, and, when the 
Queen remained a Sunday at Bath, mending the broken windows. The 
baiUfife made arrangement with the Bishop, paid the procurators, and 
exercised the functions of rectors. 

The church of St. Mary intra muros was desecrated soon after 1588 ; 
the nave was used as a school house and the tower as a gaol. St. Mary 
de Stalles was allowed to go to decay, and was finally pulled down, the 
site being appropriated by members of the Corporation. There was a 
curate appointed to St. Michael's extra muros, but he was almost starved. 
In 1551 the churchwardens presented him with twenty pence "towards 
hys lyvynge," and afterwards sixpence is paid to the wardens " seking yr 
goodwylle and gentilnes towards the parson's hvyng." The parish 
church of St. Michael's intra muros was annexed to St. John's hospital 
as a chapel, and the chapel of the hospital used as an alehouse and 
afterwards as a post-office. St. James' church does not appear to have 
been interfered with, but the oratories all disappeared. That of SS. 
Werburge and Catherine had certainly a claim on the citizens, for each 
freeman on his admission solemnly swore to maintain it. The oath is 
thus given in that interesting manuscript, the " Ruber Codex Bathoniae," 
at Longleat, " I schal buxom and obedyent be to the mayr of bathe and 
to al hys successourys, and Y schal mentayne me to no lordschyp for 
hynderans of any burges of Bath. Nether Y schal nozth plete wyth no 
burges of bath but on the mayr ourte yf hit so be that the mayr wyll do 
me ryght or may do me ryght. Seynt Katern day Y schal kepe holy 
day yerely and Seynt Katem cliappell^ and the brygge help to mentayne 

^ This chapel was founded in 1170, and dedicated to St. Werburge, St. John the 
EvangeUst, and St. Catherine, virgin and martyr. On the dissolution it was demised 
by lease of 4 Edward VI. to Humphrey Cotton, and the reversion passed to the 
citizens as trustees imder the charter of 6 Edward VI. Wood, (Essay on Bath), 
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and to susteyne by my powre. All other custumys and fredumys that 
langit to the fore sayde fredom Y schal well and truly kepe and men- 
tayne on my behalfe sel me God and halydome." 

The general tone of the municipal management of church affairs may 
be estimated from the mere mention that the rood lofts from the 
churches were sold, the lead stripped from the roofs to make pipes for 
the waterworks, and material carted in vast quantities from the Abbey 
to mend the roads. 

And now as to the charities. The vast property subjected to trusts in 
favour of charity, none the less practical because not defined, had gone 
to "augment the income," as the phrase went, of the king, but some 
special charities remained. The most important was the Hospital of St. 
John the Baptist. This was founded in the year 1180 by Keginald 
Fitz JoceUne, Bishop of Bath and Wells, for the maintenance of a 
number of poor men and women, and was put under the charge of the 
monks. At the dissolution the vicar of the parish church of St. 
Michael intra muros was appointed master. He let the building go to 
decay, and failed to pay the brethren their stipends. Accordingly in 
1573 EHzabeth granted it to those faithful stewards, the Corporation. 
Let me quote one account of the income of the charity to show the state 
of management, The rents of assize were £32 12s., but out of this £3 
only were paid to the poor. Of the balance some was expended in re- 
pairing the Abbey church (£2 5s. 3-^.), but the bulk went in providing 
" breakfastes," " dynneres," and " scuppers " for distinguished visitors, 
and for such items as "to the Earle of Worcester's plaiers 2s. 6d. " ; " given 
to the bayting of John Chapman's beare 12d. " ; " for one gallon of wyne 
and sugar 22d." The management of the Corporation continued until 
1711, when an attempt was made by the Court of Chancery to put the 
affairs of the charity on a proper footing. 

The next charity I have to notice is also an ancient one, the Hospital 
of St. Mary Magdalen at Holloway. This charity is beheved to have 
been founded before the Norman conquest for the accommodation of 
pilgrims journeying from Glastonbury. The Hospital was rebuilt by 
Prior Cantlow about 1490, and was devoted to the reception of lepers 
and lunatics. In 28 Henry YUI., the mastership was granted to Simon 
Sheppard. At the conmaencement of EHzabeth's reign the citizens 
protested against Sheppard's management, representing that he took 

always on the look out for a learned explanation of a name, thus describes the origin 
of A^erborough church " We may therefore conclude it to have been the place of 
sanctuary to which murderers fled, and there paid their fines for miurder. For such 
fines were called Werae, from whence and from the Borough of Bath the church 
undoubtedly had its name." 
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"the issues and profits and applied the same to his own use, all relief 
having been nearly withdrawn from such poor persons." Sheppard 
pleaded the grant of Henry, and the citizens' suit was barred. The 
charity owned about 100 acres of land, and down to 1820 the whole 
proceeds were diverted from their legitimate object. So much for the 
old Catholic charities. 

The one founded by Edward VI. had no better fate. Edward's 
charter comprised all the property of the Priory not included in the 
grant to CoUes. It has been estimated that this grant included not 
only the hot springs and baths, but also the site of Fountain and 
Bladud Buildings, and upwards of a hundred tenements in Bath. All 
this property was appropriated by the Corporation, and the great bulk 
of the income squandered over dinners and presents to distinguished 
visitors. In 10 George II. a writ of execution was levied against the 
Corporation. It recites that the Commissioners had decreed that "it 
did not appear that any provision was made for the poor persons out of 
the profits of the lands," and that "the Mayor, aldermen, and citizens of 
Bath, having so notoriously mismanaged and misapphed the revenues of 
the lands, paying thereout sometimes £30, sometimes £20, sometimes 
but £10 a year to the master, although the income thereof had 
amounted to a much greater sum ; and having not disposed any part 
thereof for the relief of the poor persons aforesaid, but apphed the 
same to their own private uses ; should be for ever absolutely displaced 
from the said trust." 

The chapter of iniquity is not yet finished. The baths and hot springs 
passed to the Corporation as trustees Of the charter of 6 Edward VI. 
Now from time immemorial the baths on the site of those now known 
as the " hot bath " and " cross bath " had been devoted to the use of 
lazars or lepers, the waters being specially adapted to the cure of skin 
diseases. Leland, in his "Itinerary," says of these baths, "They are 
common to poore people, and the latter is much frequented for its tem- 
perature and pleasantness by such as are diseased with the leprosy, 
pokkes, scabs, and great aching pains." The poor were driven from 
these baths by the citizens, or, as Wood (in his Essay on Bath) more 
euphoniously puts it, "The baths were rescued from the common 
people." The sick poor were not without a protector, one mindful of 
sorrow, who stifled the thought of his own grief in relieving the misery 
of others. At the dissolution of the monasteries John Feckenham was 
a monk at Evesham. Disdaining to be false to his vows and principles, 
he suffered imprisonment during the domination of Cranmer, and at 
Mary's accession was found languishing in the Tower. The Queen 
appointed him her chaplain and Dean of St. Paul's, and when, in 1556, 
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she removed the secular canons from Westminster Abbey, Feckenham 
ruled as Abbot over the fourteen monks who returned to that venerable 
pile. Mary died, and the Abbot preached at her funeral a sermon which 
is still extant. Although this learned monk had befriended Elizabeth in 
her troubles, he was too staunch a man to avoid her displeasure. From 
the coronation of Elizabeth until his death at Wisbeach Castle in 1586, 
the Abbot's life was passed in prison, with occasional relaxations on 
parole. Besides being a divine he was a physician, and employed his 
intervals of liberty in trying to make some amends to the poor for 
the losses which his enemies and theirs had inflicted on them. It is a 
touching picture that presents itself to our minds — an old man, worn 
with imprisonment, his spirit crushed by the ruin of the church of 
which he had been a pillar, and passing his time not in railing at the 
brutish ingratitude which made the people turn upon their benefactors 
and rend them, but in humbly going about doing good and alleviating 
their lot. Attracted no doubt by the fame of the mineral waters, he 
came to Bath. He found the sick poor without a bath or accommoda- 
tion for bathing. He did what he could, built a small bath 5ft. by 10ft., 
and a little hospice near for the sick.^ Wood, writing in 1765, thus 
describes it : — "The lepers' hospital is a building of 8ft. Gin. in front 
to the east on the ground floor, 14 feet in front above, and 13 feet in 
depth, but yet it is furnished with seven beds for the most miserable of 
objects, who fly to Bath for relief from the hot waters. This hovel 
stands at the corner of Nowhere lane, and is so near the lepers' bath 
that the poor are under little or no difficulty in stepping from one place 
to the other." The Abbot annexed the little hospice to the hospital of 
St. Mary Magdalen at Holloway, and when in 1804 it was taken down 
for a street improvement the compensation of £200 was paid to the 
master of the hospital. Feckenham's work in the physical order, his 
attempt, feeble as it was, to undo some of the wrong done to the poor, 
was a type of the work he did in the moral order. Let us not think 
that the few years of the Ufe of the resuscitated Abbey of Westminster 
were unproductive. During Feckenham's brief Abbotship, D. Sigebert 
Buckley received the habit of St. Benedict. In his person is the single 
link connecting the old order with the modem congregation, and 
making them one ; uniting the dauntless followers of St. Austin who 
braved the axes of the fiery Saxons with that not less courageous band 
of missionaries who, in spite of pestilential dungeon, and of rope and 
cruel knife, brought back to this land the faith wliicli had been filched 



^ I am indebted for much of the information about this great man to Weldon's 
Chron. Notes. Froude speaking of his attempt to save the life of Lady Jane Grey 
(Dudley) thus describes liim :— "lie was a man full of gentleness and tender humanity."*' 
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BIBLIOGEAPfllA GREGORIAN A. 

{Goniinued from Vol, /F., 'page 70,) 

1669. July llth.i Sir Robert Stapleton, third son of Sir Richard 
Stapleton, of Carleton, Yorkshire ; educated at St. Gregory's, 
and buried near the vestry door in Westminster Abbey. 
His works, besides other translations, are 

(1) Pliny's Panegyricks ; a translation with notes. 4to., Oxford, 
1644. 

(2) The first six satyrs of Juvenal, with notes. 8vo., Oxford, 
1644. 

(3) Juvenal's sixteen satyis, with notes. 8vo., London, 1647. 

(4) The loves of Hero and Leander, from the Greek of Musaeus, 
with notes. 8vo., London, 1647. 

(5) The history of the Low Country Wars ; a translation fi-om 
the Latin of Famianus Strada ; folio, London, 1650. 

(6) The Slighted Maid ; a comedy. 4to., London, 1663. 

(7) The Step-mother ; tragick-comedy. 4to., London, 1661. 
1701. August 29th. D. John Edward Byfleet, alias Worsley, O.S.B., 

professed at St. Gregory's, August 15th, 1624 ; died at 
Stourton, Wilts, August 29th, 1701. He published 
(1) A briefe exphcation of the office of the Blessed Virgin Marie, 
Mother of God. Together with a small treatise concerning 
the institution thereof. Douay, Laurence Kellam, 1652. 
12mo., pp. viii., 760. 

The dedication to Lady Throckmorton, wife of Sir Robert 
Throckmorton, of Coughton Court, Warwickshire, is of some 
interest. 

1726. November 16th. The Right Rev. Phihp Michael Elhs, O.S.B., 
Vicar Apostolic of the Western District, and later Bishop of 
Segni in the Papal States, who had been professed in St. 
Gregory's Monastery, Douay, on November 30th, 1670. 
He pubhshed 

1 Omitted in our last. See Dodd's Church History, III. 253. 

Since the commencement of these notices of Gregorian writers, we have received a 
prospectus of Mr. Gillow's forthcoming " Bibliographical Dictionary of English Catho- 
lics," We hope it will be our pleasing duty after the appearance of a work of such 
research to make considerable additions to the list of writers educated at St. Gregory's. 
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(1) A Sermon preached at Windsor on the 1st Sunday of October, 
1685, on Matt. xxii. 37. 

(2) A Sermon preached at St. James', on All Saints' Day, 1685. 

(3) A Sermon preached at St. James', on the 3rd Sunday of Ad- 
vent, 1685. 

(4 ) A Sermon preached at St. James', on New Year's Day, 1686. 

(5) A Sermon preached at St. James', on Ash Wednesday, 1686. 

(6) A Sermon preached at St. James', on All Saints', O.S.B., 1686. 

(7) A Sermon on the 2nd Sunday in Advent, 1686. 

The above Sermons, dehvered in the Chapel Royal, St. James', 
were published by Henry Hill, printer to His Majesty,^ 
James II. 

(8) Acts of a Synod held by Bishop EUis at Segni ; pubhshed 
by order of Pope Clement XI ; 1710 or 1711. 

1734. September 8th. D. Gilbert Knowles, professed at St. Gregory's 
in 1692, was the author of a work, the title of which is not 
known to us, which, with permission of his superiors, he had 
prepared for the press in 1717. 

1743. February 15th. D. Bernard John Wythie j professed at St. 

Gregory's in 1708, died at Rome where he resided as Procu- 
rator of the Enghsh Congregation, February 15th, 1743. 
He is known to have pubhshed a work in 1733. 

1744. August 3rd. D. Gregory Greenwood, professed at St. Gregory's 

August 1st, 1G88, was the author of the following works 
preserved in manuscript in the Ubrary of the Redditch 
mission. 

(1) Several plain testimonies collected from the Sacred Scriptures 
and from the holy fathers proving and demonstrating the 
true and real presence of the body and blood of Christ under 
the sacramental vails of bread and wine in the ever blessed 
Eucharist ; by G. G. M. O.S.B. 

Begins "The testimony of Jesus Xt;" ends p. 182 "in- 
conceivable and unexpressible mystery." 

(2) Catechistical Instructions, or a short method of catechising 
children : divided into jfive parts. Coughton, May 4th, 
1721. 

At p. 1 is " a short catechism to be run over with the 
children every day." 

(3) Catechistical Discourses in fifteen volumes. 

(4) Discourses and Instructions in eighteen volumes. 
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(5) A short account of the blessings of the Oatholick Church, 
particularly of Holy Water, &c. 8vo. 

Begins " I am apt to imagine " ends p. 120, "thought good 
by aU;' 

(6) Catechistical Instructions of Colbert, Bishop of Montpellier, 
now made English by G. G. M. O.S.B. 

4to., pp. 469 ; jfinished in'1734. 

(7) A short and plain account of the other world, by Father 
Lucas Knelli ; in three volumes ; translated by D. Gregory 
Greenwood. 

1764. November 30th.* D. Anselm, John Mannock, professed at St. 

Gregory's on March 7th, 1700, was the author of the follow- 
ing works : 

(1) The Poor Man's Catechism ; a work which, like the following, 
has gone through many editions. 

(2) The Poor Man's Controversy. The manuscript of this work 
is preserved at Downside, together with the following proofs 
of Father Mannock's learned labours. 

(3) The Poor Man's Companion. 

(4) A Summary or Abiidgment of the Christian doctrine. 

(5) Annus Sacer Britannicus, or short hves of the Enghsh Saints, 
in three volumes. 

(6) Reflections and Meditations on the EngUsh Saints. 

(7) Practical Reflections on all the English Saints throughout 
the year. 

(8) Discourses upon various subjects. 

(9) Short and practical reflections for eveiy Sunday throughout 
the year, in two volumes. 

(10) Reflections for every day in the year. 

(11) Explanations and reflections upon the Epistles and Gospels 
of Festivals. 

(12) Thesaurus Praedicatorum. 

(13) A commentary on the Bible, in nine volumes. 

(14) An historical catechism of the Old Testament. 

(15) An historical catechism of the Life and Death of Christ. 
1788. Giles Hussey, of MarnhuU, Dorset, born in 1717, died in 1788. 

Further notice of this eminent artist must be reserved for a 
future number of the Downside Review. 
1806. November 20th. D. Benedict, Michael Pembridge, professed at 
St. Gregoiy's, October 15th, 1741. His works are 
(1) The whole duty of a Christian, and a Guide to Perfection. 
8vo., 1775. 
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(2) The family manual of morniDg and night praTcre. The 8rd 
edition was printed by Coghlan in I800. 

(3) The Child's Christian and Moral IiLstructor, according to 
the tenets of the Roman Catholic Church and Behgion, 
grounded on Holy Writ Bath, 1801. 

(4) The Roman Catholic Church and Religion vindicated. Bath, 
Crutwell and Co., I80C. 

1814. March 2Cth. D. Peter, Richard Kendal, a native of Bath ; pro- 
fessed at St. Gregory's in 1779 ; prior of his convent from 
1808 to his death in 1814. He wrote : 
(1) An explanation of the Douay Catechism. In M.S. at Dowmide. 

1814. July 29th. D. Benedict, Archibald McDonald, professed at St. 

Gregory's, September 11th, 1757; he was the first of the 
Benedictines to serve the Liverpool Mission at old St. Mary's, 
and died at St. Peter's Church, Seel St., which he founded.^ 
He published 

(1) Moral Essays, chiefly collected from different authors. By 
A. M. M., two volumes, 8vo., Liverpool. M'Creery, 1796. 

(2) Select Discourses on the Gospels for all the Sundays and 
holidays throughout the year. By A. M., in three volumes. 
Liverpool, M'Creery, 1801. 

(3) Companion to the Altar ; a manual of prayers. 

(4) A portion of Ossian's poems in rhyme. 

1815. August 1st. The Rev. John Caetwode Eustace, a secular priest, 

educated at old St. Gregory's. His works are 

(1) Answer to a charge delivered by the Bishop of Lincoln in 
his Triennial visitation in 1812. 8vo., pp. 36. Reprinted 
in 1819. 

(2) A Classical Tour tlirough Italy. Two vols. 4to., London, 
Mawman, 1814. The third edition in four volumes, was 
pubhshed in 1815. 

(3) Elegy to the Duchess of Leiiister on the loss of an infant 
son ; printed in Keating's Catliolicon, vol. 5, p. 205, Novem- 
ber, 1817. 

(4) The principles of Rhetoric. (In manuscript at Downside.) 

^ A portrait in oils of Father McDonald may be seen in the presbytery there. 

Note.— At p. 68, Vol. IV. of this "Review" it was stated that Dom Anselm 
Crowther^s claim to the authorship of the Spir 'dvxd Conquest was not quite certain. 
This was a mistake, as the first edition of the work (which I had never seen) bears 
his name on the title page. — G.D. 
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LOED PETRE'S "GRADALE." 



In our last issue we promised our readers a notice of the splendid 
manuscript copy of the Saram Gradual, which Lord Petre has kindly 
lent us for a short time. We hoped that the task would have been 
undertaken by one more competent than ourselves ; but press of work 
has compelled him to decline, though we have still to thank him for his 
good-will and valuable assistance. We therefore claim the indulgence 
of our readers, and although we cannot display that erudition which is 
the result of long and patient study^ we shall feel quite satisfied if we 
succeed in pointing out some of the more prominent features of the 
volume, which, we trust, will prove interesting to lovers of the ancient 
liturgy. 

The Gradual, or as it is generally called in old liturgical works, the 
" Gradale," is a book which contains the chant for the various parts of 
the Mass throughout the year. When St. Augustine was sent to 
England by St. Gregory the Great in the year 596, he brought over 
with him two great books in which were all the liturgical services for 
the use of the new born church. The first was the " AntipJwner" 
which contained all the canonical hours, and also all the music which 
was to be sung by the choir during the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice 
and the other offices of the Church. The second was called the 

Sacramentary" and this contained all the forms necessary for the 
celebration of Holy Mass and the Sacraments. These two books were 
necessarily at first of great bulk, and therefore it is not surprising that 
they were soon divided and their various parts made to form separate 
volumes. The " Sacramentary " became the " missal," the " pontifical," 
the " benedictional," and what we should now call the " ritual " ; and 
out of the " Antiphoner " came the " breviary," the " responsoral," the 
" antiphoner," properly so called, the " coUectaneum " or book of collects, 
and the " gradual " having in it the introits, the graduals, the tracts, &c., 
sung by the choir at Mass. This last mentioned book was called 
" cantatorium " by the Romans, and by the Anglo-Saxons " Ad te levavi " 
these being the first words of the Introit for the first Sunday of Advent 
with which the book commences.^ These few remarks upon the origin 

^ Pr. Rock, Church of our fathers, Vol. iii, p. ii. page 17, 
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of the Gradual will sufficiently account for the difficulty often experi- 
enced in distinguishing between the " Antiphoner " and the " Gradual," 
and how it was that there arose a certain amount of confusion in the 
use of the two words.^ It is dear that the l)ook containing the chant 
for the introits of the Mass was sometimes sjwken of as the " Antiphoner," 
as by John, the Deacon, in his Hfe of St. Gregory ; and the Council 
of Agda in France, a.d. 500, makes use of tlie word " antiphon " in the 
sense of " introit." ^ However, it may suffice to say that by the Gradual 
was always understood the book containing the chant for the Mass as 
we have stated ."^ 

Lord Petre's MS. is a large folio volume of some 800 pages of vellum 
bound in leather and strong oak boards, held together by a couple of 
thongs which pass half-way romid the book and buckle on to two pins 
placed in the centre of the cover. The whole book is in a very good 
state of preservation and would be perfe(it but for the loss of the very 
first page ; according to Lyndwood^ this first page would open with the 
chant for the " Asperges," although the old Saxon name of the book, 
" Ad te levavi " would lead us to gather that the Gradual began with the 
Introit for the first Sunday of Advent ; but whatever the case may be, 
upon opening our MS. we find ourselves half way through the Sequence 
for this Sunday. This is immediately followed by the ** Credo," to the 
same chant that we find in our Graduals of the present day. We may 
here remark that the second note on the word "Patrem" is most 
distinctly B and not G as it is found in the Ratisbon edition of the 
Plain Chant. In the Medicean edition of Pope Paul V., from which 
the Eatisbon edition has been produced, doubtless the note was written 
as it is in the Petre Gradual, B ; the flat fjign, as is commonly the ca^e, 
being omitted, although the note written B should be sung B flat ; for, 
the rules which, in certain instances, allowed the adoption of the flat 

2 Maskell. Monumenta ritiialia, Vol. I. p. xxvi. etc. 

3 " Stiidendum ut, sicut ubique fit, et post Antiphonas Collectiones ab epis- 
copis vel presbyteris dicantur." 

* " Gradale, sic dictum a Gradalibus in tali libro contentis. Stricte tamen ponitur 
Gradale pro eo quod gradatim ponitur post Epistolara : hie tamen ponitur pro Libro 
integro, in quo contineri debent Officium aspersionis Aquae benedictae, Missarum 
inchoationes, sive officia, Kyrie, cum Versibus, Gloria in excelsis, Gradalia, Ila'leluja, 
et Tractus, Sequentise, Symbolum cantandum in Missa, OfFertoria, Sanctus, Agnus, 
Commnnio, etc., quae ad Chorum spectant in Missae Solennis decantatione."— 
Lyn wood's gloss. 

" Ad distinctionem hujus libri antiphonarii, sum, qui cantum missae continet, 
gradualem esse vocatum jam notavimus." — "Uti vero graduate usii respondet 
sacramcntario seu missali, ita antiphonarium seu responsale Breviario."— Gerbert 
De cantu Tom I. p. 573, 576. 

5 ISee previous note, 
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were so well known to the singers that there was no necessity for ex- 
pressing the signature. Now the only notes which it is permissible in 
plain chant to alter by the flat signature are B and sometimes E : wliile 
the sharp signature is but seldom used at all, and then only to the notes 
C and F. The Ratisbon editor seems to have seen at once that it was 
almost impossible to sing B natural in the " Credo ; " and that it must 
therefore be altered ; but this can only be done by singing the B flat, 
according to the rule given above, and not by sharpening the B into B 
sharp i.e, C, since the B is never sharpened in plain chant. Moreover 
the general tradition is to sing the B flat, and it is thus noted in the 
Mechlin, Rouen and many other French books. It may be asked what 
is the reason for singing the B flat, why not sing the B natural as we 
find it written in the manuscripts ? We answer that it is in order to 
avoid what is called the Tritone or pluperfect fourth^ the effect of which 
is so offensive to the ear that it has given rise to the distich to be found 
in mediaeval treatises on the subject : — 
Si contra Fa, 
Diabolus est in Musica. 
This means that the note B natm-al represented by Si, must never be 
heard in conjunction with F or Fa. But this is exactly the case in the 
Credo, where the melody descends from B to F, thus : B A Gr F, and 
hence arises the necessity of changing the B in the Chant.^ 

But to return to our MS. The first 40 pages are more neatly trans- 
cribed than the rest of the book, and the two illuminated letters which 
occur within these pages (the initials of the Introits for Christmas Day 
and the Epiphany) are evidently the work of a more careful artist than 
those we find later on. 

A few words as to the date of the MS. It will be observed on turning 
over the leaves of the proper of saints that the following feasts are 
entered on the margin in later hands : St. David, St. Chad (1 and 2 
March), St. John of Beverley (in May), St. Winefrid, and the translation 
of St. Erconwald. It appears from the early fourteenth century Sarum 
books and calendars (of which by the way the noble breviary, Harl. MSS. 
1512, 1513, is a good example) that these feasts were not a part of the 
genuine local rite. In March, 1398, Roger Walden, then occupying the 
See of Canterbury, issued an injunction, with the assent of Convocation, 
prescribing the observance throughout the province of the days of SS. 
David, Chad and Winefrid as feasts of nine lessons (Wilkins' Omcilia, 
III., 235). In January, 1416, Archbishop Chicheley issued a similar 
ordinance declaring that these feasts should be obsen^ed " cum regimiue 

« " The Sacristy," Vol. iii. p. 2:5. 
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chori," " solenniter," as well by laity as clergy, {Tbid^ p. 376). Was the 
effect of this latter injunction merely to raise the dignity of feasts 
already brought into common choir observance by Walden ? or was 
Walden's ordinance regarded as proceeding from an intruder and treated 
as non avenu? Perhaps some reader of the Revimv may be able to 
throw hght on the question/ Meantime applying the facts as they 
stand above we may conclude that the Petre Gradual was certainly 
written before 1416, and possibly before 1398. 

Now for the terminus a quo. Originally the feast of relics was kept 
at SaHsbury on the octave of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin. This 
was changed some time in the latter part of the fourteenth century to 
the Sunday within the octave of the Translation of St. Thomas, the 
martyr ; as the Sarum gradual Addit. MS. 1701 has it : " notandum est 
quod proxima dominica post translationem sancti Thome martyris (this 
is rased as usual) celebretur festum reliquiarum quod nuper celebratum 
fuerat in octava nativitatis beate Marie," (f. 158 a). The Petre gradual 
has the feast of rehcs at the new day and was therefore written 
after the change, the exact date of which some reader of the Review, 
again, might be ableu to supply. It must doubtless be recorded in some 
episcopal ordinance in the Salisbury registers. The dates at which the 
other feasts mentioned above were introduced into the Sarum Calendars 
might probably be learnt from the same source^ and would afford us very 
useful means for settling the dates of late hturgicil MSS. about which the 
most eminent palaeographers differ widely when forming a judgment 
from the handwriting alone. 

Upon a fly sheet inserted at the beginning of the book, probably ii 
preserve the writing or illumination from the rough boards of the 
binding, we find written at the top : — prm. xiii^ iiii^ (pretium 13s. 
4d.) which informs us that the voliune, at one period of its existence 
was valued at 13s. 4 d. ; about the middle of the same sheet is the 
following entry : — Ex dono GuliheJmi Petre militls patroni hujs 
TempU ; " " The gift of William Petre, Knight, patron of this Church'' 
It would be interesting to know what Church this was and who was the 
Petre that presented the Gradual : but we have not sufficient data to 
allow us even to offer a suggestion. 

Turning over the pages the fii'st feast that calls for our attention is 

^ As bearing on the question it may be mentioned that in the Sainim Breviary 
Harl Ms. 2946, written in 1405, the offices of SS. John of Beveriey, Winefrid, David 
and Chad though not given in the body of the book are written on a quaternio at 
the end in the same hand as the Ms. itself. 

* For St. John of Beverley, see Chicheley's ordinance of 17 December, 1416 in 
Wilkms, III. 379. 
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that of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 29^'^ December. Here we have an 
instauce of the shameful manner in which the liturgical books of the 
period were mutilated in order to carry out the royal pleasure of the 
"King's Grrace," ordering "that from henceforth the said Thomas 
Becket shall not be esteemed and reputed a saint, and from henceforth 
the day used to be festival in his name shall not be observed nor the 
service, office, antiphons, collects and prayers in his name read, but 
rased and put out of all the books."^ Consequently we find that the 
Saint's name is obhterated both in the rubric heading the Mass and also 

when it occurs in the Introit : — Gaudeamus sub honore thome 

martins It is with feelings of something like enthusiasm 

that we open this old MS. written as we have seen some four or five 
hundred yeara ago, and find this beautiful Introit set to the same 
melody we are accustomed to hear at the present day ; indeed, we have 
run through the book, and on every page we can clearly recognise the 
same chants as are in use in our own choir ; in many instances they are 
almost note for note as we sing them, although sometimes, especially 
in the case of the Tracts, Graduals and Alleluias, they are considerably 
longer than we find them in the modern books. It is very difficult to 
conc3ive how some of these melodies were rendered by the singers ; on 
the second Sunday after the octave of the Epiphany, for instance, we 
find in the verse of the tract, what we should consider a most extraor- 
dinary and meaningless passage ; on the fourth syllable of the word 
" Confiteantur " there are 31 notes, while to each of the remaining 
syllables is assigned only one note. This in itself would create httle 
surprise, but what renders the phrase quite unintelligible is the arrange- 
ment of these notes. "VVe can all understand and many can appreciate 
the melody resulting from the 25 or 2G notes sung to one syllable of the 
" Ite missa est " in festis solem7uorihuSy but judge of the effect produced 
by the following succession of notes executed in our modern style : — 

c, a, c, c, a, c, c, a, c, c, c, a, c, c, a, c, c, a, c, c, c, d, c, c, a, c, c, a, c, c, o ! 
Now are we to blame the Chant for this deplorable result or must we 
not rather own that we no longer possess the secret of its true interpre- 
tation ? Such is the opinion held by the learned Benedictine father, 
Dom Pothier ; but at the same time he maintains that the secret is 
not absolutely lost, that it is even easy to restore it.^^ He tells us that 
in order that the chant may regain the high place it once held in our 
churches it must again assume the form that St. Gregory gave it in the 

9 Wilkins' Concilia. T 3, p. 848. A. D. 1639. 

1® " II est facile de restaurer, en quelque sorte note pour note, la phrase gr6gorienne, 
facile aussi de retrouver la raani^re de rexecutcr.'— Harmonies gr^goriennes, ch. xvl 
p. 293. 
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Century, and which it retained for so many long ages ; above all, 
we must endeavour to obtain a correct and faithful copy of the old 
melodies, and by minute and diligent study of the old forms and 
grouping of the notes to arrive at their correct interpretation.^^ 

A very striking feature in our Gi-adale is the rich variety of Sequences. 
Our forefathers were exceedingly fond of these beautiful compositions ; 
hence we find a great number iu the Sarum Use. The rubric tells us 
that the Sequence was to be sung on all feasts of nine lessons, or of 
three lessons " cum regimine chori." There seems to be little doubt 
that we may claim for our countryman Alcuin the honour of the first 
introduction of Sequences into the liturgy. In the year 781 Alcuin was 
sent to Eome by his schoolfellow Eanbold, Archbishop of York, to fetch 
him back the pall from Adrian I. " The Roman Pontiff and the Anglo- 
Saxon monk became warm friends, and both having kindred likings and 
a taste for the same sort of studies, Alcuin, who was so able, helped 
Adrian in a revision of the Antiphoner, an undertaking which, most 
hkely, he had been himself the first to whisper into that Pontiff's ear."^^ 
This antiphoner opens with some hexameter verses in honour of St. 
Gregory the Great,^^ which used to be sung before the Introit on the 
first Sunday of Advent. Later on verses of this kind or, as they were 
called "Tropes" became very common, and were introduced even 
between the words of the Introit, between the Kyrie and Eleison, in 
certain places of the Gloria^ Sancius and Agnus Dei}^ Long before 
Alcuin's time a custom had grown up in the Church, by way of showing 
her joy upon certain feasts, to prolong for many minutes the Chant on 
the last syllable of the Alleluia at the end of the Gradual, and this was 
known by the name of Seqtmice. Later on, on all higher festivals, 

" idem, ch. I. p. 6. 

12 Idem, ch. II. p. 15. 

1' " Sciendum est quod in omnibus festis sanctorum ix. lectionum vel. iil lectionum 
cum regimine chori dicitur sequentia ad missam nisi in festis plurimorum confessoruni 
et in festo Sancti Michaelis in monte tumba. In octavis vero sive sint cum regimine 
chori sive non ad missam non dicitur sequentia nisi in octavam Assumptionis et 
Nativitatis beatae Mariae et per octavam et in octava de festo loci et in dominica 
infra octavam et in octava dedicationLs ecclesiae quando extra Ixx. et xl. evenerit 
et in octava apostolorum petri et paulL" 

" Dr. Rock, Church of Our Fathers, Vol. iii. p. ii., page 21. 

13 i( Gregorius Prsesul meritis et nomine dignus, 

" Unde genus duxit summura conscendit honorem. 
" Renovavit monumenta patrumque priorum, 
" Tunc composuit hunc libellum nmsicse artis 
" Scholae cantorum anni circuli. Eia, die Domine, eia." 
These verses may be found in most of the early codices of the Roman Antiphoner. 
Dom Gu^ranger. Institutions liturgiques, ch. x. p. 260. 
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besides this Sequence, a "trope" or "prose" was introduced after 
the Alleluia, taking for its theme, in the chant, the modulation 
of the sequence itself. About St. Osmund's time the Sequence began 
to grow wearisome and so was considerably shortened, till at last 
it lost its name altogether, and the tropes, which had always been 
loved by our people, and which seemed to fill up the place of the 
prolonged Alleluia, dropped their own name and took that of 
" Sequence." At the last revision of the Eoman Missal in the pontifi- 
cate of Pius V. all the sequences were removed with the exception of 
four : — " Victimse paschah," for Easter Sunday ; "Veni Sancte Spiritus," 
for Pentecost ; " Lauda Sion," for Corpus Christi ; and " Dies irae," for 
Masses of the Dead. The only one of these to be found in the Petre 
Gradale is the " Lauda Sion " with its incomparable chant just as we 
sing it at the present day. The same melody is set to the sequence for 
the feast of the Exaltation of the Cross : — " Laudes crucis attolla- 
mus;"^^but as this contains only 23 verses, the Chant of the 
first verse is not repeated. Easter and Pentecost both have their 
Sequences, but they are not the same as we find in the Eoman Missal. 
That on Easter Sunday commences : — " Fulgens pre clara rutilat ; " the 
chant is very peculiar and irregular, and we have been quite unable to 
assign it to any particular mode. Most of the Sequences are written in 
the \iii. mode or rather in the vii. and viii. mode mixed, and are charming 
compositions, as we may judge from the " Lauda Sion," which gives a 
very good idea of the general style ; the " Sancti Spiritus adsit nobis 
gratia," sung on Whit Sunday, is written in this mode. In this chant 
there are several instances of a curious irregularity which occurs also in 
other sequences written in the same mode. According to the ordinary 
laws of plain chant all compositions in the vii. or viii. mode should end 
in the note G ; here we find many verses which end in D, a fifth above 
the ordinary ending. The effect is very pleasing ; but we should be 
glad to know if there be any authority for the license ; it seems to 
be peculiar to the sequences for we find no example of it in the other 
chants. In our Mechlin Gradual and Vesperal the departure from the 
strict law is of very rare occurrence.^^ Among the sequences we find 
two or three examples of the G signature ; throughout the volume the 
C or F is generally used and occasionally the flat is marked without any 
letter ; but in the sequence " Laetabundus," directed to be sung on a 
Sunday within the octave of the dedication of a church, most of the 

17 This sequence was written by Adam of St. Victor. St. Thomas is supposed to 
have taken this as his model for the Lauda Sion. 
1^ Kyrie : — tcm'p : pasch : and in /est (hq) : 
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verses are marked with the G signature on the third line. Farther on 
in the volume (within the octave of the Af^snniption ) is another sefjaenoe 
commencing with the same word " Laetabondus " and written to the 
same melody ; but in this instance the G sismature occors only in two 
verses. This chant seems to belong to the fourteenth mode ; it ranges 
from G to A, and the final is C. An instance of the G signature is 
also to be found in the sequence for Easter alreadv alluded to.'* 

The " tropes " of which we have already made mention are not very 
numerous in our MS. The Common of the Mass, occupying some 
twenty pages at the end of the book, contains some interesting examples ; 
it opens with the following rubric : — 

"Omnibus festis duphcibus per annum sive fit de f est is sanctorum 
sive de temporaU dicitur unum Kyrie cum siiis versibus pro dispositione 
cantoris ita tamen quod in omnibus festis majoribus dnplicibus dicitur, 
"Deus creator," et in cseteris festis duphcibus dicuntur per ordinem, 
videlicet " Kyrie Rex Genitor," " Kyrie fous bonitatis," " Kyrie omni- 
potens," "Kyrie Rex Splendens," "Lux et origo," " Cunctipotens," 
" Conditor Kyrie," " Orbis factor." In die autem £])iphauiae, Pente- 
costes, et Corporis C?hristi dicitur " Kyrie fons." In festo S" Michaelis 
in mense Septembris dicitur " Kyrie Rex Splendens." In festo S" Dun- 
stani et S" Michaelis in monte tumba, " Kyrie Rex Sj)lendens " aljsque 
versibus. In utroque festo S*~^ Crucis dicitur " Lux et origo " cum sms 
versibus." 

These Kyries with their " versus " or " tropes " form a striking feature 
in the Sarum hturgy ; we shall therefore content ourselves with men- 
tioning the fact of their existence in the MS., as we hope to be able to 
ofier our readers a special notice on the subject in our next number. 
After the Kyries follow some nine or ten chants for the Gloria, some of 
which we clearly recognise. In two of these Chants the words " propter 
magnam gloriam tuam" seem to have Ix'cn transposed, and we find 
" propter gloriam tuam magnam," and in a third, " propter magnam tuam 
gloriam : " but probably this is merely an error of the scribe. Last in 
order comes the Gloria for feasts of Our Lady, "quando ultimo fit 
plenum servitium de sancta Maria ante adventum et ante Ixxm. et in 
octava assumptionis et nativitatis ejusdem." This Gloria has several 
interpolations, which are also found in the Bangor and Hereford Use. 
They conmience after "Domine fili unigenite Jesu Christe," and 
continue thus..." Spiritus et alme orphanorum Paracli/le....¥i]im patris. 
Primogmitus Marm virginis inatris — deprecationem nostram. Ad 
marim gloriam.... Txx solus sanctus. Mariam mnctificam Tu solus 

^GerbertL Lib. iL P. L Cap. iv. p. 408. 
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Dominus. //w&erw«/Js....Tu solus altissiinus. Mariam corommy 

The last example of tropes occurs in the Sanctus for feasts of Our Lady, 
where the words Marice filius are introduced after Benedictus. 

On Christmas night and on the Feast of the Epiphany, after the ninth 
lesson of matins, is a peculiar chant in the iv. mode for the Gospel which 
is directed to be sung by the deacon " in pulpito." It seems to have 
been a very ancient custom to sing, with great solemnity, these two 
Gospels which relate the genealogy of Our Lord according to St. 
Matthew and St. Luke respectively ; Gerbert,^^ speaking of the Chant on 
the principal festivals, says " there was a solemn singing of the beginning 
of the Gospel according to St. Matthew," "Liber generationis," on 
Christmas Day, and according to St. Luke on the Epiphany ; and he 
gives a specimen of the Chant used on the former occasion, taken as he 
tell us, from a MS. of the year 400. The melody is in much the same 
style as the chant in our Gradale, but it is written in the i. mode. 

At the risk of missing many treasures we must now pass on to Holy 
Saturday where we find one or two interesting details. Just before the 
Mass the rubric mentions the "Septiformis letania." Upon reading 
this our first impression was that the petitions of the htany were to be 
repeated seven times just as we double them at the present day ; but it 
appears that the term "septiformis" arose from the fact that the htaniea 
were sung by seven boys. The rubric from the Sarum Ordinal runs 
thus :...." Statim sequitur septiformis letania .... que a vii. 
pueris in superpelliciis in medium chori . . . dicitur," and in the 
York Missal we read : — " Postea septem pueri in suppelhciis vel in albis 
in choro letaniam banc cantent." After the litanies follow the "Kyrie" 
and " Gloria " to the chant now in use ; during the latter the bells 
are to be rung and all kneehng down are to throw off their black copes 
(capas nigras). Dr. Rock in the IL Volume of "The Chm-ch of Our 
Fathers " gives a woodcut representing this " black cope ; " it has very 
much the appearance of the cloak worn by the Dominican fathers ; no 
doubt there is some connection between them, especially as we know 
that these fathers perform the very ceremony on Holy Saturday here 
prescribed in the Sarum Use. 

The " Alleluia " which we repeat so solemnly three or even six times 
when preintoned, seems to have been attended with a certain amount of 
becoming ceremonial though no repetitions are ordered in oar Gradale ; 
it was probably repeated at least once as usual. It was to be sung in 
the pulpit " alta voce " by clerics of the higher grade vested in silk copes. 
The well known chant of this Alleluia belongs to the viii. mode, and 
therefore we should expect to find the dominant note C and the final G, 

^ De Cantu I. Lib. il p. i. c. vi. 
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but in our Gradale it has been transposed, the dominant being F and the 
final C. The tract " Laudate " which follows belongs to the same mode, 
and is written as usual with the dominant C. 

After the Common of Saints comes the " Missa pro defunctis." 
The introit is precisely as we find it in the modem chant books ; it is 
followed by four tracts to be sung according to circumstances upon 
different occasions ; the second is the " requiem " of the Eoman Missal. 
Then follows the Offertory " Domine Jesu " which is perhaps one of the 
most beautiful melodies to be found in the whole repertory of the Plain 
Song. The rubric is here remarkable ; the choir sing the first part as 
far as the verse, and then the priest, having washed his hands, goes to 
the middle of the altar and himself sings the words : — " Hostias et 
preces tibi Domine offerimus," the choir answering : — " Tu suscipe," et 
cetera. In the meanwhile the priest, bowing down, says the prayer 
" In Spiritu " as usual, and then turning round addresses the people : — 
" Orate fratres et sorores pro fidelibus defunctis," and the choir answer : 
— "Eeqniem aetemam dona eis Domine et lux perpetua luceat eis. 
Quam olim Abrahae promisisti et semini ejus." 

At the very end of the volume after the various chants for the 
Common of the Mass, written in a somewhat later hand and with much 
less care than the rest, we find two sequences commencing : — " Deum 
adoi'emus tres in una collaudemus pei-sonas essentia " (ii. mode), and ; — 
" Trinitatis in laude plebs plaude, alleluia," (xiv. mode ?). Both these 
sequences are evidently in honour of the Blessed Trinity, but there is no 
rubric assigning them to any particular feast. Lastly we have the 
Masses for the feast and the translation of St. Thomas of Hereford, 
written in the same hand and style as the above-mentioned sequences. 
Neither of these feasts appear in the Sarum Missal of 1515 in our 
Library ; but the feast (2 Oct.) occurs in the Calendar of a later edition 
(1521), though not in the body of the Missal itself ; the translation of 
the Saint appears in neither. The office as it appears in our Gradale 
seems to be much the same as that given in the Hereford Missal. 

In conclusion we must thank Lord Petre for the pleasure he has 
afforded us of examining this beautiful specimen of liturgical art ; to us, 
who Uve in an unbelieving age, it is a silent witness that the true Faith 
lived in the breasts of our catholic forefathers four hundred years ago, 
the same as it is to-day ; the hand that adorned these pages has written 
the same words that we ourselves sing to celebrate the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Altar ; the lips that sang the chants here so carefully noted will 
find an echo, feeble though it be, in our own choirs to-day. Let us 
hope that these strains will again awaken in the hearts of our fellow- 
country men the Faith that once shone so bright in this land of ours. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 



We are able to give our readers a very full answer to the second 
query in our last number, that about St. Gregory's vision. As to the 
English Benedictine hood, we can say that a hood open in front is of 
great antiquity ; for we are told that at Solesmes Abbey there is a figure 
of a monk carved in the 12th century, which has the open hood. We 
beheve that it is also known to have been worn at an early date by the 
Spanish Benedictines, whence no doubt the EngUsh congregation bor- 
rowed it. But its present shape does not seem to be exactly the same as 
that of the early hoods, indeed we believe that it has undergone some 
developments within the memory of man. But we have not sufficiently 
accurate information to attempt a formal answer to the query. Perhaps 
some of our readers may yet feel inspired to help us. Three or four 
questions will be found in the article on " Lord Petre's Gradale," which 
we hope we may be enabled to solve in our next. 

The following Query suggests itself : — 

In note 2 on p. 146 we read " VII. convent loves, called nvcJies,^'* 
&c. The author vouches for the correct transcription of this last word ; 
but we cannot help suspecting that the original MS. must be in error, 
and that nuches is a mistake for miches, from the French word mickey 
a loaf. Perhaps some philologist or student of middle English could 
inform us (1) whether the word miche was in use in this sense ; and (2) 
whether there are any traces of the word nucha. 



In the January number of the Review^ a question is asked about a 
vision St. Gregoiy the Great is said to have had during the celebration 
of mass. It is known as the " Mass of St. Gregory," and it is remarkable 
that the origin of the tradition should be so obscure. The two hves of 
the Pope by the deacons Paul and John make no mention of such a 
vision, neither do the BoUandists take any account of it in their dis- 
cussions upon his life. 

In sacred art, however, we have clear indications of this vision, 
although unfortunately nothing is apparently known of it before the 
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15th century. In the long hst of the ilhiminations on this subject 
given in Birch's Dictionary of the Illuminations in the British Museum 
MSS., not a single one is of an earlier date. At that period, as the hst 
alone would show, it became a very popular subject for painting,^ and 
is to be found in every variety of treatment and grouping. There are 
at least four distinct types of this vision, known under the same name 
of " St. Gregory's Mass ;" in one the Pope confounds the unbelief of a 
woman to whom he is giving communion ; in a second the sacred host is 
represented as having been changed into the form of a child in his 
hands. A third represents him as praying for the soul of a dead person, 
and the fourth, and perhaps best known, shows Our Blessed Lord 
appearing to him as suffering and asking for compassion and pity. This 
is sometimes called " The Vision of the Christ of Pity." 

A few notes upon the last representation, taken from a brochure by 
Mgr. Barbier de Montault^, may be of interest to our readers. We may 
first remark that the author speaks of a fifth type of " The Mass of St. 
Gregory," in which the Saint is shown as piercing a corporal from 
which blood is flowing. We fancy that this is a mistake for a repre- 
sentation of the miracle of the " Brandoeum " related in St. Gregory's 
life. The Brandoeum was a consecrated cloth in which the body of St. 
John the Apostle had been enfolded, and which the Pope S3nt as a 
present to the Empress Constantia. This lady had asked to have some 
of the rehcs of the Apostles SS. Peter and Paul, but the Saint being 
unwilhng to disturb the holy relics, sent her this cloth instead. The 
Empress received the gift with contempt, and upon its being returned to 
St. Gregory he placed it upon the altar and piercing it with a knife 
blood flowed from it as from a living body.^ 

The most ancient memorial of the Mass of St. Gregory, known as the 
"Vision of the Christ of Pity," is probably a tapestry in the Musee 
of Nuremberg. This dates from the fifteenth century, as is judged by 
the details of the work, and the composition of the subject. It is well 
known that the artists of the middle ages had no idea of archaeology, 
and their works are found to represent scenes, costumes, and customs of 
the time when they painted, and in this way we are often able to con- 
jecture the date of a painting or sculpture. The tapestry at Nuremberg 
is said to represent the ceremonial, &c., of a mass in the 15th century. 

The Pontiff is represented as standing before the altar vested for 
mass, and in the place of the crucifix appears the vision of Our Lord. 

^ Mrs. Jameson, " Sacred and Legendary Art," vol. 1., p. 306. 

2 " La Messe de S. Gregorie." This is an " extrait from a periodical proceeding 
from Paray le Monial, and called " Le Regne de Dieu." 

3 There is a picture of this by Andrea Sacclii in the Vatican, and a mosaic on the 
altar of S. Gregorio in St. Peters. 
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About half the body is visible, standing in front of the cross, which as in 
many 15th century pictures is in the shape of the mystical tau. The 
sacred head is wounded by the thorns, and the side pierced by the lance, 
while the eyes are dim with suffering, and the right hand is raised in 
the attitude of blessing. The emblems of the Passion are round about. 

The time of the year when the miracle is represented as taking place 
is judged to be either Lent or Advent, since the deacon assisting is 
vested in the "broad stole" only worn at those times. Tradition, 
which we must confess is anything but certain, assigns the apparition to 
the fifth Sunday of Lent, which is now known as Passion Sunday. 
Mgr. de Montault suggests that the special dedication of this Sunday to 
the Passion may have been made by the saint to commemorate the 
vision of " Our Lord of Pity." 

The mass is represented as having reached the canon. The missal is 
opened after the Sanctus and the torches are ht, while the attitude of 
the Pope, who is genuflecting, and that of the deacon who is Ufting the 
chalice, points to its being just after the first elevation. The host has 
disappeared, and in its place ife manifested Christ, bleeding, and with the 
instruments of the Passion round about. 

The scene is in a church, not a great basilica, nor yet an oratory, but 
a church of moderate dimensions, and the fact that the Pope is singing 
a High Mass, assisted by his court, and in the presence of the people, 
would perhaps point to the apparition taking place in Rome. It would 
be of great interest if we could discover in what church the apparition 
is supposed to have taken place. There are but three churches in Rome 
dedicated to St. Gregory. One has nothing to do with his history, while 
of the others one is San Gregorio on the Coehan, which was originally 
built by the Saint for his monastery of St. Andrew's, and the other on 
the banks of the Tiber, near the " Ghetto" called St. Gregory's, d^ponie 
qtcattro capi. It was formerly the palace of St. Gregory's family, the 
Gordiani, and was made into a church by the Pope himself, but the 
name has been changed into San Gregorio, della divina pieta. The name 
divina pieta often signifies the piteous state to which om* Lord's passion 
had reduced Him, and this is the same as " The Christ of Pity " which 
was the subject of the apparition. If this is nothing more than a 
coincidence it is remarkable, but it may be that this little church has 
received this exceptional title in commemoration of the vision. 




ODDS AND ENDS. 



We regret to have to chronicle the death of Abbot Burchall, who for 30 years held 
the office of President General of the Congregation. In our July number we hope 
to have a portrait and memoir of the deceased prelate. There will also be a view 
and an historical sketch of old St Lawrence's at Dieulouard. 



We must take a card out of the hand of the editor of the '^Stonyhurst Maga- 
zine." In the "editorial" to the first number of Vol. II. he remarks that many 
applications are being made for back numbers by persons desirous of completing 
their sets, so that the stock of some of the numbers is almost exhausted, and he 
suggests that any one who has a few odd numbers which he does not care about 
would confer a great boon on the magazine by kindly forwarding them to the editor. 
The " Downside Review " is in much the same position. A complete set of all the 
back numbers was lately sold, and occasional applications are made. It is a serious 
loss to be unable to meet such applications ; all the more so since, as was indicated 
in the editorial to our January number, our financial position is not very good ; and 
therefore a few stray copies that are of no value to their owners would be of the 
greatest use to the hon. secretary. The numbers that are especially scarce are those 
of July, 1881, and January, 1882. 



The new cells lately superimposed on the monastery are already occupied, and 
give much satisfaction. They are all a trifle larger than the old ones, while, so far 
as mere space goes, the attics are really fine rooms. 



There seems to be some stir among the foundations of the choir and Lady-chapel. 
A great heap of stones has been carted to the latter, and the masons have been 
doing some brickwork to the basement of the pillars. We hope that this indicates 
a fresh start at no distant date. 



Among minor improvements about the place we must not omit to mention that 
the Junior Library has been refurnished, and with its neat, though plain, tables and 
chairs looks very comfortable. The little class-room at the top of the study room, 
(the one in olden times occupied by the Poetry class) has just been fitted up as a 
third library ; imfortunately it is too small to accommodate more than a dozen boys. 

Two more windows in the Petre cloister are to be filled with stained glass. 



The cricket club is making very commendable efforts to pay off the debt contracted 
on account of the ground. A very successful christy minstrel performance was 
organised at Shrovetide ; but the latest idea is a shop to supply the cakes, fruit, and 
small confectionery wanted by the school. We do not know what the tradesmen who 
have hitherto enjoyed this monopoly think of it ; but there can be no doubt that not 
only the D. C. C. but also the school at large will be benefited by a little free trado 
and competitioa 
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At the January matriculation examination Lucien Bonaparte Wyse and Nigel 
Hunnybun passed in the first division, and William Galwey and Alfred Purssell in 
the se3ond. The latter left at Midsummer. Raymond Murphy, who left a couple 
of years ago, has passed into Sandhurst; he got first in French and third in 
German. 



An unsophisticated youth bemg asked at the late Christmas examinations to give 
instances of the gender of a word being altered by composition with other words 
replied without hesitation, " Ladies' man and lady's maid." 



A large lobby in the new part of the monastery has come in very useful for our 
poultry farm. There the three incubators (the two largest being home-made), are 
at work, and there the chickens are kept for the first few days after they are hatched- 
The regular farm is at present at the college wood, but a large enclosure is being 
constructed in a waste corner of the garden which will accommodate a great many 
fowl. At first a very large percentage of the eggs failed, but the causes of this were 
soon discovered and provided for, and the venture has proved a decided financial 
success, thus refuting the common notion that poultry do not pay. The incubators 
have been working for about fifteen months, and already the entire outlay has been 
almost covered, estimating the chickens at 2s. each. Upwards of 600 have been 
hatched ; 220 are still in the farm at the college wood, and 140 of them are laying. 
The statistics of the eggs are very remarkable. In last December 350 were laid, in 
January the number increased to 870, in February to 1440, while in the first half of 
March it reached the high figure of 1070. in January the outlay on food was £4 5s., 
and the eggs brought in £?» 13s. ; in February the food cost only ^3 16s., while the 
eggs produced upwards of <£6. The egg bill, as may easily be imagined, used always 
to be a very heavy item in our expenditure, and so our poultry farm is a great saving. 
A brood of 40 ducks has jiLst been hatched, and is doing very weU. 



During the months of August and September last year, several of our calves were 
attacked by a disease commonly known as the " Hoose." It has its origin in a para- 
sitic worm (strongylus) which finds its way into the lungs of the calf, and there sets 
up a violent irritation and produces all the appearances of consumption. The life- 
history of this insect is as obscure as that of most parasites. The eggs are probably 
taken into the body of the calf with the food, and thence conveyed by the blood to 
the lungs where they hatch. The larvse that are produced are long thread-like white 
worms varying from a quarter to nearly two inches in length, with heads that seem 
split into three equal parts. Under the microscope the whole of the interior of the 
body is seen to be filled with eggs. These eggs are oval, and contain within them 
little strongyli coiled up in the shape of a figure eight, which, on warming the glass- 
slide under the microscope, frequently change their position from end to end. Within 
these yet unhatched larvae, other living strongyli can be plainly seen, coiled up in the 
same manner. It is said that the calf's lung is not the proper * host ' for this parasite, 
but that it gets there by accident, and is consequently able to go through only a 
partial metamoi-phosis. This seems very probable, for from the great weakness 
caused by the disease, it does not seem likely that the calves are intended to cough 
up the parasites when f idl-grown, which is the only way they could reach the ground 
and come to maturity. Perhaps some naturaUst friend would throw a further light 
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upon the subject Some idea may be formed of tlie immense number of these 
animals contained in the lungs of a single calf, if we reckon—and it will be con- 
siderably below the mark — that each worm contains 500 eggs, that each egg contains 
a young one who in its turn has within it nearly as many more, and hence, allowing 
about 20 of the parasites to infest an inch of air-tube, we get the enormous number 
of 5 millions. And this is only in an inch, whereas all the ramifications of the air 
passages in the hmgs must amoimt to several feet. Five calves were killed on 
account of the disease, but one has recovered from it, and is becoming a fine young 



It would be an interesting matter to have an account of the old British and 
Roman camps that exist round about Downside. We do not profess to be able to 
give it ourselves, but perhaps some of our readers may be tempted to study the 
matter, and allow us the benefit of their research. Unfortunately the nearest 
monument of the military occupiers of this part of Somerset has been lately some- 
what spoilt by the enterprise of the neighboiuing farmer, who has used up a portion 
of the "vallum" to fill up a charmhig cleft in the rocks known as the "Fairy 
Slatts." This camp is called " Blacker's Hill," and is situated at the junction of two 
small valleys, known to Downside boys as the " Romantic Valley," and " College 
Wood Valley." Two of the sides of the camp are protected by the natural escarp- 
ment of the hUl, and the third by a double agger and fosse. The area is about 
fifteen acres, and the position is admirably chosen to command the three valleys, so 
that no enemy could steal up undiscovered. It is supposed to have formed one of a 
line of camps, of which two others are situated on the same valley beyond Mells, 
which had for their object the defence of the mining district. 

At the southern extremity of the enclosure at Slacker's Hill is the deep fissure in 
the rocks mentioned above. It is supposed that this was used as a place of con- 
cealment in ancient times, and it has figured, we believe, as the site of a smuggler's 
cave in a story in " Good Words." Near this rocky point is a pass down to the 
stream which runs at the foot of the hill. It is the outflow of Emborough pond, 
otherwise Lech mere, or Sir John's, and after passing the road to Binegar is better 
known as the College Valley stream. 



In the old Ilolcombe churchyard, on the tomb of a man who died in a state of 
intoxication, is the following epitaph : 

James Padfield, 1787. 



" He in an instant was called home 

" When meeting his band in Coleford Room ; 

" He now is gone to reign above 

" With that dear Lord whom he did love. 

" Oh I may my children follow me ! 

" He left in number only three. 

" Then in sweetest harmony we shall sing 

" The glories of his Lord and King. 

" Then they shall meet to part no more 

" On Canaan's happy shore." 



We give it because it has very nearly disappeared from the stone, and in a short 
time its elegant English will be unreadable. 



bull. 
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Here is another effusion of the local muse. We do not think it bad. It is taken 
from an old jug in the Stourton Inn. 

" He that buys land buys stones, 

" He that buys meat buys bones, 

" He that buys eggs buys many shells, 

" But he that buys ale buys nothing else." 
A silver beer jug of this same inn bears an original and ingenious device ; on it is 
inscribed " Stolen from Stourton Inn." 



The following extract from Archbishop Moran's address to his new flock on his 
arrival at Sydney will be read with interest by those who revere the memory of 
Archbishops Folding and Vaughan :— " Within a few years this important See has 
been twice widowed of its chief pastor. The two venerable archbishops who have 
preceded me were men of learning, enlightened piety, earnest zeal, and imperishable 
renown. The fame of their virtues lives in holy Church, whilst their sanctity of life 
has secured for them the eternal reward. They built up the Church in thtir day in 
this great colony ; not disheartened by difficulties, not deterred by dangers, they 
watched over the flock entrusted to them. From their thrones on high they will 
continue to watch over us, their prayers shall be offered in oiu- behalf, and these 
prayers shall not be offered in vain. The tree of holiness so long watered by their 
zealous care shall year by year increase in comeliness, and put forth ite fruit in 
season to enhance their bright eternal reward." 



The Times of January 27th, reviewing a volume of Letters on Western Australia, 
by Lady Barker, speaks of the Benedictine colony at New Nursia. Our readers 
will find a full account of this interesting reappearance in the nineteenth century of 
the old Benedictine missions to the heathen, spreading the light of Christianity and 
civilisation through savage lands, in our issue of July, 1881, p. 271 ; also in the 
D%Min Eevieio of January, 1881. The Times remarks as follows : — 

At New Norcia an admirable work has been done by certain Benedictine 
Fathers, who have a mission there. Lady Barker says :— * It is impossible to 
imagine anjrthing more devoted and beautiful than the life these good Fathers lead, 
or more encouraging than the results of their mission work of about 35 years. You 
can imagine how hard it must have been at first to catch these savages and to 
teach them anything at all ; and knowing this made it more wonderful to see all 
these civilised, comfortable, industrious people, whose parents were very little better 
than beasts of the field in habits and customs. But perseverance, and kindness, 
and infinite patience have worked a change like a miracle. One saw the result of it 
all during the long pleasant day spent in visiting schools and workshops, going into 
the neat, comfortable cottages, and finally sitting down to watch a capital game of 
cricket between the natives and the lay brothers, most of whom were Spaniards or 
of Spanish descent." 

In a paper lately read at the Royal Institute Sir F. Napier Broome also bore 
witness to the good work that is being wrought by our brethren in the Bush. 

"Glancing at the results of the philanthropic and the practical efforts of Bishop 
Salvado and his Benedictine brethren at New Norcia among the natives, he said 
that he had known a full-blooded, low-type savage go out from this noble mission 
into civilized life, not only a good Chiistian, but an expert telegraphist.'' 
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The archaeological society of the Maine has elected Dom Piolm, one of the expulsed 
monks of the Abbey of Solesmes, as their president. Under the circumstances this 
is a very remarkable tribute of respect. While on the subject of Benedictine re- 
searches in history and archaeology, we may inform our readers that a college of five 
Benedictine monks from various parts of the world, is at present at work in Rome 
under the famous abbot Tosti, and are editing the regesta of some of the mediaeval 
popes. This is part of the outcome of the movement inaugiurated by Leo XIII. in 
the letter on Historical Study published in our last issue. 



The school opened by the Beuron Benedictines at Maredsous Abbey about four 
years ago now counts some seventy students, many from the first families in 
Belgium. We beheve that out of door games are encouraged. The good fathers 
seem to be devoting themselves energetically to the work of education, even in some 
of its nineteenth century aspects, for we see that one of them has published an ele- 
mentary French grammar for the use of the junior classes. 



The St. Gregory's Society collection of Photograplis seems to be flagging. This is 
a great pity, for the handsome volumes, nearly half full of photographs, are a source 
of great interest and pleasure to all old Gregorians who visit their alma mater. 
Photographs taken while at school, or just after leaving, are of course specially 
valuable for the collection ; for in them an " old boy may recognise the face of a 
chum, or the accomplice in some lark, or, it may be, the opponent in a fight, or the 
stern executioner of school justice ; and thus many of the happy associations and 
recollections of our school days are revived. Each boy's photograph ought to be 
secured while he is in the school ; thus the f utiu:e of the collection will be provided 
for. As regards the past, we can only appeal to all old Gregorians, who have not 
already done so, to see if they can send their photograph, if possible, as they were 
when at school, or at any rate as they now are. 



Old recollections and photographs remind us of the " Old Chapel," as it is now 
called. Most of our readers are aware that since the opening of the Church the Old 
Chapel has to a great extent fallen out of use. The Community do not frequent it, 
and consequently the stalls have been removed, and the choir filled up with benches 
to accommodate the increased number of students, so that, though easily recognisable 
by all who ever knew it, the College Chapel now presents a very different appearance 
from what it did in the days of yore. In such changes there is always more or less 
of a conflict between reason and sentiment. But we are sure that many old Gre- 
gorians will be glad to learn that a photograph (cabinet size) can be obtained 
portraying the Chapel as it used to be in the olden times. The negative has 
received a couple of scratches while lying by, but they do not damage the pictiu-e at 
all seriously. Many, we have no doubt, will be glad to possess a memento of that 
tnily devotional Chapel, the scene of so many First Communions, of so many pro- 
fessions, retreats and solemn fimctions ; where, perhaps many of the happiest and 
holiest moments of their lives have been passed. 



Fr. Gregory Murphy has left Liverpool, and is now incumbent at Maryport, 
Cumberland ; he has aheady become an active member of the School Board. 
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The brilliant and eccentric career, whose orbit intersected ours twelve months ago, 
threatens to pass into temporary eclipse. The " Marquis," for there is no mistaking 
the identity of the person, stands accused at the Marylebone Police Court of 
"obtaining money under false pretences." In such prosaic denomination does 
matter-of-fact justice classify the performance of that clever impersonator who 
amused and for a time puzzled us in the Holy Week of 1884. The noble name of 
Borghese adorns the police-news column of our daily papers. It is to be feared that 
the British pubhc, and what may prove more disastrous, the British legal adminis- 
tration will pass a partial verdict on the act submitted to them. It is to be feared 
that " Octavio Linati, aged 70, calling himself the Prince Borghese," will confine his 
transactions in moneys for some time, to that form of specie known as " hot cop- 
pers ; " not only for the 20s., of which it is immediate question, but more especially 
for those " numerous complaints " whicli cause him to be remanded. Now this will 
be to act upon a very partial view of the case. It misses its whole artistic signifi- 
cance. Nowhere, we venture to assert, out of the pages of Thackeray, and indeed 
we might Hmit the comparison to the cleverest pages of " Barry Lyndon," have we 
met such complete mastery of the intricacies and refinements of the fine-art of 
roguery. The "Chevalier" himself might envy the self-possession, the masterly 
working-out of detail, and the superb physical make up of the " Marquis." The 
latter qualification, indeed, may be explained from the fact that he really is a Count 
and own brother of Count Linati of Parma. Must then the blood of the condoUiere 
languish in an Enghsh prison ? Shall the touching story of " Madame and the girls " 
find no other hearer than the common felon ? Is this great and venerable artistic 
talent to pine in in-action 1 Surely the much-distinguishing English Law has some 
saving-clause of "first-class delinquency" to rescue from extmction at least that 
noble, sweeping moustache, evolved by the tasteful cares of generations of Italian 
aristocrats. It is to be feared that the legal appetite is acquiring a morbid taste for 
" unfortunate noblemen ! " 

And ^ propos, what of the small painting bequeathed to us by the " Marquis ?" 
The " Spagnoletto 1 " Will it be required as a " pi^ce de conviction ? " May it not 
compromise us 'I May we not find ourselves in the embarrassing condition of the 
hero of " Dark Days " as " accessories after the fact 1 " The picture is painted on a 
small playing-card, the ace of hearts ; possibly by Spagnoletto ; only it was disap- 
pointing in him to select a playing-card with such a very modern printed pattern on 
the back. True this is hidden by a piece of paper pasted over it ; still we may find 
it diflicult to convince the art-critic of its genuineness. The subject is a head cleverly 
done, of the type generally classified as "St. Jerome" in our well-informed 
catalogues. 

" Who could have ever expected the patron of our old monastic protectors, St. 
Vedast, to claim as kith and kin the name " recently associated with ammunition," 
as was euphemistically observed, — Foster?" Surely it requires the boldness of 
modern etynological science to impose it upon us. And yet refer to the Atlianceum 
January 3rd, and be convinced. Firstly hear Stow. " Fauster Lane so called of St. 
Fauster's, a fair church lately new built." Fauster Lane, we may state is in modern 
spelling " Foster Lane." This " fair church," as Newcourt in his " Repertorium " 
(1708) informs us, is the " Parish Church of St. Vedast alias Foster." Mr. Henry 
B. Wheatley in the Athanceum gives us the following successive phases of the name. 
(1) Vedast, (2) Vaast, (3) Vast (pronounced Vaust), (4) Fast, (5) Pastes, (6) Fastres, 
(7) Fauster's, (8) Foster's or Foster. It will of comse be seen that the illustrious 
chemical professor Doctor Faust, belongs to a collateral branch of the clan. 
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DOWNSIDE REVIEW. 



July, 1885. 



THE RIGHT KEY. DR. BURCHALL, 



Abbot of Westminster, hte President General of the Anglo-Benedictine 



On March 7th of this year, Abbot Burchall, for nearly thirty years 
President General of the EngUsh Congregation of the Order of St. 
Benedict, passed away to the reward of his long labours. In the annals 
of the present Congregation no Superior had held office for such a 
lengthened period as he had, when in the General Chapter of 1882 he 
begged the fathers not to think of re-electing him to his onerous post. 
Certainly no predecessor in that important office can have witnessed so 
many changes, and such development in the order over which he mled, 
and none can have won from all such feelings of affectionate regard. 
Dr. Burchall was ever kind and considerate almost to a fault, and as 
superior was to all his subjects a model of humihty and self-sacrifice to 
an extent which only those who knew him could believe. 

Abbot Burchall was bom of an old cathoUc family at AspuU, near 
Wigan, on December 4th, 1810. His person was singularly handsome 
in youth as in more mature age, and his sterling piety and sharp in- 
tellectual powers marked him out as a candidate for the priesthood. 
For this end he was sent in 1826 to the English Benedictine College at 
Douai, where endeavours were then being made to re-establish the 
Monastery of St. Edmund's of Paris which had been scattered by the 
French Revolution. The Prior to whom the arduous task of recon- 
stituting the house in the old buildings of St. Gregory's, and to whose 
care Richard Burchall was committed, was the Venerable Bishop Collier. 
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The Right Rev. Dr. Burchall. 



Six years later the youth received the habit of the Benedictine order, 
and entering the noviciate at Douai, took the name of Placid, so 
admirably characteristic of his temperament. The following year he 
was admitted to Profession, and in 183G was ordained priest. In 1841 
on the resignation of Fr. Appleton, who had succeeded Dr. Collier in 
the priorship in 1833, Fr. Placid Burchall was elected in his place. For 
thirteen years he ruled the monastery and college of St. Edmund's with 
a mild but firm rule, and won the love and esteem of all his subjects. 

In 1854 at the General Chapter which had met at Ampleforth, Fr. 
Burchall was chosen President General of the English Benedictine Con- 
gregation under the title of Abbot of Westminster, and in the following 
chapter he received the doctor's cap. To this ofiice he was re-elected six 
times and continued to hold it for more than twenty-nine years, and 
until within a year of his death. 

Of fifty-two years spent in the religious life Dr. Burchall passed no 
less than forty-three as a superior. This fact tells more eloquently than 
words the esteem and veneration his religious brethren always had for 
him. Although so long the ruler of others, not the youngest of his 
subjects could be more obedient and docile than he was at heart. Like 
his other virtues his humility was simple and unpretentious, and few, 
who witnessed the last general chapter, will forget how gladly he retired 
from the high ofiice he had so long held and took his place once more 
as a subject. 

He was buried on March 10 th at St. Mary's, Woolton, where he had 
lived for many years. 



THE SWEETMAN CATHOLIC COLONY IN 
MINNESOTA. 

(Gontiiiued from p. 116.) 



Having so far attempted to give a short account of our colony, I shall 
now endeavour to give some advice which may be useful to those who 
may be thinking of coming to America. I sheJl, in the first place, men- 
tion the class of people who should not attempt to seek their fortunes in 
a new country. I can best describe them as " broken down gentlemen " 
— ^men who are often too proud, or, what is still more common, quite un- 
fitted to work. 
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It is wonderful how soon pride disappears when hunger faces one 
amongst strangers. The inability to work remains, however, with those 
who have been brought up in idleness. Many of this class come to 
America thinking that it must be a fine country for the acquisition of 
wealth, as they hear of many, who began with nothing, making large 
fortunes. But these were not " broken down gentlemen ; " more likely 
they were hard-working labourers, who had exceptional brains and courage. 

Young gentlemen who come out thinking they are going to a garden 
of Eden, where all can get rich without effort, are disenchanted in a very 
short time. 

They even sometimes end by attempting suicide, as was the case with 
a young man whom I met three years ago on his arrival from the old 
country. He wished to learn farming, and for that purpose began to 
work as a common labourer under a farmer, which is the only way one 
can be apprenticed to farming in this country. The change from a 
luxurious home in England to a labourer's life in the West, was too 
much for him, and within a few months of his arrival, I saw by the 
newspapers that he had attempted to commit suicide. This is not the 
only case which I have heard of. 

I should say that the classes of people who would better their con- 
dition by emigrating, are : — 

First — Labouring men and their families, as wages for both skilled 
and unskilled labour are very high. 

Secondly — Farmers who have a small capital, plenty of courage, and 
who are able and willing to work their farms themselves. As to the 
amount of capital required, I should say that £200, on his arrival, would 
be the minimum for a hard-working man, but ten times as much could 
be employed to great advantage. By fanners I do not mean amateur 
farmers. They can make money in no country. Belonging to this class 
myself and knowing many others, I can speak from experience. 

Thirdly — ^Youngmen who are smarter than their fellows, who can take 
care of themselves, and are not above beginning at any employment how- 
ever hard that offers. For such, there is certainly a better opening in 
America than at home. 

Fourthly, — ^Men with capital who are not satisfied with the low rate 
of interest which they obtain in the old country. In the West from 
seven to ten per cent can be obtained for loans secured by good mort- 
gages. These men, however, as well as all others, must be able to take 
care of themselves, for this is the country for those who are both 
physically and mentally strong. - It is cruelty to encourage the weak to 
come to this land of competition, where they will have no one to depend 
on but themselves. 
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I may sum up by saying that in America there is a grand opening for 
both labour and capital. It can absorb any amount of either. There is 
a better opening than at home for exceptionally clever young men, but 
there is none for the weak and ne'er-do-well. 

There is another class, a very small one, for whom this is a delightful 
country. — Those who have enough to live on, and having no ties to keep 
them in the old country, crave for a line bracing cHmate, enjoy work, 
and take pleasure in watching the growth of the country of the future. 
The cUmate during the six summer months is the most enjoyable that 
I know of. It reminds me of the fine summer days in the Swiss moun- 
tains, when to breathe is a pleasure. As for the winter, although cold, * 
it is most enjoyable to those who are well-fed and well-clad. Snow 
storms called blizzards are the most unpleasant features of the winter ; 
happily they seldom occur. To be caught out during a real bhzzard is 
certainly a most dangerous and terrible experience. The wind blows the 
snow so thickly, that in the middle of the day, one cannot see one's hand 
if the arm is held out at full length. Unless the mouth is kept well 
shut, one immediately loses breath, gets puzzled and knows not which 
way to turn. Men who had lost their way in a bhzzard, have often been 
found dead in the snow, a stone's throw from their houses. These bliz- 
zards sometimes last three days, but they are very rare, and sometimes 
a whole winter passes without one occurring. Moreover as they invar- 
iably give notice of their coming, people can easily avoid being caught 
in them. The country here is prairie, with the exception of a little 
woodland along the lakes and rivers, where the prairie fires were pre- 
vented by the water from injuring the natural growth of the trees and 
shrubs. For my part, I thoroughly enjoy the prairies before farm houses 
begin to start up every half-mile. A prairie is an ocean of grass, and 
although most people find it dreary, to me it is grand from its immen- 
sity and solitude. It raises one's thoughts to the greatness of the 
Creator, and makes one realise one's own nothingness, in the same way 
as the Alps, or the Pyrenees. 

Although I take such a pessimist view as to the chance of young 
gentlemen succeeding in America, when the friends of a young man ask 
my advice, I tell them that if the young man can spare the time and is 
steady, a couple of years in the West is a good educator. Western 
America has in many ways the advantage over the old country. It is 
essentially the country of the labourer. He is not only equal to the fine 
gentleman, but his superior. When I first came to the West, a young 
gentleman remarked to me that the labourers thought themselves as 
good as we were. On consideration, we had to acknowledge that they were 
even our superiors. They could get a dollar and a half a day ; we could 
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not earn half a dollar. No one cared about our pedigree, or whether our 
fore-fathers were great men or not. They did not care what people 
thought of us in the old country ; all they cared for was, what wo indi- 
vidually were fit for in our present circumstances. A new country is a 
great leveller. The gentleman's son and the ploughman's son arrive in 
the West ; neither has much money in his pocket ; they have their 
muscles and their brains to depend on ; the ploughman's son soon out- 
steps the gentleman's. And even if the latter has some money, the case 
is not much better for him ; nay, it is often worse, as he is not likely to 
do any good until he gets through his money. Thus, time is lost and 
bad habits are acquired. 

These views are very different from those I used to hold when I was a 
boy at Downside. It was then the fashion for the boys to look down 
with supreme contempt on the " virs " or " natives." But perhaps, the 
march of ideas, in this nineteenth century, may have reached as far as 
Somersetshire, and the young gentlemen and the "Johns" may now 
have a truer knowledge of their own capacities. 

In recommending the West as a good education for a young man, I 
do not mean that his friends should give him enough money to live 
comfortably for a couple of years in American hotels ; no worse mode of 
life could be devised. A month or two of that would be quite long 
enough to give him a general idea of what America is. But what I mean is, 
that he should have to support himself for a couple of years in the West. 
I acknowledge it is rather an heroic education and it is not every one 
that could stand it. A less heroic one would be a course of Thackeray's 
novels. Thackeray read by any one who can understand him, and for 
this he often requires to be read a second time, is a good cure for two 
very common, or rather universal faults, snobbism and selfishness. His 
characters are no doubt unpleasantly true to nature, and every reader 
must see many of his own little weaknesses very vividly portrayed. To 
take one instance : a selfish young man will see in Barnes Newcome 
what he will come to, unless he overcomes his selfishness. Many readers 
do not see the real sentiment as distinguished from sentimentaHty, hidden 
under Thackeray's cynicism. I think there cannot be much truer pathos 
than the account of Colonel Newcome's death. His " adsum " is likely 
to draw tears from most people's eyes. Thackeray is also a singularly 
pure writer of fiction. When he touches on unpleasant topics, he calls 
things by their right names, and does not play with dangerous subjects, 
or make vice appear anything but ignoble. 

To return to America. A farmer's life in the West ought to be, in 
my opinion, a most enjoyable one to many gentlemen with large families 
and small means, who find it hard in the old country to keep up appear- 
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ances and make ends meet ; and one reason is that here they would have 
no appearances to keep up. I must admit, however, I luive not come 
across many instances of their being successful farmers. Those I have 
met have been principally those who did not come out here until nearly 
all their money had disappeared, and who therefore were not able to get 
a fair start. A young unmarried man cannot well manage a farm as he 
has no one to cook for him and the Ufe would be too lonely. Nor is it 
feasible for two or three young men to join ; they invariably fall out with 
each other. But for a married man who understands the dignity of 
labour and whose wife has some ideas beyond a new gown, the Ufe ought 
to be a pleasant one. However, facts are stubborn things, and I have 
only once come across this ideal state of affairs. It was a family who 
had suffered heavy losses in the old country and were not satisfied with- 
out striking out for themselves in the new. One day I drove over to see 
them and found the father and his son of fifteen standing up to their 
middles in a stream of water, washing their sheep. The mother was 
sitting in a waggon, with her two younger children, holding the horses 
and seeing that the sheep did not stray too far. It was a happy party 
to judge from their faces ; happier and with a higher sense of dignity 
than if they had been attending a garden party at home, with the mother 
not quite certain whether Mrs. Jones's bonnet did not excel hers, and the 
father bored to death by twaddle and small talk. 

The capital required to enable such a man to succeed without suiFering 
too great hardships, would I think be from three to four thousand pounds. 



Another couple of thousand pounds invested in good securities would 
give them an income, on which they could live until they got their farm 
into working order, and knew the country sufficiently well to be able to 
employ their capital to good advantage. 

One of the great difficulties a man who possesses capital has to meet 
with on his arrival out West, is the temptation to lay out his money 
before he understands the country. 

A man undertaking this life would have to work regularly every day, 
but the work would not be hard. A boy can easily manage a sultry 
plough. All he has to do is to sit on the scat and drive the horses as 
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with an ordinaiy reaping machine. A sultry with three horses can plough 
five acres a day. The twine binder which has now been brought to a 
practical success, makes the work of harvesting comparatively easy. A 
man with three good horses can cut and bind 15 acres a day. The only 
manual labour required is the stooking and stacking. The threshing is 
chiefly done by portable horse threshing machines, the owner of the 
machine charging so much the bushel. As to the cattle, there is no 
trouble with them during the summer months except milking the cows, 
which thrive well on the prairie grass. In the winter they must be 
house-fed. All they require is plenty of prairie hay which we find we 
can regularly buy and put up in ricks or in lofts, for eight shillings the 
ton. This leaves a good profit to the men who cut and put it up. 

With regard to the quantity of tillage that can be managed, much 
depends on the man and the number of horses. For instance : I know 
a fM'mer who manages 100 acres with a pair of horses and a common 
plough. With a sultry plough and three horses he would be well equal 
to 150 acres, that is, if the land is in proper cultivation. For the first 
few years, during which, the prairie sod has to be broken up, very much 
less can be managed. 

I shall conclude this paper on Catholic Colonisation by drawing the 
attention of my readers, who may include some earnest young men who 
may be thinking of becoming priests, to a great want in the West, viz. 
-^-a greater number of zealous priests. 

When travelling through European cities we are reminded of the past ; 
England shows us the present ; but the United States show us the future ; 
in many respects not a pleasant future, unfortunately perhaps, even a 
pagan future I Although in every American town you will see innumer- 
able Churches of every sect, Christianity, except amongst Catholics, has 
no hold over the minds of American men. They are pagans at heart, 
without a thought of anything but of this world and how to get on in 
it. They work hard to make money, and then their only ambition is to 
have what they call " a good time." This phrase always makes me 
shudder, I know not why, unless it be that it shows that the average 
American is but an animal anxious only for animal enjoyments. 

On the other hand we see that the Catholic population of the West is 
increasing very rapidly owing to the immigration of Catholic Germans 
and Irishmen. Unfortunately the increase of zealous priests does not 
keep pace with it. I can only explain this fact by supposing that the 
young priests of Ireland are not aware of America's want of labourers 
in Christ's vineyard. I have been assured that every year many newly- 
ordained priests come out of Maynooth College whose bishops can find 
nothing for them to do for several years, while in the West of America 
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there are thousands of Catholics who become Inkewarm and whose chil- 
dren grow up quite ignorant of their religion for the want of zealous 
priests. What nobler work can there be than spreading the true religion 
in the United States, that country the population of which will in 
a short time outnumber that of Europe, just as it now excels it in energy 
and intelligence ? The population of the United States was in 1860, 
twenty-six millions ; in 1870, thirty-eight millions ; and in 1880, fifty 
miUions ; and by the end of this century it will most Ukely be one 
hundred millions. 

We often hear with admiration of zealous missioners devoting them- 
selves to preaching to Indians ; a race rapidly dying out. We hear of 
the great hardships these missioners undergo for that purpose. Is it not 
as noble a work to preach to the white men of America, whose descen- 
dants are sure to increase and multiply ? Anything done for the 
advancement of religion in the States is done for a people rapidly 
becoming the most numerous and most civiUsed in the world. 

In this country the words of Scripture Ukening the kingdom of heaven 
to the grain of mustard seed are particularly applicable. The effect 
produced by a single young zealous priest, amongst a new settlement in 
the West, can be only reckoned by the rules of geometrical progression. 

There is another want in America — Monasticism. In the States 
everything material is rushing ahead with Ughtening speed. The result 
is the rapid growth of paganism, — the worship of the * almighty ' dollar. 
This national vice naturally affects more or less the very clergy, without 
their being aware of it. To counteract this nothing would be better 
than the example of monks who, being voluntarily poor, would labour 
hard, not to grow rich, but to save their souls by helping to save those 
of others. The example of well regulated monasteries has always in the 
history of the Church been salutary to secular priests, who are not called 
to the severe self-denial of monks. In the middle ages the monasteries 
were a protest against the worldliness of the Barons. At the present 
time monasteries are required in America as a protest against the world- 
Hness of the whole population. I was struck a year ago by a 
conversation I had with a very intelligent American foreman cai'penter, 
a man who was fond of reading and had a smattering of many subjects. 
He told me he could not believe that there was any man who was not 
anxious to make more money, whether he had only a few dollars, or had 
as many millions as Gould or Vanderbilt. This showed me the universal 
rage for money-making existing in America. No wonder they think little 
of the next world. To such people would not the very sight of a 
Monastery be a gospel ? 

I have often thought that the expulsion of the Monastic orders from 
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Germany and France was a dispensation of Providence to force them 
into this new world, where their presence is so much wanted. 

A Monastery of self-sacrificing monks might make use of the prairies 
for starting an industrial school, where they could teach the young street 
ai-abs of the American cities habits of industry. After a few years' 
training these poor boys would become usefiil members of society instead 
of filling the drinking saloons and the prisons as they do now. What 
an awful thing it is to think of the temptations that homeless boys are 
subject to in a large city ? And here in the West there is no end of 
fine land which would afford them useful employment and a self-support- 
ing home and industrial school, if there were only monks to undertake 
such an institution. I know an individual priest who is attempting 
this, but it is not an undertaking that an individual can manage. And 
even if he could, its success would die with him, and all his labour in 
building up the institution would be lost for the future. What is wanted 
is a Monastery, which never dies, men who would devote their lives to 
God, and for Him would be willing to undergo poverty and hardships. 



We have already devoted two articles to an account of the doctrine to 
be found in Mgr. Dupanloup's work on Liberal Education^ ; we purpose 
closing this series of articles with a discussion of what is perhaps the 
most important educational question of the age, viz. : Utilitarianism, 
the third evil that threatens modern education. 

Several articles have appeared in the " Downside Review " advocating 
the formation of a college museum, and the institution in connection 
with it of regular lectures and classes, as part and parcel of the school 
course. We do not intend to enter on a discussion of the general ques- 
tion of the desirability or the possibility of making a Museum of " art 
and archaeology " a serious factor in the ordinary school curriculum, 
although we have a very decided opinion on the subject ; but there 
is one of the arguments by which this proposal is supported 
that we feel bound to combat. It is urged that such pur- 

1 " De la Haute Education Intellectuelle," par Mgr. Dupanloup, Eveque d'Orl^an 
Trois tomes, Paris 1870. 
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suits will enable many young men to obtain positions in after 
life in the numerous museums and libraries scattered all over the country ; 
while in one article on this subject we read : — " The statement has over 
and over again been insisted upon of late, that the education at our 
Catholic schools is too little practical ; that it ignores the life in the 
world to which the majority of our school boys are destined." (Jan. 1884, 
p. 70)* The function of a liberal education is not to prepare boys for 
the professions directly, but to train and develop their various faculties 
in the manner and measure best suited to their age. All writers, so far 
as we know, are in substantial agreement as to what a liberal education 
is. Mgr. Dupanloup defines it thus : " The object of a liberal education 
is to give to all the chief faculties of man the highest and completest 
development possible," (I. 36) ; or " to elevate, develop, enUghten, and 
strengthen the intellect," (I. 82). 
Card. Newman says ; — 

Liberal Education, viewed in itself, is simply the cultivation of the intellect, as 
such, and its object is nothing more or less than intellectual excellence."— Idea of a 
UniviBrsity, p. 121. 

" The process of training by which the intellect instead of being formed or sacri- 
ficed to some particular or accidental purpose, some specific trade or profession or 
study or science, is disciplined for its own sake, for the perception of its own proper 
object, and for its own highest culture, is called Liberal Education."— Ibid, p. 151. 

Dr. Whewell says : — 

The object of a Liberal Education is to develop the whole mental system of man, 
and thus to bring it into consistency with itself, to make his speculative inferences 
coincide with his practical convictions, and to enable him to render a reason for the 
belief that is in him.' —University Education, p. 139. 
Sir W. Hamilton defines — 

^ A Liberal Education to be one in which the individual is cultivated, not as an 
instrument towards some ulterior end, but as an end unto himself alone ; in other 
words, an education, in which his absolute perfection as a man, and not merely Yob 
relative dexterity as a professional man, is the scope immediately in view."— Dlscos- 
sions, p. 261. 

The curriculum in vogue at our schools, a good course of classics, 
mathematics and modern languages, " forms and fertilizes all the powers 
of the soul ; judgment, good sense, penetration, reason, imagination, 
sensibility, ardour, enthusiasm, character, heart, and will." (I. 79). 
These " good studies make the mind vigorous, patient, capable of sus- 
tained application, and form even at an early age a sohd and sure judg- 
ment, a rich and wise imagination, a pure and severe taste." (II. 479). 
Such at least was the experience and the verdict of the great bishop, the 
great savant, the great schoolmaster whose work we are reviewing. Are 
such results, even if only partially secured, to be despised ? Is such 
training of the mind, such education, too little practical ? Few of our 
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readers, we believe, will be prepared to say so. If any there be, to them 
we say that liberal education, even that supplied at school, is not only a 
good in itself, but is furthermore of the greatest practical utility in any 
professional career, as it enables those who possess it to learn any pro- 
fession whatever in a masterly and intelligent way. Mgr. Dupanloup 
says, " of coui'se there are vocations, careers, in life, and it is a duty to 
discern them and prepare for them ; but whatever be the future of 
young men, a sufficient degree of scientific culture and literary culture is 
always necessary in their education. —The instructors of youth must 
start from the following principle, that before making a doctor, a physi- 
cist, or an engineer, it is necessary to make a man ; and that on the 
foundation of moraUty, of noble sentiment, and of high intellectual cul- 
ture which are given by intercourse with the great writers of Christianity, 
and the noble spirits of antiquity, they will be able to erect with firmness 
all branches of knowledge and all professional pursuits." (II. 896). 

In the same strain speaks Cardinal Newman : — 
General culture of mind is the best aid to professional and scientific stady, and 
educated men can do what illiterate cannot ; and the man who has learned to think 
and to reason, and to compare, and to discriminate, and to analyse, who has refined 
his taste, and formed his judgment, and sharpened his mental vision, will not indeed 
at once be a lawyer, or a pleader, or an orator, or a statesman, or a physician, or a 
good landlord, or a man of business, or a soldier, or an engineer, or a chemist, or a 
geologist, or an antiquarian, but he will be placed in that state of intellect in which 
he can take up any one of the sciences and callings I have referred to or any other, 
with an ease, a grace, a versatihty and a success, to which another is a stranger. In 
this sense mental culture is emphatically usefuV^l^eSk of a Uniyersity, p. 165. 

Also Dr. Whewell : — 
All professional studies should be subsequent to intellectual culture ; and the 
professions to which these studies belong will derive the greatest part of their real 
dignity and refinement, from their being built on such a foundation.'*— University 
Education, p. 44. 

John Stuai-t Mill, the professed Utihtarian, is no less clear : — 
" Universities [and much less schools,] are not intended to teach the knowledge re- 
quired to fit men for some special mode of gaining their livehhood. Their object is 
not to make skilful lawyers, or physicians, or engineers, but capable and cultivated 
human beings.— Men are men before they are lawyers, or physicians, or merchants, 
or manufacturers ; and if you make them capable and sensible men, they will make 
themselves capable and sensible lawyers or physicians. What professional men 
should carry away with them from an University is not professional knowledge, but 
that which should direct the use of their professional knowledge, and bring the light 
of general culture to illuminate the technicalities of a special pursuit. Men may be 
competent lawyers without general education, but it depends on general education 
to make them philosophic lawyers— who demand, and are capable of apprehending, 
principles, instead of merely cranuning their memory with details. And so of all 
other useful pursuits, mechanical included. Education makes a man a more intelli- 
gent shoemaker, if that be his occupation, but not by teaching him how to make 
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shoes ; it does so by the mental exercise it gives, and the habits it imfHresses."— In 
augural address, pp. 4, 6. 

And this is the answer that we would make to a question sometimes 
put to us with raeful face by young scholars encountering the first diffi- 
culties of the Greek verb : — " What is the use of Latin and Greek on 
the Stock Exchange or elsewhere ? " They, along with your other 
studies, tend to give you minds well-balanced, able through long training 
in meeting difficulties to grapple with the monetary problems that will 
require solution at your hands ; minds that will take in all the aspects of 
a question, that will foresee the issue of events, and be unswerved alike 
by fallacious appearances or groundless panics ; and so in every profession. 
In the Postcript to our first article we recorded the verdict of the Berlin 
professors on the classical question ; in one of their memorials they de- 
clare that the great commercial houses and industrial institutions of 
Prussia after some years' experience, prefer young men trained at the 
Gymnasia to those trained at the Realschulen ; thus demonstrating the 
important feet that in the opinion of German merchants, a liberal educa- 
tion forms better men of business than does a commercial one. At the 
recent International Conference on Education the acknowledged superi- 
ority of German professional men and clerks was confidently attributed 
to the fact of their being compelled to go through a course of Arts at a 
University before specialising and devoting themselves to their pro- 
fessional studies. 

Nor is this all ; these studies help to make you an intelligent stock- 
broker, a gentleman, a man of refined and cultivated taste, a man of 
internal resources in leisure hourS; and of agreeable conversation in 
society ; they save you from becoming a stock-broking machine, a mere 
boor in intellect, with no tastes beyond athletic sports and billiards, 
no literature except newspapers and sensational novels. And in your old 
age, when you have retired from business, your Latin and Greek will be 
a resource to you ; for we ourselves have seen men after long professional 
and business careers, reading with keen and genuine pleasure their Cicero, 
their Virgil, and above all their Horace. Lastly, the classics are fully as 
useful in business and the professions as are the majority of our school 
studies — ^fully as aseful as Euclid or algebra, as history or science^ ; in- 
deed as useful as the French or German that can be acquired at school ; 
for who will maintain that without residence in the countries these 

2 The Quarterly Review of Oct. 1811, contains an essay well worth reading on 
" Professional Education " ; in the course of it the writer points out the true and 
important fact that the general student's chemical or scientific studies are of no 
greater practical utility to himself or any one else than are the ordinary classical and 
mathematical courses. 
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languages are of any market-value ? In good sooth oar utilitarians, 
if consistent, would reduce education to the "three R's." 

But they are not quite consistent ; they call loudly for a considerable 
amount of science at every stage of education ; their cry is " Things, 
not words." Now scientific instruction has a two-fold aspect, the ac- 
quisition of fact-knowledge about the universe in which we live, and the 
formation ofscientific habits of mind, habits of observation, classification, 
arguing from analogy and induction. Now let us take a science— say 
astronomy — and test it under each aspect as an educational instrument 
in the case of young boys. In the first place it is clear that a fairly 
large quantity of information may be given them, — they may be told 
that the sun is so many miles distant from the earth, that it is so big, so 
heavy ; that the earth is round, and revolves round the sun and on its 
own axis ; the solar system may be described ; they may be told that 
the fixed stars are all suns, and may be taught the names of a number of 
them. All this is almost sure to interest a child and to work up its im- 
agination and fancy into considerable activity ; but the number of facta 
that can thus be learned is veiy circumscribed ; the Umit is soon reached ; 
the training received by the understanding and reason, and the forma- 
tion of scientific habits of thought, are, we do not hesitate to say, m7. 
Nay further, unless such information has been imparted with the rarest 
skill and care, it runs a serious risk of degenerating into cramming of 
the very worst description. And why ? Because it is impossible for 
the child to understand even vaguely and dimly the processes by which 
these results are obtained ; it receives them absolutely on trust, without 
being able to apprehend anything beyond the mere facts that it swallows 
unmasticated and which therefore remain undigested. What can be 
imagined more unscientific than science such as this ? 

We would insist once for all that we are not alluding even remotely to 
pure mathematics, which are obviously free from such objections, and 
which we thoroughly believe in at every stage of mental growth ; nor 
are we objecting to science in the higher classes, after the student has 
been through some years of mathematical and other training ; we are 
merely trying to bring out cleai*ly, as against the modem utilitarian 
school, the fact that the natural and physical sciences cannot play a large 
or very important part in the earUer stages of a Uberal education. 

The volume of " Essays on a Liberal Education " contains an exceed- 
ingly able essay " On teaching natural science in schools ; " yet the 
author, Mr. Wilson, while powerfully advocating the admission of 
certain sciences into the regulai* course, thinks " that it should not fonn 
the staple of our education," nor would he " introduce science into the 
lower part of the school at all, or at least only in a modified form." (pp. 
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258, 261). What we have said in inference to astronomy applies more 
or less to all the sciences regarded as educational instruments in the 
case of very young boys. Let us consider the several sciences that 
usually form part of the syllabus of the examinations of the day. 

It is obvious that mechanics, statics, dynamics, hydrostatics, optics, 
heat and the various subjects classed under the head of " Natural 
Philosophy," require a fair knowledge of geometry and algebra as an 
essential condition of their intelligent study ; indeed we often hear the 
complaint that they cannot be really satisfactorily studied without a 
more extended course of pure mathematics than is required by the 
London matriculation examination. Hence these branches of science 
are unsuitable for the lower classes.. Of course experiments might be 
shown and facts learned, but this is not the formation of scientific habits 
of mind. A fortiori astronomy, electricity and magnetism are debarred 
for the same reason. 

There remain the non-mathematical sciences,— chemistry, geology, 
physiology and botany. Chemistry Mr. Wilson says he is convinced is 
not a good subject for lecture instruction to beginners in science. It is 
too abstruse for young boys ; they cannot understand the combining 
weights ; many of the hypotheses seem fanciful and arbitrary ; its 
fundamental theories and conceptions border so nearly on deep meta- 
physical questions concerning the nature of matter and force, and the 
composition of bodies, that even boys in the higher classes find it 
difficult to do anything more than get up the various experiments, and 
learn the properties of the chemicals. " Hence it is, as a matter of fact, 
accepted as a mass of authoritative dogmas." Laboratory work is 
essential if chemistry is to be a good scientific training ; and laboratory 
accommodation for an entire school of a hundred boys is all but an 
impossibility. 

Next comes Geology which has much to recommend it, as it works in 
the great laboratory of nature that Ues every where within our reach. 
But on the other hand geology cannot be a science to one unversed in 
the methods of inductive reasoning. Unless one is well skilled in all 
branches of logic, and well-trained in the habits of observation and 
scientific method, he cannot be a geologist. Perhaps it is not too much 
to say that of all sciences geology requires the keenest and most culti- 
vated intellect, such as no child and few youths can be expected to have. 

As regards Physiology, Mr. Wilson says it cannot be taught to classes 
at school ; because practical work is necessary, and it is impossible to 
have constant supplies of rats or frogs ready at a given hour for dissec- 
tion by a class of twenty boys. 

Mr. Wilson strongly advocates Botany as the only feasible science for 
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beginners, to be succeeded in the higher classes by various branches of 
Natural Philosophy. He describes the first three or four lectures of a 
botanical course, as he conceives they ought to be conducted so as to 
foster in the pupils habits of observation, classification, reasoning, and 
careful description. And a very useful factor in education would such 
a course of lectures be ; the only thing that strikes us is that it could 
be carried on only during the summer term, for wall-flowers, vegetable 
marrow flowers, roses, honeysuckles, daisies, and so forth, cannot be had 
in winter. 

Of course it is in many cases a very desirable thing that young boys 
should take up some of these sciences as amusements, and make collec- 
tions of fossils, or butterflies, or beetles, or ferns ; for such pursuits 
often lay the foundations of tastes that in after life become sources of 
great pleasure and very high scientific culture to their possessors. But 
it seems to be true that in the early stages of education science cannot 
play a very prominent part, and that the demand now loudly made for a 
large increase of scientific instruction is an unreasonable one. 

But though science cannot be taught to children, they may be initiated 
into scientific methods and habits of mind. In a former article we 
quoted Cardinal Newman's opinion that this "is excellently done by 
beginning with grammar ; " and we propose to show briefly the truth of 
this remark from a single item of the grammars usually studied at 
school, the Greek verb. 

The Greek verb has about 1,200 distinct forms, half of which 
duplicate, or do service for two relations of time or person, &c. ; so that 
these 1,200 forms convey upwards of 2,000 different relations of time, 
number, person, case, and mood. Each part is formed from the root 
according to fixed laws ; each bears a strong resemblance to the rest, 
yet, speaking roughly, each is distinct from all the others. These 
differences are often very minute, and hence there is a constant need of 
careful and accurate observation to distinguish the one from the other. 
A habit of observation is one of the essential characteristics of the 
scientific mind. The writer remembers that when studying physiology 
and anatomy under a very eminent professor, half-a-dozen bones used 
frequently to be given to the class to identify and name ; it appears to 
him that the identification, or parsing as it is called, of half-a-dozen 
forms of Greek verbs supplies a very similar mental discipline. To take 
note of the presence or absence of an augment, a long or short vowel, 
an ioia subscript, an accent, or a breathing, would seem to afford as good 
a training in accuracy and observation as is the detection of the greater 
or less development of some process, or of the other minutm which often 
differentiate bone from bone. 
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The next step in scientific training is classification, sorting specimens 
according to their order, class^ genus, and species in the animal or 
vegetable kingdom. Sorting, or parsing verbs according to their voice, 
mood, tense, number, and person, with the reasons for each particular, 
ought to tend to develop the same habits of mind as scientific classification. i 

Again the power of recognising analogies and of basing arguments 
on them is an important part of a scientific education ; but is not 
learning grammar by paradigms learning it by analogy ? And to make 
a boy conjugate some tense of a guttural or dental verb, or go through 
a perfect passive, by comparing it part by part with a known type, is to 
give him a very good lesson in arguing from analogy ; while if he forms 
each part according to the rules for the assimilation of consonants, he is 
exercising himself in the application of general laws to particular cases, 
the other great scientific method. The writer's experience is that most 
boys combine both methods in conjugating their Greek verbs ; and if so 
they are simultaneously exercising their inductive and deductive faculties, 
and giving their intellects no mean scientific training thereby. 

The Greek verb supplies also a good field for analysis and dissection. 
To take any form and split it up into its component parts, and show 
that no portion is otiose or arbitrary, but that each syllable and letter 
plays its part, one marking voice, another mood, another time, another ' 
person, and that there is a reason in each case ; this surely is a lesson 
calculated to impress on the youthful mind the great scientific truths 
that a law underlies every phenomenon, and that there is a reason and a 
cause for everything. Then again the fact may be illustrated that 
apparent anomalies and irregularities can be accounted for by law ; that 
we should not conclude from mere external differences that forms are 
really different, but should prove them and study their genesis, and see 
whether forms which in their ultimate developments are very unhke one 
another, may not when we investigate their structure and gradual growth 
be found to be really the same ; and that the working of the same law 
may lead to very different results ; all these great scientific principles 
may be copiously and strikingly exemplified by the Greek verb. Indeed 
we believe that the Greek verb, if scientifically taught according to the 
laws of its formation, may for a couple of years be made the means of 
forming in boys all the chief scientific habits of mind ; and we are sure 
that any one who has had the pleasure of beginning Greek with a class 
of intelligent boys will bear us out in this. 

There is yet one other scientific method in which this wonderful 
Greek verb will exercise us ; the method of experiment. Suppose a boy 
is commencing Xenophon and comes across a verb. Well, the augment 
is often a difficulty to beginners ; it may be in the beginning of the 
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word, and it may be in the middle ; it may be a syllable, and it may be 
a long vowel or diphthong ; then again there may be reduplications, or 
prepositions compounded with the verb, or tense characteristics, or con- 
sonantal changes ; and it may well be that half-a-dozen words are looked 
out in the dictionaiy before the right one is lighted on ; and in each case 
there are comparisons with paradigms, applications of rules, testings as 
to whether the word fulfils the many conditions of the context. And 
what does all this tend to but the formation of those habits of experi- 
ment and verification w^hich perhaps in after years will lead to wonderful 
discoveries in the laboratory ? 

We hope we have not been exaggerating ; we think not. Many other 
parts of the various grammars studied might doubtless be shown to 
afford similar advantages ; and then we have confined ourselves to the 
mere accidence, passing by syntax, composition, philology, and the 
science of language, all of them fertile sources of scientific training. 
But we must confess to a partiality for Greek grammar in this respect ; 
— a partiaHty shared in apparently by Mr. Wilson in the able essay we 
have so often referred to ; for he says, " There are boys of slipshod, unre- 
tentive, inactive minds, whom neither Greek grammar nor natural 
science, neither hichoolmasters nor angels, could convert into active and 
cultivated men;" (p. 286.) as if he considered Greek grammar and 
natural science the two most stimulating educational instruments. 

For these reasons it appears to us that abundance of scientific educa- 
tion and of training in scientific habits of mind may be given to boys 
even at the earUest stages of their mental growth ; but not by teaching 
them science. 

One very common objection made to the study of Latin and Greek, 
and indeed to most subjects of the school cm-riculum, is that the know- 
ledge of them acquired at school is evanescent ; a few months after 
leaving school little remains. We cannot refrain from calling this 
objection a most shallow one, even though it is supported by no less a 
name than Locke's. For what should we say of the man who seriously 
argued against the erection of scaffolding because it does not remain 
when the buildiug is in use ? or, better still, who maintained that beef 
and mutton are useless articles of diet, because an hour after they are 
eaten they have " evanesced " ; yet this argument is often brought 
forward by our utilitarians to show the uselessness of Latin, Greek, and 
EucUd in education ! These studies are the scaffolding without which 
our intellectual edifice can not be built ; nay, rather, they are the food 
that goes to nourish and form the ner^' e and sinew, the bone and muscle, 
the very life-blood of our mental frame, and that prepares our mind for 
the woi*thy discharge of the duties of any career in life. " It is true 
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that the knowledge of dates, facts, and other details is lost ; one thing 
only remains, — ^talent, power acquired by study, taste, style, good 
literary form.'' (III. 27). 

A liberal education, says Mgr. Dupanloup, is to be estimated not by 
what one knows, but by what one has been rendered capable of learning." 
(I. 82). If then the education provided at the Catholic schools enables 
young men in after Ufe to learn and succeed in their professions it is 
practical enough ; and that it does do so is attested by a snfBcient 
number of examples — some of them brilliant examples — in all the learned 
professions and chief paths of life. The causes of absolute failure must 
in most cases be traced to the short-comings and idiosyncrasies of the 
individual. That CathoUc young men should feel a sense of inferiority 
in general education and literary culture to their Protestant fellow- 
countrymen is not surprising, for " a youth who ends his education at 
seventeen is no match (mteris ^paribus) for one who ends it at twenty- 
two " ; (Cardinal Newman, " Idea " &c., p, XV.) but this is not the 
fault of the schools ; it is because we have no University course, no 
higher education for our young men. The education provided at the 
Catholic schools is, we believe, right in kind, and an honest and 
energetic endeavour is at present being made all round to better it in 
quantity and quality. Assuredly the way to remedy matters is for the 
schools to do their duty as well as they can, and not to attempt that 
wliich is not expected in England even from the great Public Schools. 
Let them sohdly ground their pupils in the foundations of a liberal 
education ; the young men may then, and some actually do, secure for 
themselves the culture so much desiderated ; but do not let them 
prematurely precipitate their boys into the higher studies before they are 
ripened for them by the course of robust studies— /<?r/e« iiuie% — so im- 
peratively demanded by Mgr. Dupanloup and other educators of 
experience and sound sense. This were truly a most pernicious error ; 

— it has prematurely spoilt many fine intellects. 

And so we bring to a conclusion the remarks suggested by " La Haute 
Education Intellectuelle." If we have in any quarters restored confi- 
dence in the systems of education that have produced so many great 
men in every sphere of Ufe, whether in the Pagan worlds of Greece and 
Bome, or in the Middle Ages, or in Modem times ; if we have helped to 
make Mgr. Dupanloup's educational writings better known to the 
CathoUc pubUc ; above all, if we have induced any one engaged in 
education to read them for liimself, we shall lay down om* pen with a 
feeUng of satisfaction, and shall consider that we have done no mean 
service to the cause of higher CathoUc education in England. 
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BISHOP BROWN'S CHANTRY AND TOMB. 



Few Gregorians have been so widely known, and have enjoyed the 
esteem of so many friends as the late Bishop of Newport and Menevia, 
the Right Reverend Thomas Joseph Brown, O.S.B. 

As a teacher and professor he has never been surpassed at Downside, 
and his influence in the College attached to the Monastery was felt for 
years after he had quitted his Alma Mater. He was wont to look back 
to his professorial days with sincere pleasm*e, and was often heard to 
express a desire to return to the labours of his early career, if at any 
time failing health should render * him unfit for the active life of the 
episcopate. Every Gregorian will be gratified to know that during the 
last two years a work has been in hand, which will perpetuate the 
memoiy of this great Prelate in the diocese which he administered for 
forty years, and on a spot which he loved in life. 

A chapel dedicated to St. David has been added to the Pro-Cathedral 
at Belmont, near Hereford, and in that chantry the body of the vener- 
able bishop now rests. 

Messrs. Pugin and Pugin have designed an episcopal tomb worthy of 
the Ages of Faith. A Photolithograph of that monument is given in 
this number of our Review. It is proposed by the Committee to appeal 
for its erection to every Catholic in the Diocese of Newport and Menevia, 
Each adult will be asked to contribute one shilling, and each child one 
penny. The Marquess of Bute, who as Lord of Cardiff Castle, is the 
leading Catholic layman of the Principality, has contributed an offering 
of one hundred pounds. Dutiful and generous as is that gift, still it 
will not detract from, but rather enhance the merit of the pence-offerings 
of the people. It was for the poor that the good Bishop spent himself, 
and it is meet that the self-denying offerings of the poor should co- 
operate in raising a monument to his memory. 

Hopes are entertained that the lower portion of the tomb will be 
ready for September 4th, of this year, that day being the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Dedication of the Pro-Cathedral, which Bishop 
Brown consecrated in 1860. 

Meanwhile a marble tablet marks the place of the sepulchre, and the 
following inscription is engraved upon it. 

" Hie juxta Altare S. David Meneven, requiescit R.R. D.D. Thomas 
Joseph Brown, O.S.B., Epus Neoporten et Meneven. Ob. die 12 Aprilis 
A/D. 1880. Signifcr S. Michael repricseiitet cum in lucem sanctam ! " 
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The offerings of the late Bishop's friends throughout England have 
enabled the Committee to complete the shell of the Chantry. The 
internal decoration has been partly commenced, as the panels of the 
ceiling have been beautifully painted and gilt by Br. Norbert Birt. A 
pious lady, in addition to more than one generous offering towards the 
cost of the building, presented the statues of St. Joseph and of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, the Bishop's Patron Saints. These noble figures 
with their rich canopies form a special feature of the chapel, referring 
as they do in their emblems to the Bishop's first entrance into the 
Egypt of Wales, and also to the foundations of the united Dioceses of 
Newport and Menevia ten years later. At the restoration of the Hier- 
archy in England in 1850, Bishop Brown was the only Prelate to whom 
was given a title actually held by an Anglican dignitary, that of St. 
David's, of which Menevia is still the ecclesiastical appellation. 

This venerable and ancient see hnked the bishop still more closely to 
the Patron of Wales. St. David's name had been his watchword of zeal 
and charity from the earUest days of his episcopate. To that great 
Saint he had dedicated the churches of Cardiff and Swansea, then the 
rising centres of a large Cathohc population. During those first years 
of desolation and pressing needs the Society of St. David had been 
founded by Mr. Robert Barnewall and others, who had been Dr. Brown's 
disciples at Downside. That association did real service to the vicariate 
and was the means of providing a becoming residence for the bishop.. 
These deeds of charity were not inspired merely by esteem for personal 
worth, but were the expressions , of a hope that the apostolic labours of 
the Monk-bishop would prove to be the dawn of happier days for the 
Catholic church in Wales. That such they proved to be is a fact that 
no one can question. But the great work of that country's return to 
the ancient faith, to which it clung till almost the middle of the last 
century, has scarcely commenced. It will be years before it can be 
accomplished, at least if we may judge the future by the past. One 
means alone will hasten that day of gladness and triumph, — Prayer, 
earnest and persevering prayer. 

Let us then hope that in death as in hfe, Bishop Brown will be the 
great promoter of the conversion of Wales through humble prayer. 

Many will visit this Chantry. To all we make but one heartfelt 
request. First let them say a Be profundis for the repose of his soul, 
and then let them address one Ave Maria to the Immaculate mother of 
God for poor Wales and its benighted children, who are now the prey of 
every heresy that has a conventicle in these realms. 

" Gaude, Maria Virgo, cunctas haereses sola interemisti in univerBo 
muudo." 
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AMONG THE AECHIVES. 



VI. 



A Calendar of Papers in the Archives of St. GREfiORv's 



1711. May 29th. The Abbess of Dunkirk, to her brother Lord Caryll, 
chiefly eoncermng their nephew, Philip Caryll, so frequently 
mentioned in this correspondence. In the next letter, which 
bears no date, the writer begs her brother to present the prayers 
and good wishes of her community to the royal exiles at St. Ger- 
main's. 

1712. June 19th. D. Augustine Howard,^ O.S.B., to D. Francis 
Rookwood, O.S.B., Provincial of Canterbury. The letter is en- 
dorsed " For Mr. Rookwood att Acton Burnell. By Shrewes- 
bury bagg. Salop." After mentioniug some affairs connected 
with the children of a Mrs. Le Mere, in whom Sir Edward 
Smythe was interested, the writer proceeds to speak of a project 
for placing a Benedictine father at Bristol. 

" As for Mr. Robinson all engins are sett at work. Yesterday, Mrs. 
Thorold who lives with Mrs. Cornwallis sent for me and delivered me a 
letter from Mr. Jackson at BristoU, wherein lie shews ye great want of assis- 
ance ye poor have there,* the fitness of Mr. Robinson to assist them and 
his promises to come and live among them if his master will give him leave. 
Adde to this the instances of Mrs. Thorold and Mrs. Cornwallis who are 
going to spend this smnmer at Bristol. All which I promised Mrs. Thorold 
I would mention to you, and tell her the result. On ye other hand Mr. 
Quineo tells me Mr. Robinson is content to go to Newbrough and sets out 
in eight or ten dayes. I fear ye Lady Falconberge may take his delay 
amisse, &c.'' 

^ D. Augustine Howard, a member of the Corby family of that name, was professed 
at St. Gregory's in 1662. From 1677 to 1681 he was Prior of his convent ; 
Provincial of Canterbury from 1698 to 1701, and again from 1706 to 1710, 
and 1713 to 1717. He held the office of President-General in 1697-98 and 
from 1701 to 1705. 

* On the spiritual destitution of the Bristol Catholics at this period see Oliver's 
Collections, p. 108. No regular mission was opened in that city till about 
1743. The " Mr. Quyneo was B. Bernard Quyneo, O.S.B., then residing 
at Bath. " Mr. Robinson wa B. Placid Robinson or Fairfax, a Lamb- 
spring monk* 



Monastery, Dowxsidk. 
{Continued froni Vol, IV., p, 137.) 
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1713. March 23rd., (old style). Letter of William Lloyd, Vicar-Gen- 
eral of William, Bishop of Worcester, to Richard Nash, appoint- 
ing him sequestrator of the parish of Little Malvern, vacant by 
the death of Robert Archer, late curate there, and enjoining him 
to present "a learned and sober presbyter to undertake and serve 
the cure of souls dureing the vacancy." 

1714. November 10th. Agreement between Sir Edward Smythe, of 
Acton Burnell, in the County of Salop, Bart, and the Abbot and 
Convent of Lambspring for the endowment of a perpetual 
foundation for the maintenance and education of a student at 
Lambspring. 

The paper is signed by " Edward Smythe " on the one part, 
and on the other by D. Joseph Wich (or Wyche), Prior, D. 
Francis Mildmay, Senior, D. Maurus Wilson, D. Ambrose Gawen, 
arid D. Dunstan Hutchinson, Secretary of the Council. At the 
end of the agreement is the following postscript. 

" No security can be given as ye laws stand to answer such purposes. 
Therefore it must be left to ye honour and integrity of one's heir, or to 
charge any other lands in lieu of these so as to answer ye purpose." 

1716. January. " Address of ye Episcopal Clergy of Aberdeen to ye 
Pretender. Taken out of ye Political State of Gt. Britain for 
January, 1711 p. 20." This is followed by the " Address of ye 
Magistrates and Citizens of Aberdeen " ; " The Earl of Mar's 
Circular Letter in prayse of ye Pretender," and " The Pretender's 
Speech to his Council." 

1717. October 22nd. A lawyer's bill against St. Gregory's for his 
costs in an action between the community and " M. Fran9ois 
Marseille, ptre cur^ de L'eglise paroissialle de St. Albin en cette 
ville" (Douay). 

1718. March 26th. A paper headed Appellatio Duacena." This is 
the first of a nmnber of documents relating to a somewhat criti- 
cal period in the history of the English Benedictine Congrega- 
tion. The question turned on the legitimacy of the election of 
D. Lawrence Fenwick to the office of President General which 
was called in question by a very large and influential section of 
the Congregation. 

The " Appellatio Duacena " is the protest of the council of St. 
Gregory's against Fr. Fenwick's assumption of office till the ques- 
tion had been settled. It is signed by D. Michael PuUein, 
Cathedral Prior of Coventry, D. Thomas Nelson, Sub-prior, D. 
Jjawrence York, D. Ildefonsus Byerlejr, D. Bernard Wjrthie, 
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(prefect of the college), D. Bede Knight, D. Maurus Buckley, 
and D. Anselm Lynch. 

Of the same date are the " Factum " and the " Bre\is species 
facti " drawn up by D. Grilbeit Knowles, in opposition to Fr. 
^ Fenwick's claims. The Appellants appointed Dom Sirsay, Prior ^ 

of the Abbey of St. Vaast at Arras, to represent their case at 
Eome. (1718, July 29). 

1718. July l^th. "Articles to be sent to our advocate at E." 

1718. August 15th. The " factum " or statement of D. Francis Moore, 
Prior of Sfc. Edmund's, Paris, who protests in the name of his 
community against the claims of Fr. Fenwick. (18 pp. folio). 

1718. October 14th, &c. Declarations signed by several of the 
appellants in the Province of Canterbury that they accepted the 
bull " Unigenitus." These declarations were made in conse- 
quence of a report that their orthodoxy had been called in 
question by the opposite party. D.D. Francis Watmough, 
Gregory Eiddell, Eobert Hardcastle, William Pestell, Denis 
Bishop, and Francis Howard signed at London, October 14th ; 
D.D. Celestine Shafto and Benedict Eigmaiden on October 30th, 

r and D.D. Edward Salisbury and Augustine Stelling on October 

31st. 

1719. March 2nd (s.n.). Copy of the letter sent by the Prior of St. 
Edmund's and his Council to Fr. Laurence Fenwick, expressing 
their hope of a speedy settlement of the question at issue, but 
maintaining their right to appeal to the Holy See if the interests 
of their house and congregation require it. The letter was 
signed by " Br. Francis Moore, Prior, Br. Anthony Turber\T[lle, 
Br. Joseph Johnston, Br* Austin Delattre, sub-prior, Br. James 
Buckley, Procurator and Secretary of ye Council," on March the 
2nd. 

" Haec copia concordat cum originali. Ita testamur die primo Martii 
I71f s. V. Fr. Qulielmus Pestell. 

Fr. Robertus Hardcastle." 

1719. Mjirch 21st. Copy of the second appeal to the Holy See from 
^ the Prior and convent of St. Edmund's against the arbitrary 

action of Fr. Fenwick. The appellants had gladly accepted the 
Eescript of the Sacred Congregation of Bishops and Eegulars of 
December 23rd, 1718, sustaining the election of Fr. Fenwick ; 
but as the President had violated the clause in the Eescript which 
enjoined him " ut ad actus irretractabiles non procedat contra 
recurrentes," by vexatious proceedings against St. Edmund's at 
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Paris, the community felt bound to lodge a new appeal before 
the Holy See. 

This copy is authenticated by D. Robert Hardcastle, Pi'ocura- 
tor in England for the Prior and Convent of St. Edmund's. 
1719. March — Copy of a similar appeal from the Province of Canter- 
bury to the Holy See. 

1719. August 25th. "Copia Epistolae R.P. Riddell ad Eminentissi- 
mum Cardinalem Tanaria." A copy authenticated by D. Gilbert 
Knowles, of D. Gregory Riddell's letter to Card. Tanaria, indi- 
cating the ready submission of himself and the other appellants 
to any decision which the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars 
might issue. 

c. 1720. A letter to the Abbot of Lambspring from one of his monks, 
beginning " My Lord, you have been a true father to me an 
unworthy son." The writer, (who does not sign his name, but 
who is conjectured to have been D. Boniface Michael Byers) 
mentions that his father had been " totally ruin'd and clap't up 
in prison " in consequence of " ye Preston businesse," and that 
his brother Edward " was mentioned in ye Book, and then again 
he and Br. Joplin were mentioned in a letter to Father Beed, as 
to their being fled to Dunkirk." 

1720. March 23rd. Authentic copy of a request presented to Guy, 
Bishop of Arras, that he would order an enquiry to be made into 
the privileges of the English Benedictines of St. Gregory's at 
Douay, who claimed the right and were in the habit of hearing 
the confessions of their students and domestics, administering to 
them the Viaticum and Paschal Communion, and burying them 
in (;as8 of death, without having recourse to the cure of the 
church of St. Albin, the parish in which St. Gregory's was 
situated. 

1720. April 3rd. Answer of the monks of St. Gregory's to the demands 
of the Bishop of Arras. (51 pages foHo). 

They claim complete exemption from episcopal jurisdiction in 
virtue of the bulls of Poi)es Paul V., Urban VIII., and Clement 
X. ; they have been in peaceful exercise of the above privileges 
not only during the fifty years of his Lordship's administration 
of the see of Arras, but also under his predecessors ever since the 
establishment of St. Gregory's ; their right has never been 
questioned save by the present cm^e of St. Albin ; the civil court 
of Douay has declared in their favour against the said cur6, &c. 

The case for the monks is then stated and their privileges 
defended by quotations from Emmanuel Roderigues (Monumenta 
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ordinum Tom I. qu. 56, art 14, and Tom II. qii. G7, art 1), 
Natalia Alexander (De Sacramento Poenitentiae art 10, reg. 5), 
and the Bull " Plantata," which is appended to the document. 
1720. May 3rd. Copy of the letter of Bishop Bona venture Giffard, 
Vicar Apostolic of the London District to the Congregation of 
Propaganda. 

The Bishop acknowledges the receipt on May 1st of the letter 
of Cardinal Sacripantes, Prefect of Propaganda, dated March 
18th, respecting Fr. Laurence Fen wick's insistance, as President 
of the English Benedictines, on the necessity of his signature to 
the Faculties of members of the congregation exercising parochial 
functions in England ; and states that no inconvenience has 
hitherto resulted from the practice. 

This and following letters on the same subject are copied, 
through the kindness of a friend, from the collection of the 
papers and correspondence of Cardinal Gualterio.^ (British 
Museum. Additional MSS. 20,241 to 20,583.) 
1720. May 21st. Bishop Matthew Prichard, V.A, of the Western 
District, to Cardinal (? Sacripantes),— on the same subject. • 

Bishop Prichard bears witness that he has never ventured to 
give missionary faculties to the members of any religious order 
without the consent of their respective superiors. 
1720. May 23rd. Bishop George Witham, Vicar ApostoHc of the 
Northern District, on the same subject, to the Cardinal. He 
states his theoretical objections to Fr. President Fenwick's claim ; 
but adds that he has never heard of any inconvenience or scan- 
dal being caused by its exercise. 
1720. May 24th. Bishop John Talbot Stonor, Vicar Apostolic of the 
Midland District, to the Congregation of Propaganda, on the 
same subject. 

The Bishop alludes to the exercise by the superiors of the re» 
hgious orders in England, as in Cathohc countries, of censures 
&c., with regard to their own subjects, without consulting the 
Bishops ; he thinks too much has been made of the danger of 
missionary priests being found with a paper of faculties, since a 
slight precaution would ensure secrecy, even if secrecy were 

8 Filippo Antonio Gualterio was Vice Legate at Avignon in 1696, Papal Nuncio in 
France from 1700 to 1706 ; created Cardinal and Protector of Scotland in 
1706 ; and appointed Cardinal Protector of the English at the coiu-t of 
Rome in 1717. He died April 21st, 1728. 
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needed now-a-days.^ In conclusion the writer suggests, as a 
remedy for most of the difficulties under which the church in 
England was labouring, an annual conference of the four 
Apostolic Vicars to discuss their affairs, and under the sanction 
of the Congr^tion of Pi'opaganda, to legislate for the needs of 
their clergy and people. Such a meeting could be held as safely 
in London as in Rome itself. Two of the Bishops cordially ap- 
proved of the plan, while a third had some scmples as to its 
advisability. 

1720. July 20th. " Eescription ou memoirc centre la requette des 
B^n^ctins Anglois de la viUe de Douay " (see April 3rd, above). 
The arguments used by the opponents of the monks with regard 
to the privileges complained of by the cur^ of St. Albin. 

1720. August 7th., and August 28th. Two short papers on the same 
question. 

1720. September 23rd. A summary (in Italian) of the letters above 
mentioned from the Vicars Apostolic to Propaganda, with ex- 
tracts from the Archives of Propaganda on the same subject. 
(Copy.) 

^ The Bishop states that a certain Jesuit father who had recently been arrested, was 
found in possession of a paper of ' faculties' from his own superior, but that 
the judges considered they could not urge this against him, and on his re- 
lease the paper was given back to its owner ; even a parcel of letters from 
members of the Society to their confreres in China, was restored after a 
few months and allowed to he forwarded in an English vessel to its desti- 
nation. Again, no hurtful consequences had resulted from a paper of fac- 
ulties, which the Bishop had granted to a secular priest, named Caseby, 
having fallen into protestant hands. 



LINES WRTTTEN AT THE MONASTERY OF 
"LA GRANDE CHARTREUSE," 



(To he continued.) 



Wild-hungering for Christ's serene embrace — 
The dazzling beauty of Perfection's face, — 
Here Bruno found the Peace of God, 
His soul uplifted from the sod, 
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And here, where Nature weaves the thnnder-cloud, 
And rolls with glee the leaping torrent loud, 

He gathered joys unknown to Time, 

In taciturnity sublime. 

For roused to thought by that gaunt specti^e^ dire, 
With throbbing heart and sudden glance of fire, 
"Avaunt" he cried, "terrestrial cares, 
"To genuine life destructive tares. 

"0 Gold and Glory — dust, and dirt, and dung, — 
"Henceforth from off my soaring soul be flung," 
And plunged up the piny chasm. 
As urged by some overmastering spasm. 

Such flames are catching : others crowding came, 
Disdaining pleasure, mocking foolish fame. 

And, far from men, anear the skies. 

This saintly City bade to rise ; 

Where, halcyon-like on far off shipless seas, 
They brood at will amid primeval trees, 

Whitensouled, white-vested, like the snows 
Which veil their roofs and round them close ; 

Where, rapt in happy meditations meek, 
They slant in pensiveness the pallid cheek ; 

Their knees are horn ; their dreamy eyes 

Mirror the calms of Paradise. 

And thus for ever through the circling hours. 
Like fragrant odours flung from desert flowers. 
The golden thuribles of prayer 
They swing, — ^for nought beside they care. 



^ See, in the life of St. Bruno, the legend of Raymond Diocres, who, at the 
very moment of his obsequies, rose from his bier and made known that he had 
just been sentenced to eternal damnation. This prodigy, it is said, was the 
cftuse of the Saint's conversion. 
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They pray alike, should August's raveuous rays 
Above their noon-Ut cloisters burn and blaze, 
Or black hybernal tempests sweep 
The earth dissolved in lust and sleep. 

AUke, for nigh a thousand changeful years, 
With ocean's tide, or Heaven's starry spheres, 

Their solemniziog voices vie 

Undying. They will never die I 



Many of our readers will be glad to see a view of one of the numerous 
religious houses and colleges which were founded on the continent during 
the peraecution of the church in England in the 17th century. The 
bird's eye new of old St. Laurence's at Dieulouard which we have 
borrowed from an interesting httle pamphlet recently published^ will be 
welcomed by all friends of the English Benedictines, and especially, we 
may hope, by those whose early years have been spent at the new St. 
Laurence's which has made the name of Ampleforth so well known in 
Catholic circles. To those who have long been familiar with the tra- 
ditions of their Alma Mater at Ampleforth what we are going to say 
will present Httle novelty ; to others however we may hope to conmiuni- 
cate some slight knowledge of an institution which for nigh two hundred 
years did good service to the cause of the church in England. 

In the midst of the spreading cornfields and hop gardens and famed 
vineyards of the land of the Moselle, in that smiUng country whose 
peaceful prosperity is watched over and fended from all hostile invasion, 
(or should be, if the course of European politics would but nin a little 
smoother), by the " blue Alsatian mountains " which bound its horizon, 
Ues the little village of Dieulouard, where the English monks of St. 
Benedict were so fortunate as to secure an asylum in the early days of 

* Les Ben^dictins Anglais de Dieulouard et la fuite du Reverend P^re Marsh, 
dernier prieur du couvent de Saint-Laurent* Par Tabbe P. Marion. Nancy. Rene 
Vagner, 1884* 



WILLIAM BONAPARTE WYSE. 



St. LAUBENCE'S AT DIEULOUARD. 
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their restoration, when James I. was persecuting them in England, 
Henri Quartre assisting them in France, and Pope Paul V. encouraging 
them from the chair of St. Peter. 

But the history of Dieulouard and St. Laurence's begins at a much 
earher date. Oalmet tells us of an old Benedictine Abbey which had 
existed in the village for long centuries till the wars, of which Lorraine 
was so often the occasion and the scene, led to its gradual extinction. 
After a calamity of more than ordinary violence the surviving monks 
lost heart and abandoned the hope of ever retrieving their former pros- 
perity ; still they continued to live on near their old home and to meet 
together in their half-ruined church for the performance of the canonical 
office. Little by little all the signs and evidences of the past importance of 
St. Laurence's Abbey of Dieulouard disappeared ; the armorial bearings 
of the monastery and the fragments of the dismantled cloisters alone 
remaining to tell the tale of its departed glory. A few secular priests 
came to take the place of the monks and the institution continued to 
exist for many years as a small " college " of secular canons. Things 
were in this state in the opening years of the 17th century when the 
Cardinal of Lorraine endeavoured to procure its final suppression. His 
object was not a bad one : his Eminence as Bishop of Strasbourg, Met2 
and Verdun was in a position to do much good to the church in his ex- 
tensive dioceses by a reorganisation of their mutual relations and still 
more by what would now-a-days be called a rectification of frontier. 
The establishment of a new bishopric at Nancy was part of the scheme, 
and to secure funds for the support of the contemplated chapter of the 
future diocese he proposed to transfer the revenues .of various small col- 
legiate churches to Nancy. The church of St. Laurence's at Dieulouard 
was one of those he proposed to deal with, but the Pope of that day re- 
fused his consent to the withdrawal of its revenues unless pro\ision were 
made from some other sources for the due maintenance of the divine 
office in its time-honoured church. Matters were in this state of suspense 
when Father Augustine Bradshaw, the founder and first superior of St. 
Gregory's at Douay happened to pass through that part of France. He 
was looking out for another opening for the English Benedictines, and 
called upon Dr. Arthur Pitts, a Canon of Liverdun, (one of the churches 
which the Cardinal of Lorraine sought to suppress,) and confessor to the 
great abbey of Benedictine nuns at Remiremont. Dr. Pitts told Fr. 
Bradshaw of the unexpected difficulty which had prevented the annex-^ 
ation of the " collegiale " at Dieulouard, and recommended him to make 
an appUcation for the transfer of the church and some portion of the 
property to the EngUsh monks, at the same time promising his support 
CO the scheme which he suggested. 
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Encoaraged by this friendly hint, Fr. Bradshaw betook himself to the 
Cardinal, who received him kindly, and promised to bestow upon the 
monks the church of St. Laurence, the house adjoining, and a ^urm at 
Jaillon. His Eminence was as good as his word, and on the 2nd of 
December, IGOG, Fr. Bradshaw was put in possession of the church,^ 
sacristy, vestments, the house, cloister and garden which were to be for 
many years the home of a numerous reUgious family. About two years 
were spent in preparing the place for its new inhabitants ; the church 
was put into a state of thorough repair ; the small houses which had been 
built up against its walls were removed, the ground around was cleared 
and levelled, and a spacious monastery erected, before the coming of the 
monks, in 1608, who were to restore therein the observance of the 
Benedictine rule after the desolation of nearly three centuries. The chief 
contributor towards these expensive restorations was Dr. William Giffard 
at that time Rector of the University of Rheims. It may not be unac- 
ceptable if we say a few words about this eminent man, the greatest 
benefactor of St. Laurence^s, and the most famous of its sons. 

Dr. William Giffard, a member of an old and staunchly Catholic 
family, was bom in 1555, and after a careful preUminary education com- 
menced his academic career at Lincoln College, Oxford, where he re- 
mained four years ; passing thence to Louvainhe obtained the degree of 
bachelor of theology after a course of study under the celebrated Bellar- 
mine. In 1584 he received the Doctor's cap at the rising university of 
Font-a-Mousson, after which he removed to Rheims to profess theology 
in the university of that city. There his commanding talents and ready 
eloquence, his earnest piety and engaging manners, soon procured him the 
favour of kings and princes, the aAniration of the learned, and 4iie friend- 
ship of saints. Henry, Duke of Guise, Louis his brother, Cardinal 
.irchbishop of Rheims, Cardinals Bellarmine and Allen, St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, (with whom he had formerly lived), St. Francis de Sales, St. 
Peter Fourier, the reformer of the Canons Regular, D. Servais de Leruelle, 
reformer of the Premonstratensians, and D. Didier de la Cour, the 
founder of the Benedictine congregation of St. Vanne, were among his 
most cherished friends. Raised to the office of Rector Magnificus of the 
university of Rheims his way was open to positions of still higher dignity, 
when to the dismay of his friends he suddenly resigned his honours and 
emoluments, and cut himself off from the brilliant career which was be- 
fore him by receiving the habit of an English Benedictine monk at the 

^ The church was about 165 feet in length, with a breadth of about 70 feet at the 
transepts, and 50 feet in the nave and aisles. It had five altars. A tower with three 
bells stood at the west end of the church. The cloister garth and regular offices were 
on the south side of the church. 
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hands of Father Leander of St. Martin, who at that time (1607, 1608), 
was director of the novitiate at the abbey of St. Remi at Bheims.* 
Pasaing to Dieulouard, the house which he had so much befriended in 
the days of his worldly prosperity, Dr. Gififard, now known by his 
religious name of Gabriel of St. Mary, entered on his novitiate, and an 
anecdote which has been preserved makes it clear that his former dignity 
procured him no exemption from those " dura et aspera " which the rule 
of monks prescribes to all aspirants for the rehgious state.^ The year 
of probation being ended Fr. Gabriel made his solemn profession in the 
chapter house of Dieulouard, the first of the monks who was formally 
pix)fe8sed in that monastery (1G09). His after career for some years waa 
so closely bound up with the fortunes of his community that in relating 
the story of the early years of St. Laurence's we shall be telling our rea- 
ders nearly all that is known of this period of D. Gabriel 6i£hrd*s 



Once firmly established the new English monastery in Lorraine began 
to attract many vocations ; so that during the first twenty years of its 
existence no fewer than fifty choir monks were there admitted to solemn 
profession. Among those who thus came, partly doubtless with the hope 
of profiting by the learned lectures of Dr. Gififard, were many who after- 
wards gave good proof that^his care was not thrown away ; such cus the 
venerable martyr, D. Alban Roe, D. Clement Reyner and D. Placid 
Gascoyne, successive Abbots of Lambspring, D. Jocelyn Elmer, President 
Geneiul of the EngUsh Benedictines, and many others of scarcely less 
note. The days of new foundations are proverbially days of fervour ; 
and the monks of St. Laurence's by their strict observance of St. 
Benedict's rule drew upon themselves the admiration of the whole 
country. Hand in hand with the admirable religious spirit which pre- 
vailed within its walls, the material prosperity of the monastery daily 
increased. By careful management and with the help of friends in 
England, the monks were enabled to make considerable additions to their 
property*^ by the purchase of farms in the neighbourhood of Dieulouard ; 



^ The learned and eloquent novice had been sent out to preach in a neighbouring 
church ; on his return he went to report himself to his novice master who was in 
the garden with the community. His master bade him prostrate himself in the 
snow which lay on the ground, and, after dutifully obeying, the late Rector of a 
famous university pointed humourously to the impress he had made saying to the 
monks, ^ There lies the print of a doctor.'^ 

' Thus the farm of Marivaux was purchased for a sum equivalent to 31,000 francs 
of modem money ; a house and garden (wherein were the monastic fishponds) in the 
Rue de la Bouillante at Dieulouard ; other farms at Bezaumont, Yille-au-Yal, Yillers- 



life. 



5 See Downside Review, IV., p. 39. 
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and their enterprise (and English tastes perhaps), led them to establifih 
the first brewery which had been seen in those parts. To this day their 
memory is in grateful benediction for having introduced into Lorraine 
the cultivation of the hop, one of the productions for which the country 
is noted. This will explain their possession of a monopoly for the sale of 
all the beer required for the use of the court.^ To the time of the sup- 
pression, the brewery of Dieulouard maintained its reputation, and 
brought in no small gain to its possessors, and even when church and 
cloisters were levelled with the ground the brewery was spared, and to 
this day it continues to fulfil its useful functions to the satisfaction of a 
thirsty generation. 

Thus the community was in a position to exercise a considerable in- 
fluence in the surrounding country, and to assist their poor neighbours 
when misfortune came upon them. It is certainly gratifying to hear the 
poor people at Dieulouard and Lambspring still proclaiming the good 
deeds and charities of the Enghsh monks though eighty years and more 
have elapsed since the suppression of our monasteries in those places. 
One interesting proof of the thorough way in which they helped their 
neighbours at the former place may be seen in the hamlet of Billieu near 
Dieulouard, where the numerous small dwellings were erected on land 
given by the monks to the famine and plague stricken victims of the 
terrible years from 1630 to 1G37. 

But before the prosperity set in of which these things are an indication, 
there were times when the community found it difficult to make ends 
meet. It was during one of these periods that the superior, Father 
Augustine Bradshaw, directed two of his monks to proceed to Spain to 
raise money for the support of the monastery at Dieulouaixi, and if 
possible to establish in that cathoHc land another house for the English 
Benedictines. The two selected for this mission were Fr. Gabriel of St, 
Mary (as Dr. Giffard was now called), and Fr. John Barnes. While 
waiting at St. Malo for an opportunity of proceeding to Spain, they 
made the acquaintance of the Bishop of that city, Mgr. Guillaume le 
Goveneur. As St. Malo was destitute of rehgious houses, the Bishop 

en-Haye, Arnaville, and Chenicourt. Near their property at Bezauuiont the monks 
owned the hermitage of St. Blaise at Geliamont, a donation bestowed upon them by 
Duke Charles IV. of Lorraine. The annual pilgrimage of which this chapel was the 
scene was discontinued in 1720, but the building was left untouched till 1791. 

^ See the Letters Patent of Fran9ois, due de Lorraine. " Les b^n6dictins depuis 
leur etablisseraent, auquel les Dues nos pridecesseurs ont beaucoup contribul, sent 
dans une paisible et constante possession de fournir de la bi^re k notre cour et aux 
principaux seigneurs de nos Itats." The only other brewery in that part of France 
was at Nancy. Their beer was considered to resemble English beer in taste and 
sti cngth J it sparkled like champagne wine, might be mixed with water, kept for a 
long time, and could be exported without detriment. 
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proposed to Fr. Giffard tliafc the Benedictines should settle there instead 
of proceeding on their journey. The leading citizens promised their 
aid, and the superiors of the order having given their consent to tlie 
plan, a reinforcement was sent in 1611 from St. Laurence's to assist the 
energetic pioneers who had created such a favourable impression on the 
Bishop and people of St. Malo. Not many years after the monks had 
been established in the town, and placed by the Bishop in certain houses 
heretofore assigned to some of the cathedral officials, the jealousy of tliosc 
who considered themselves aggrieved by this arrangement obliged Fr. 
Oiffard in IGIG to purchase a house and garden for the exclusive use of 
his little community. After two years the purchase of an adjoining 
property gave the then Prior, D. PauUnus Greenwood, an opportunity of 
erecting a suitable monastery ; their church, dedicated to St. Benedict, 
was opened for divine service on the feast of St. Thomas of Canterbuiy, 
1G21. 

Nor was'this the only foundation which St. Laurence's was instru- 
mental in making. The Abbess of the Eoyal Nunnery of Clielles near 
Paris being anxious for some religious to reform her community, applied 
to the indefatigable Fr. Augustine Bradshaw for guidance in this im- 
ix)rtant work. In 1 Gil he sent Fr. Francis AYalgrave to Chelles, and 
next year went himself; the abbess and nuns were so well satisfied with 
their spirit and work that they determined to estabhsh a small commun- 
ity of Enghsh monks in the neighbourhood of their monastery. Six 
members of the Dieulouard community^ were selected for the new house, 
and set out towards Paris, wliere the Abbess of Chelles had provided them 
a residence at the Hotel de St. Andre, in the Faubourg St. Jacques. Sub- 
sequent difficulties connected with the maintenance of a double establish- 
ment at Chelles and at Paris, determined the superiors of the monks to 
concentrate their religious at the latter place. Fr. Walgrave and one or 
two others remained at Chelles for a time, but the rest were placed in a 
house purchased for them in the Kue St. Jacques by Dr. GiflPard, now 
coadjutor to the Archbishop of Eheims. This monastery, dedicated to 
St. Edmund, King and Martyr, has continued to the present day. After 
the French Revolution it was reopened at Douay, in a portion of the old 
collegiate buildings of St. Gregory's, and there it still flourishes. 

Meanwhile Dieulouard was quietly fulfilling its sacred mission. One 
after another of its monks left his retirement at the bidding of superiors 

^ The colony consisted of D.D. Placid Hilton (alias Musgi-ave), Mellitus Babthorpe 
Thomas Green, Boniface Kemp (alias Kipton), Columban Malone, and Benet 
D'Orgain. 

8 D.D. Clement Reyner, Nicholas Curre, George Sayer, All\nn Roe, Placid Gas- 
coigne and Dims tan Pettinger. 
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to betake himself to the risks and anxieties with which the Enghsh 
mission was then beset ; and one of them, D. Alban Koe, was privileged 
to lay down his life for the faith which he had come to preach to his 
erring fellow countrymen, (January 21st, 1G42). The community up 
to this period had generally consisted of between twenty and thirty mem- 
bers.^ But the troubles which were about to commenco in that part of 
France gave a serious blow to the prosperity of the monastery. To 
understand the terrible trial through which LoiTaine passed between 
1630 and 1G37 we must read the life of St. Vincent de Paul, whose 
superhuman zeal and charity shone so conspicuously in that fearful crisis. 
War, famine, and jxistilence devastated the land ; the tale of the misery, 
want, and utter undoing of thousands of people, equals in horror anything 
recorded in history. St. Laurence's did not escape a share in the dis- 
asters which ruined its neighbours. Thus on the 8th of January, 
1G3G, two of the monks. Father Anselm Williams and Br. Leander 
Neville, who had been sent out to assist a lady of quahty who was dying 
in the neighbourhood, were arrested by the protestant soldiery of Saxe 
Weimar who then occupied the district, and in hatred of their religion 
were hanged from a tree in their rehgious habits. And then came the 
pestilence. The Prior, ]). Laurence Reyner, prudently endeavoured to 
save the lives of as many of his monks as possible by sending them to 
other monasteries till the danger was past ; but to little purpose. D. 
Bernard Edmunds had scarcely left Dieulouard when he died at Pont-a- 
Mousson (1G3G, April 1st). Xext month news came that another of the 
monks D. Benedict D'Orgain, a noble Lorrainer who had joined the 
community, had succumbed to the pestilence at Cluny, (May 11th), and 
Brother Boniface Martin, his fellow tmveller, at the monastery of La 
Charite sur Loire. And then the plague found its way to Dieulouard. 
The first to die was D. Alexius Bennet, an old soldier, a convert of 
Father Robert Sadler's (August ord) ; four days later, I). Joseph Foster, 
one of the youngest priests in the house, was also carried off ; on the 
Assumption Father Aldhelm Pliillips died ; he was followed (on the 31st 
of August) by Brother Benedict Jerningham, and (on the 6th of Septem- 
ber) by Father Robei-t Ingleby, the last of the victims. 

It was a trying time, and it took years for the commum'ty to recover 
itself. With numbers thus thinned by war and pestilence, and with 
greatly diminished revenues, the fortunes of St. Laurence's fell very low 
indeed. The zealous Superior, Prior Laurence Eeyner, lest heart and 
retired to England (16il) ; his successor. Father Cuthbert Horsley, and 
a small community of about half a dozen monks, were fain to go on in a 

» Thus in 1629 there were twenty choir monks of whom sixteen were priests. 
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very quiet way till better days dawned. So distressful was their situation 
that during twenty years (1636-56) only four novices were admitted to 
profession. 

A more prosperous period came round at last, and for many years 
previous to the great revolution but little of interest occurs in the annals 
of St. Laurence's, if we except the disastrous fire which destroyed the 
greater part of the monastic buildings on the 12th of October, 1717, 
during the priorship of D. Robert Hardcastle.^^ The bird's eye view 
which accompanies this article represents the monastery after its re- 
building subsequent to this catastrophe. 

The history of St. Laurence's at Dieulouard had a tragic ending. 
Wlien, in July, 1779, the National Assembly of France decreed the ille- 
gality of vows and the suppression by the state of all religious houses, 
the English Benedictines in common with other Enghsh establishments 
in France, addressed a petition to the committee which had been invested 
with supreme control over ecclesiastical affairs, in which they claimed 
exemption from the law, on the ground that their house and lands and 
funds were in no sense the propeity of the French nation, as they had 
been supphed by gifts and donations from England. Thanks to the 
intervention of Dr. Stapleton, President of the EngUsh college at St. 
Omer, and other influential friends, a favourable answer was given to 
this petition ; and the Dieulouard Benedictines received a guarantee that 
the law should not apply to them provided they ceased to act in their 
corporate character as monks, and made good their assertion that their 
property and revenue were derived from English som^ces. The commis- 
sion appointed to enquire into their affairs found the community in a 
state of great embati-assment ; though many of their title deeds had 
perished in the fire of 1717, they still retained a considerable number of 
documents relating to their property ; for they had made their acquisi- 
tions piecemeal and during a long period. Fortunately these minor 
evidences of ownership, the handiwork doubtless of country lawyera, were 
so extremely badly written that the commissioners gave up as hopeless 
the task of deciphering the musty records of the law, and having taken 
evidence of the ancient inhabitants of Dieulouard, drew up a proces- 
vti'hal in which they declared that, with one small exception,ii the English 

In this conflagration perished the valuable library which Archbishop Giffard had 
bestowed on the house. 

Namely, a portion of their farm at Jaillon which they had received from the 
canons of Dieul(»uard on their translation to the new cathedral of Nancy. At this 
period, the monks retained in their own hands the administration of 96 acres of farm 
land, 35 acres of vineyard, and eighty acres of woodland ; besides their celebrated 
brewery and an equally good wine-press. (The precise legal term which we have 
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Benedictines were lawfully entitled to continue in the enjoyment and 
administration of the property of which they were found possessed. 

If the monks took heart of grace at this reprieve, they were soon des- 
tined to be undeceived. The troubles which were involving all orthodox 
catholics soon found their way to Dieulouard. The good sistera who 
taught the parish schools were driven fj*om their post for attending the 
monastery church and refusing to accept the ministrations of an intruded 
pastor, Jean Malgain, who had taken the schismatical oath imposed by the 
Convention ; and when the Benedictines refused to take part in a puWic 
procession to the parish church, which the " constitutional " Bishop had 
ordered, it was clear that they would not long be left undisturbed. 

On the publication of the Edict commanding that the *' dissenting" 
churches (those, namely, which refused to admit the practical schism 
into which its rulers had plunged the French ciiurcli), should neither 
ring their bells nor open their doors to the public, the monks obeyed, 
protesting at the same time that, as English citizens, they had no part or 
share in the domestic squabbles of the French nation. The feast of St. 
Mark, (April 25th) 1702, was the last occasion on which their bells were 
rung, and sadly must the faithful catholics of the little town have joined 
in the last public procession which they were ever to make through the 
aisles of their ancient church.^^ In spite of the official closing of the 
church, it was not likely that the good monks would deprive the loyal 
children of holy church of the opportunity of hearing mass, and accord- 
ingly those who had the courage to stay away from the parish church, 
sen-ed as it was by an intruded pastor, were quietly admitted to hear 
mass in the Monasteiy. Once or twice the officials of the new 
" Committee of Vigilaiico " paid sudden and uncxixjcted visits to St. 
Laurence's in hopes of securing some of the recalcitrant parishioners, but 
with no effect : more sweeping measures were however in store, by which 
both church and convent were doomed to extinction. 

Though the decrees of the Convention (of August 12th and September 
12th, 1792) ordering the compulsory sale of lands belonging to religious 
<3orporation8 did not apply to the property of English subjects, yet an 
attempt made a few weeks later by the Prior of St. Laurence's to dispose 
of some of their lands was prevented by the authorities, who stopped the 
sale and declared all such attempts to be illegal. The taking of Toulon 

perhaps rashly ventured to translate as " acre " is "jour." Will some kind friend set 
us right on this point ?) The farms of Marivaux, &c., had been let. 

" A local tradition says that the organist at St. Laurence's, Joseph Clement, 
stayed on in the town for more than two years, hoping that his services would some 
day be once more required in the solemn services of the monastic church; at last in 
June, 1794, the old man left the neighbourhood, broken-hearted at the cheerless 
prospects of his loved chiu-ch of St. Laurence. 
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excited the national spirit against everybody and everything EngUsh ; and 
all British subjects were ordered to quit French soil within a fortnight. 
Henceforth Sauve qui pent became the order of the day, and plans for 
securing their hberty and goods^^ were discussed more warmly than ever 
by every member of that anxious community. The first to secure his 
freedom was D. Anselm Appleton. One of the waggons belonging to 
the monastery was requisitioned by the government officials to convey 
suppUes to the army at Metz. In guise of driver, Fr. Appleton made 
his way in safety without a passport to the frontier ; and on reaching St. 
Avoid, was enabled by the help of some friends to make his escape to 
Germany. The others found it a more difficult task to leave Dieulouard. 
By command of the municipaUty, a guard of twenty -five men was ap- 
pointed to watch the monastery day and night ; but after eight or ten 
days, growing tired of this work, and being anxious to get in their vin- 
tage, the unwilling guards grew somewhat slack in their supervision and 
some other members of the community essayed to make their way to a 
place of greater security. One was arrested at the neighbouring town of 
Pont-a-Mousson and was imprisoned for two days and nights : the porter 
of the monastery, a lay brother, going to Thiancourt under pretence of 
purchasing some cloth, was arrested, loaded with irons, and he too was 
imprisoned at Pont-a-Mousson. By this time the grasping officials of 
the neighbourhood had come to the conclusion that in delaying the 
departure of the monks they were standing in the way of their own 
interests ; and moved by their scarce concealed desire to commence their 
work of pillage, they granted the Prior, D. Richard Marsh, the passports 
for the younger religious^^ which he had long been asking for in vain. 
The Prior with two of the choir monks, D.D. Oswald Talbot and John 
Dawber, and the English lay brothers,^^ resolved to await the turn of 
events. 

^3 From an inventory of June 15th, 1790, we gather the following facts : — besides 
lands, farms, &c., the monastery contained twenty-five rooms besides two dormitories 
for the school, servants' rooms, &c. ; on the farm were ten horses and four cows. 
The sacristy contained 24 albs, 11 surplices, 30 altar cloths, 4 communion cloths, 9 
high mass sets of vestments, 19 chasubles, 15 copes, 16 candlesticks, 2 altar crosses, 
1 lectern, 1 bronze lamp, 3 bells, 5 chalices, 2 censers, 1 ciborium, 1 pax, 1 monstrance, 
1 processional cross, besides the organ and clock. 

On October 4th, 1793, D.D. Augustine Mitchell, Bede Burgess, James Oalder- 
bank, Alexius Chew, Francis Cooper, and Benedict Marsh set out for the German 
frontier ; they were followed the next day by Edward Slater and William Eastham 
(two postulants subsequently professed in England), and on the 6th by Daniel 
Spencer. 

The French lay brothers, Nicholas L., Gerard N., Laurence L., and Clement C. 
had already left, and wore forced on September 24th, 1793, to take the oath to support 
the new republic. 
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They had not long to wait. Between nine and ten o'clock at night on 
Saturday, the 12th of October, Father Marsh was awakened from his 
sleep by hearing the beating of drams in the village, caUing all the able- 
bodied men to anns. Thinking little of this disturbance to which he 
had grown accustomed, the Prior was about to resume his broken slumbers 
when he heard his name called by some one in the garden below his win- 
dow. Looking out he saw there a woman, the wife of Frangois Langlois, 
one of their servants, who earnestly besought him to come down, as she 
had something important to communicate. Hastening down stairs he 
learnt that orders had been given for the aiTest of the remaining membera 
of the community ; and so making hurried arrangements for inunediatc 
concealment and, if necessary, eventual flight, he betook liimself to a 
sunk ditch in the garden, there to hide till a faithful servant in whom 
he could fully confide, should come to tell him how things were going. 
Again he heard the drums beat ; and by this time the outer court of the 
monastery was filled with armed men, who soon gained admittance to 
the cloistera, and began to search the house for the Prior. Finding that 
he had escaped, they sent out some of their party to try and find him. 
But in vain ; for shortly before midnight, he had sought safety in flight. 
Then, as he subsequently learnt from an eye-witness, a scene of horror 
commenced. The various doors of the monastery were broken down and 
though guards were appointed to protect the buildings and farm, a pro- 
miscuous rabble quickly filled the house. The cellars and larders were 
invaded, and the remainder of the night was made hideous by the dininken 
orgie of these ardent disciples of liberty, equahty and fraternity. The 
morning sun rose upon the revolting sight of some forty or fifty of these 
novel "guardians " lying intoxicated in the cloister garth. 

The feast of St. Wilfrid (October 12th) had proved once more a day 
of bad omen for the community of St. Laurence's at Dieulouard. Once 
already, if not twice, it had brought destruction by fire to the conventual 
buildings ; this time, in 1793, it witnessed the flight of the last Prior, 
and the imprisonment of the few monks who had remained in charge of 
their beloved home.^^ Henceforth, for some years, the religious of St. 
Laurence's were wanderers on the face of the earth. The Prior, after a 
series of exciting adventures, managed to effect his escape to England, 
and rejoined his community at AcLon Burnell, where, together with the 
monks of St. Gregory's, they resided for a year or two beneath the roof- 
tree of Sir Edward Smythe. Then about 1795, they tried to settle down 
at Brindle in Lancashire, but were obliged to give up the attempt. 
Eight months they stayed at Birkenhead in Cheshire, then for fifteen 

To this day it is a custom at St. Laurence's for the couniiunity to recite the 
Miserere psalm on the annivcrsaiy of these misfortiuics. 
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mouths at Sclioles near Prescot, in Lancashire, after leaving which place 
they lived at Vernon Hall by Livei*pool for five years, moving thence to 
Parbold near Wigan. There they remained about a twelve-month, and 
finally made their home at ximplefortli in Yorkshire, where a new St. 
liaurence's, beautifully situated in the noble vale of Mowbray perpetuates 
the honourable lineage of the monastery of Dieulouard in Lorraine, whose 
history we have briefly been reviewing. 

Of the old St. Laurence's not much is left ; the church and two sides 
of the quadrangle have utterly disappeared^^ ; nothing remains standing 
except the long southern wing of the building which figures in the centre 
of our woodcut. This has been sadly changed, and now does duty as a 
farmhouse. The brewery still stands, and in the parish church of Vil- 
au-val may still be seen the old high altar with its reredos of sculptured 
wood, round which the exiled children of St. Benedict gathered seven times 
each day for nigh two hundred years in their venerable church. That is 
all. In these halcyon days it is well to study the past, and remembering 
its troubles, we may express a hope that the present prosperity of St. 
Lam'ence's family may continue ad multos annos. 

The stones of the church, &c., were sold in 1796 ; the gi*eater ijortiou of the 
libraiy was given to the flames on the Place Duvoc at Pont-a-Mousson I 



BIBLIOGRAPHIA GEEGORI A lVA. 

(Gontmued from Vol IV., 2^^^ 157,) 

1828. June 3rd. D. Martin, Joseph Levaux, a Mauiist Monk, affiliated 
to St. Gregory's Monastery in 1798. He was engaged for 
some years in preparing materials for the continuation of 
Gallia Christiana, 

1846. March 6th. D. Augustine, John Harrison, professed at St. 

Gregory's, Douay, in 1792, contributed various poetical 
pieces to the Catholic Magazine and other catholic periodicals. 

1847. Febmary 18th. D. Ambrose, Charles Feraud, professed at St. 

Gregory's in 1802. His writings in manuscript at Downside 
are : 

(1) Lenten Lectures delivered at Coventry in 1823. 

(2) Lenten Lectures on the Conversion of St. Augustine, de- 
livered at Coventry in 1826. 

(3) Reuniting Conferences. 
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1848. 



1871. 



1872. 

1873. 
1873. 
1877. 



August 27th. Joseph Louis Tasker, of IMiddletoii Hall, Essex. 
This talented aud promising linguist and traveller came as a 
student to Downside on August 9th, 1836. His death 
occured at Shiraz in Persia, August 27th, 1848, after an 
absence of five years from England. Possessed of a wonder- 
ful memory, it is said of him that what he had once seen, 
read, or heard, he never forgot. His enterprise as an explorer 
and his knowledge of the principal languages, ancient and 
modern, (including the power of deciphering the cuneiform 
inscnptions) made his early loss the more to be regretted. 
Some years after his death, a collection of his letters was 
published under the title : 

(1) Travels in Euro^De and the East. York, Foster. 18G4. 

November 18th. D. Gregoiy, Henry Lane," professed at St. 
Gregory's in 1840. Besides editing for several years the 
Ordo divini officii recitajidi for the members of the English 
Benedictine Congregation, he pubHshed * 

(1) Breviarium monasticum pro omnibus sub regula S. P. N. 
Benedict! militantibus. In four volumes, 12mo. Mechlin, 
Dessain, 1860. 

(2) Missale Monasticum. 1 vol., small foUo. Mechhn, Dessain. 
1862. 

(3) Horae Diurnae breviarii monastici. 1 vol., 16mo. Mechlin, 
Dessain. 1865. 

(4) Breviarium Monasticum ; in four volumes, 4to. Mechlin, 
DessaiH, 1871. 

February 18th. The Right Eev. William Placid Morris, D.D., 
O.S.B., Bishop of Troy ; professed at St. Gregoiy's in 1811. 

(1) He published various pastoral lettei-s in the Mauritius. 

(2) Sermons printed in the collection entitled The Catholic 
Pulpit and elsewhere. 

(3) A translation of Halley's letter to his family on his convcr^iion 
to the catholic faith. 

July 29th. Herbert Eandolph ; entered Downside as a student, 

April 22nd, 1862. He pubUshed a volume of poetry. 
(1) So far : London, Hotten. 1872. 

December 12th. D. Placid, Francisco de Paiva; professed at 

St. Gregory's in 1856. He printed 
(1) A Sermon preached at the marriage of his sister. 1868. 
March 16th. The Most Rev. John Bede Folding, D.D., O.S.B., 

Archbishop of Sydney, professed at St. Gregory's in 1811. 

lie pal)lished, for the use of the Sodality at Downside : 
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(1) Libellus Precum ad usum sodalitatis S (rregorii Magni. sub 
patrocinio B. M. Virginis. Slieptoniae. Typis : J. Wason. 



(2) Instructions and Devotions for the afflicted and sick. 
London : W. E. Andrews. 1834. 

(3) Numerous pastoral letters to liis flock in Australia. 

(4) Dr. Folding likewise assisted Dr. Husenbeth in preparing 
the notes for his valuable edition of Haydock's Bible. 

1880. April 12th. The Eight Rev. Thomas Joseph Brown, D.D., 
O.S.B., Bishop of Newport and Menevia. His published 
works are ; 

(1) A letter to Archdeacon Daubeny, Prebendary of Sarum, 
exposing liis misrepresentations of the Eucharist. 8vo. 
London. 182G. 

(2) The InfallibiHty of the Church of Rome ; a controversy with 
the Rev. J. Baylec, Principal of St. Aidan's Theological 
College, Birkenliead. London : Robinson. 1836. 

(3) The Downside Discussion (held in 1834). London : 
Rivington. 183G. 

(4) Monita Confessariorum of St. Leonard of Port Maurice, 
edited by Dr. Brown. 

(5) Numerous articles and letters on controversial subjects, pub- 
lished under the initials of S. T. P. in the Orthodox Journal, 



(G) Pastorals issued to the faithful in the Vicariate of Wales and 
the Diocese of Newport and Menevia, 
1881. April 15th. Denis Caulfield Heron, L.L.D., Q.C. ; entered as 
student at Downside, April Uth, 1834. He published 
(1) History of Jurisprudence. London : Parker & Son. 1860. 
1883. January ^th. Stephen J. Mackenna, entered Downside about 
1849. Besides being for some years (1872-1876) editor of 
the Catholic Times, and subsequently on the stafp of the 
Daily Chronicle^ Mr. Mackenna pubHshed 

(1) Off Parade, 3 vols. London : Hurst & Blackett. 1872. 

(2) King's Beeches : Stories of old chums. pp. iv. 407. 
London : Virtue. 1873. 

(3) Plucky Fellows : being reminiscences from the note book of 
Captain Fred. London : H. S. King and Co. (2nd ed.) 
1874. 

(4) At school with an old Dragoon. Illustrated, pp. iv. 418. 
liondon : H. S. King and Co. 1874. 

1883. April IGth. The Right Rev. James Norbcrt Sweeney, D.D., 



1827. 



&c. 
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O.S.B., Abbot of St. Alban's, professed at St. Gregory's in 
1839. He published 

(1) The Saints of the order of St. Benedict ; a sermon preached 
in the chnrch of St. John the Evangelist, Bath, November 
26th, 1856. London : Dolman. 1856. 

(2) Specus S. P. Benedicti, auctore D. Anselmo Fischer, O.S.B., 
editio nova. London : Dolman. 1858. 

(3) The Life and Spirit of Father Augnstine Baker, O.S.B. 
London : Dolman. 1861. 

[A German translation of this work was published by 
Dom John Baptist Troxler, O.S.B., of Engelberg.] 

(4) Lectures on Cathohc faith and practice ; in three volumes. 
London : Richardson. 1865. 

(5) The nature, the grounds, and the home of Faith. London : 
Bums and Gates. 1867. 

(6) The Ecumenical Council of the Vatican. London : Booker. 



(7) The Joys of a Consecrated Church ; a sermon preached at 
the dedication of the Abbey Church at Stanbrook. London : 
Burns and Gates. 1871. 

(8) Priest and Patriarch ; a sermon preached at the fdneral of 
• Mgr. Brindle, Provost of the Cathedral Chapter of CUfton, 

at St. Mary's, Bath. Bristol : Austin and Gates. 1872, 

(9) A few words of comfort ; a sennon preached at the funeral 
of Mgr. Bonomi, V.G., of the diocese of Clifton. London : 
Burns and Gates. 1872. 

(10) Sermons for all Sundays and Festivals of the year. In two 
volumes. London : Burns and Gates. 1872, 

[A second edition of this work in one volume was pubhshed 
in 1879.] 

(11) Vir fidelis : a sermon preached at the funeral of the Very 
Rev. Canon Shattock, at St. Mary's, Bath. London : Bums 
and Gates. 1873. 

(12) The Pope and the Emperor ; a course of lectures delivered 
at St. John's, Bath. London : Burns and Gates. 1874. 

(13) Sancta Sophia, or directions for the prayer of contemplation ; 
compiled fi*om the writings of Father Augustine Baker, 
G.S.B., by Father Serenus Cressy, O.S.B. ; edited by Dr. 
Sweeney. London : Bui'ns and Gates. 1876. 

(14) Switzerland in 1876 ; a lecture delivered in the Assembly 
Rooms, Bath. London : Burns and Gates. 1876. 

(15) Memory physiologically considered ; a papr read at the 
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Bath Royal Literaiy Institution, November 16tli, 1877. 
Bath : Lewis. 1877. 
(IC) Pius IX., Teacher, Ruler, and Martyr. A sermon preached 
at St. John's, Bath, at the solemn requiem for Pope Pius IX. 
London ; Burns and Gates. 1878. 

(17) The Church a Light unto the Nations. A sermon preached 
at the opening of St. Benedict's Monastery and College, at 
Fort Augustus, Inverness. London : Burns and Gates. 1878. 

(18) The Jubilee of CathoKc Emancipation ; a paper read in the 
Assembly Rooms, Bath, before the Catholic Association. 
London : Burns and Gates. 1879. 

(19) Imagination considered as a faculty of the human soul; a 
paper read before the Bath Literary and Philosophical 
Society. Bath : Herald Gffice. 1882. 

1883. August 18th. The Most Rev. Roger Bede Vaughan, D.D., G.S.B., 
Archbishop of Sydney, professed at Downside in 1853. He 
published 

(1) What doth it profit a man By the Son of a Catholic 
Country Squire. (A pamplilet on University Education for 
Catholics). London : Bums, Lambert and Gates. 1865. 

(2) The Life and Labours of St. Thomas of Aquin. Two 
volumes. London : Longmans. 1871. 

[In 1875, an abridgement of this work was brought out 
by Canon Vaughan, Monk of the English Benedictine 
Congregation. 1 vol. London : Burns and Gates.] 

(3) Ecclesia Christi : words spoken at the Provincial Synod of 
Westminster, held at St. Edmund's College, 1873. London : 
Bm-ns and Gates. 1873. 

(4) Higher Education. Sydney : Moore. 1875. 

(5) The G'Connell Centenary. Sydney. 1875. 

(G) Advent Conferences dehvered at St. Mary's Cathedral, 
Sydney. Sydney : Flanagan. 1876. 

(7) Christ and His Kingdom ; and the Schools of our Fathers. 
Lectures delivered at Sandhurst, Australia. Sydney : Flana- 
gan. 1878. 

(8) Arguments for Christianity. Sydney : Flanagan. 1879. 

(9) Pastorals addressed to the clergy and laity of the diocese of 
Sydney, New South Wales. 



End of Part I. 
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Whatever the results of the past year may seem, we ventm'e to say that 
it has been marked throughout by a development of initiative power and 
enterprise. Energy, if never exuberant, has been at least maintained at 
an even and persistent tension. The absence of an enthusiastic and 
boisterous temperament is often set down to a lack of spirit, to a cha- 
racter with " no go in it," as the colloquial phrase has it. Yet such 
characters often supply in persistency and steadiness what they want in 
vigour and dash, and achieve an equally useful if not equally brilHant 
end. We are induced to open our retrospect with these obvious remarks, 
because the accusation of slowness and want of energy has been often 
heard during the past year ; and has once been publicly and vigorously 
urged in our colleague the Raven, We think that the above remarks 
contain a just answer to such imputations. The higher or lower range of 
pubUc temperament depends on the individual elements acting on and 
composing it ; only it is to be observed that extremes are fickle and 
varying, while a mean is always the safest. There is more need of in- 
sisting upon this as the coming year does not seem to promise any im- 
mediate change in this respect. Nor, to judge from the past year, need 
we be discouraged at it. 

Looking back to the September term, there rises up a recollection of 
the most glorious Autumn we can recall. Why shall we not record it, 
and gratefully ; for though the " beauty born of murmuring sound," of 
varying hue and shape, does not " pass into " our tennis and cricket and 
other athletic records, yet insensibly it is moulding our secret sympathies 
into a grace, which will adorn om* lives more lastingly, if less promi- 
nently, than the grace bom of thew and sinew. In the glories of the 
fading year was inaugurated an interesting and well organized lawn- 
tennis tournament ; and certainly, never did " painted hst " in tourna- 
ment of old equal nature's pageant during the bright September week in 
which the matches were played. The champions seemed to be fairly 
matched ; no games were walked through " ; and the final issue was 
left in that uncertainty which makes such contests interesting. It would 
be invidious to select names where all were deserving of praise ; but we 
cannot offend by naming the two between whom the final match was 
played, Hamilton Bunbury and T. 0. C. Plunkett. The latter finally 
carried off the victory with one set. It was done by sheer steady play 
all round, as Bunbnry's service was more dangerous than the now 
champion's. 
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Bunbury, as captain of the school, deserves a good deal of the credit 
for that organizing spirit we have alluded to. Bj his energy the im- 
provement in the cricket ground was carried out ; — a large portion 
relaid with an ash foundation. This has not been very serviceable in 
the present season ; partly owing to delay in laying the sods, and partly, 
and principally, to the very late spring, which prevented the striking of 
the turf. Another venture, in aid of the ftinds of the Cricket Club under 
the present drain upon them, has boon the opening of a " stores " depart- 
ment by the Cricket committse ; tempting the purses of their companions 
through the medium of jams and other toothsome baits. 

The football of the past season also afforded a field for organization. 
A thorough and determined effort was made to bring in the Association 
rules in their extreme rigour. This caused no little embarrassment at 
first, owing to the traditional loose observance of former seasons ; but 
with a Uttle firmness they were successfully established, and proved of 
the greatest service to the games. One result was that the play was much 
more even ; and it was not an uncommon thing for a match to result, 
after two hours' hard fighting, in no goals for either side. There was 
little or no disputing, and the games were both vigorous and pleasant. 
They were not continued after Christmas. Bat-and-ball and hockey 
shewed no signs of sinking in popular favour ; they form excellent 
subsidiary games during the Autumn term. 

The Choir has had some marked successes throughout the year. The 
tasks it has attempted have not been easy, and might be thought ambi- 
tious. To most minds it will not seem so. The music, no doubt, might 
be better managed by a better choir ; still, to succeed not only in inter- 
esting, but in pleasing the audience ; and to render the music, if not with 
the fullest, at least with a correct and spirited effect, is a suflicient vin- 
dication of any imputation of over-aiming. The rendering of Haydn's 
" Spring " in the St. Cecily s concert was, doubtless, to some extent, a 
surprise to the audience. The repetition of this success in the more 
difficult " Creation " shews that the former success was not the result of 
a mere " spurt " of energy ; but that the choir has reached a standard 
of excellence, of which it would be ungenerous to refuse it the credit. 
None of its work can have been done without hard practice. Surely the 
public has a right to carry this over to the sum of energy expended, in 
answer to those who are anxious to prove its bankruptcy in this article. 

The Abingdon Society has done good work in its debates and papers 
read. Once or twice it was unfortunate in its choice of subjects and 
obviously got out of its depth ; but the work throughout was seriously 
and successfully undertaken. 
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The winter theatricals were quite up to the average performance. 
Henry IV., part I. is a pleasing play, both for its humour, and for the 
sympathy it rouses for the noble scapegrace prince. Falstaff, by F. 
Purssell, was acted with a quiet humour that was quite sufficient to make 
all its hits tell. The Prince Hal of J. Finch was a bright spirited per- 
formance ; though it wanted the physique we expect in the rival of hot- 
brained Percy. That character {k, Kuypers) was not hot-brained, or at 
least not spontaneously so ; though it was well spoken. Some of the 
best speaking, in spite of a hard throaty utterance, was by 0. Wiloocks, 
in the part of Worcester. The mounting was brilliant, and the very 
difficult battle scenes exceptionally well put on. The Farce, " A Regular 
Fix," was well and spiritedly acted. The hit of the night was made by 
G. Nugent in the part of Quick. Two jxirformances have been given, 
through private enterprise, since Christmas, — a Minstrel entertainment, 
and Sulhvan's " Cox and Box." In both of these, J. Finch and R. Broad- 
bent shewed not only powers of comedy, but a marked musical taste ; 
though it was not generally suspected in either. F. Purssell, as Sergeant 
Bouncer, made up the trio in the Comedietta. 

To finish with indoor occupation, we may mention — firstly, the re- 
furnishing to a great extent of the Junior Library, now made into a 
pleasant well-appointed room ; and as far as we can judge, well appreciated 
by its members ; and secondly, the instituting of a new Reading-room 
for fifteen of the lower part of the school. The remaining few have still 
to confine themselves to the Study-room, but doubtless modem philan- 
thropy will soon come to their aid. 

The Carpenter's shop has been well attended throughout the year. A 
very neat little coin-cabinet by H. Connolly, is worthy of notice. The 
tasks attempted have been principally utilitarian. The Naturalist Club 
has done persistent and intelligent work both out of doors and in the 
Museum. We expect some good competition for the Harting prize, 
principally in egg-collections. The Bavm scarcely deserves to be classed 
as a phrenological phenomenon, though its appearance is uncertain. 
Still it has held its own, and shewn a characteristic, if irregular, vitaUty. 
An Archaeological society was announced, but has succeeded in wrapping 
its doings in such mystery, that it will probably require the institution 
of another Archaeological society to attempt to discover it. 

After Christmas there was the usual difficulty of providing employ- 
ment for the play-hours. Football was stubbornly rejected. The Har- 
riers did some work, but, as it aeemed, though we may be mistaken, not 
so vigorously as in previous seasons. The Junior Harrier Club, on the 
contrary, shewed an increase of vigour. Lawn-Tennis was introduced 
for a few weeks before the practising for the sports, but is decidedly un- 
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suited for a raw gusty spring day/ Why is not bat-and-ball encouraged 
as a substitute for the now defunct hand-ball ? However, suggestion is 
useless until the next season comes round ; as such needs are not felt till 
they are present. 

The practising for the sports was good, and the result satisfactory. 
The principal feature was the strict adherence to the Athletic Rules. 
The Committee is to be complimented on this, for from this season only 
can we be strictly said to date our record. Previous attainments will be 
more or less consigned to that uncertain and mythical period, — the heroic 
age. The neat running of J. Finch, who carried off the quarter and 
half-mile in the second division, and the mile open, was a pleasing surprise 
to the spectators who were not used to his appearance as an athletic 
competitor. 

The Cricket season is at present only commenced. The eleven is 
largely recruited from new material, but it is material of some promise. 
The new ground is not what another season will make it. Still, one 
match played upon it in the rain, when a player on one side, F. TeiTy, 
made 91, and L. Cave on the other side 77, shews its advantage over the 
old slow, uncertain ground. The batting is still the weak point of the 
eleven, and as yet, though there is an improvement, there is no sign of 
the estabhshment of a uniform correct and steady style. The eleven is 
at present improving, and we look forward with interest to the later 
matches of the season. The cricket of the second game deserves notice. 
The play has been more steady, and more manly in character than it 
usually is. The bowling of H. G. Connolly and of C. Hansom is above 
the ordinary performance of the second game ; E. Smythe is good both 
with bat and ball. 



rBOCEEDlNGS OF THE ABINGDON SOCIETY. 



The Abingdon Society continues to flourish. Just of late it has made 
way for the extra work entailed by examinations. At present it numbers 
twenty-six members, exclusive of the President, who is one of the monks. 
There have been some very spirited and excellent debates, some of which 
though concluded officially in the debating room, have been carried on 
with no little ardour in the library and refectory for some considerable 
time afterwards. The subjects of debates during the past year, with the 
names of the leading speakers and the results of the discussions, are as 
follows J — 
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Sunday, Oct. 19tli. Subject — " That Queen Elizabeth merited the title 
of Good Queen Bess." 
Leading Speakers : for, F. Parssell. against, W. FitzGerald. 

N. Hunnybun. 0. Wilcocks. 

The motion was lost by nine votes to six. 
Sunday, Nov. 9th. Subject— " That Competitive Examinations are 
beneficial to the Army." 
Leading Speakers : for, 0. Wilcocks. against, A. Bonapaite Wyse. 

V. St. Lawrence. C. de Rheims. 
The motion was lost by eleven votes to four. 
In this debate, R. Madden came out as a triumphant speaker. His 

vigourous and eloquent speech carried the day against the motion. 
Thursday, Dec. 4th. Subject—" That Henry VIL was a good King." 
Leading Speakers : for, F. Purssell. against, H. Bunbury. 

O. Wilcocks. G. Thompson. 

The motion was carried by six votes to five. 
Tuesday, Feb. 3rd. Subject—" That Edward IIL was a good King." 
Leading Speakei-s : for, H. Cave, against, C. de Rheims. 

H. Bunbury. 0. Wilcocks. 
The motion was carried by ten votes to three. 
Thursday, March 12th. Subject — " That the study of German is more 
useful than the study of Greek." 
Leading Speakers : for, F. Purssell. against, G. Thompson. 

H. Bunbury. A. Bonapai*te Wyse. 

The votes for and against were equal, eight for each. The casting vote 
was given for the motion, the arguments adduced being alone taken 

into consideration. 
Thursday, March 19th. Subject — " That Home Rule would be bene- 
ficial for Ireland." 
liCading Speakers : for, W. FitzGerald. against, R. Madden. 

A. Kynaston. F. Purssell. 

The motion was lost by fourteen votes to seven. 
Tuesday, April 14th. Subject — " That England was happier under the 
Normans than under the Tudors." 
Leading Speakers : for, A. Bonaparte Wyse. against, A. Kynaston. 

F. Purssell. M. Hewlett. 

The motion was carried by thirteen votes to ten. 
Tuesday, May 12th. Subject — '*That the Lancastrians had a better 
right to the throne than the Yorkists." 
Leading Speakers : for, 0. Wilcocks. against, G. Thompson. 

H. Glynn Connolly. H. Harting. 
The motion was lost by eleven votes to ten. 
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With the exception of the last, all the debates may be said to have 
been very creditable, signs of careful preparation being in most cases very 
evident. Some have been very good and interesting indeed. Even when 
the speaking has been wanting in life and energy, the matter has gen- 
erally been good. Some new members, who either joined shortly after 
Christmas, or who only began to speak then, have thrown fresh life into 
the discussions, while one or two once prominent speakers have been 
gradually withdrawing themselves into the silent shade. The debate on 
" Home Kule for Ireland " called forth the best efforts of all, and waa 
the most lively one of the term. Nearly every member spoke, many with 
not a little stirring eloquence, which called forth abundant applause. 
Among the latter may safely be mentioned A. Kynaston, G. Nugent, and 
W. FitzGerald, as especially distinguishing themselves on that occasion. 
We must not forget to give distinction to two other names. F. Purssell 
and 0. Wilcocks if not brilliant speakers, have shewn more energy than 
any others in debating, having been among the leading speakers in five 
out of the eight debates of the year. F. Purssell's speeches in particular 
are always well prepared and expressed, his chief want being more energy 
in the delivery of them. 

At various other meetings not recorded here, papers have been read 
by A. Bonaparte Wyse on " International Exhibitions '* ; by R. Madden 
on " Hannibal and Napoleon " ; by F. Purssell on " Virgil's -ffineid " ; 
by E. Bird on " Campbeirs poem, * The Exile of Erin ' " ; by 0. Wil- 
cocks on " War " ; and by A. Bonaparte Wyse on " Pythagoras." 



One of the purposes for wliich this article has been contributed is to serve 
as an introduction to the catalogue of pamphlets commenced in this 
number of the " Review." Such a task must however, first take the form 
of an apology. To many of its reader, no doubt, this pubhcation, once 
the organ by which the Black Letter Books found a voice, will seem now 
to have descended from the subhme to the ridiculous. For while Black 
Letter Books, from their comparative scarcity, and the reverential care 
expended on them, may be said to hold the place of grandees in the 
world of hterary productions, the post which pamphlets hold is certainly 
that of the lowest dregs of the populace. Swarming as they do, for the 
most part, in the back streets of library cupboards and second-hand book 
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Our Pamphlets. 



stalls, clad in every variety of tattered habiliment, they fomi a contrast 
to their dignified brethren the greatest it is possible to conceive. Such 
a stigma of reproach cannot however be affixed to the Downside Pam- 
phlets ; and this must suffice as the first excuse for their public appear- 
ance. For, a few yeara ago, a movement was set on foot and brought to 
a successful conclusion, for the housing and clothing of these neglected 
outcasts. They were dragged from their dust and obscurity, care- 
fully arranged in classes, and after being bound up in volumes of 8vo. 
and 12mo. size, were given a position on the shelves of full equaUty with 
their fellows more nobly born. 

Another apology may however be put forward, of a more convincing 
natm'e, perhaps, than the preceding, viz., the peculiar interest which 
every large collection of pamphlets must possess. Therein is to be found 
the story of stirring and memorable events, depicted in a manner which 
no other account can equal. While professed histories describe these 
events rather in their abstract and drier form, it is to productions such 
as pamphlets that we must look for their life-like presentment. Written 
many of them under the exciting influences of the times, by the chief 
actors concerned, they shew the scenes described, the hopes and fears 
expressed, in their real light of living facts and emotions. And such an 
interest may justly be claimed for the Downside Pamphlets. For 
they may be called with propriety a large collection, as appears from 
the fact, that while each of the bound volumes alluded to contains on an 
average about six pamphlets, their total number is not far short of one 
hundred and eighty. The interest also of their contents may be judged 
from the fact that the Catholic ReUef movement is represented by about 
one hundred and fifty pamphlets ; the relations between Pope Pius VII. 
and the French Church, Blanchardism, &c., by seventy-five ; and the 
Tractarian movement. Emancipation, &c., by a considerable number. 
Eminent men, too, such as Cardinal Wiseman, Dr. Milner, Bishop Brown, 
Bishop UUathorne, will be seen in future instalments of the catalogue 
to be honoured as they deserve. 

. This must suffice by way of introduction. The article will henceforth 
assume a more independent position and say something for itself. As 
however, it is now a free agent, it has no scruple in throwing off some- 
thing of former constraint and assuming a Ughter character. A few 
extracts will be given from the pamphlets, but the reader is warned not 
to expect very much information. The catalogue will fill by itself the 
office of schoolmaster ; the selections have been chosen rather because of 
their quaintness or humour than for any other qualification. 

The first specimen which we will select is a curious controversial tract 
printed in 1661. The first remarkable feature it presents is its title, 
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which requires a whole sentence or rather a paragraph to itself. It rana 
as follows : " Fiat lux, or a general conduct to a right understanding in 
the great combustions and broils about Religion here in England, betwixt 
Papist and Protestant, Presbyterian and Independent, to the end that 
moderation and quietness may at length happily ensue after so varioufl 
tumults in the kingdom, by Mr. J. V. C, a friend of all reUgions." 
This work is prefaced by an " Epistle Dedicatory to the most illustrious 
and most excellent lady, the Countess of Arundel and Surrey," which 
winds with steady perseverance through all the stages of a somewhat far- 
fetched metaphor. J udgiug the proportions of the work by its title, it will 
be understood that this epistle is too long to be given here. 

We now turn to a second example of the olden style of pamphlet, dating 
from 1728. We find in it the same length of title, and quaintness of ex- 
pression, exemplified in the earlier production ; but there is one quality 
which specially distinguishes this work, — the clearness and straightfor- 
wardness of its title. If long, there is no mystery about it ; the reader is 
told exactly what to expect. It runs thus : — " A single combat or 
personal dispute between Mr. Trapp and his anonymous antagonist, the 
contents whereof are all reducible to this one question, viz., whether Mr. 
Trapp or the author, his adversary, has writ nonsense." 

As, in spite of the fulness of information here given, the author has 
added a preface, we offer a short extract. " The chai^ of nonsense, 
blunders, absurdities, &c., is so often reflected in Mr. Trapp's pretended 
confutation of the book entitled " England's conversion," &c., that it 
began to make me somewhat uneasy and suspect myself to be mn compos 
mentis, especially upon reflecting that it has been the unhappy case of 
many who at the same time have thought themselves in their perfect 
senses, and all those mad who judged them to be otherwise. And why 
then, said I to myself, may not this be my case ? However, finding 
upon second thoughts that I was, as formerly, treated by those I con- 
versed with as a rational creature, I began to pluck up my spirits, and 
think it possible that Mr. Trapp may have mistaken sense for nonsense 
in his adversary's book as grossly as (according to the judgment of several 
learned readers) he has mistaken nonsense for sense in his own. This 
encouraged me to resolve upon reprisals and turn Mr. Trapp's own artil- 
lery against himself," &c. 

As the Hmits of this article have been sternly fixed, this must sufSce 
for specimens of old controversy. The letters, &c., of the late Bishop 
Brown, that doughty champion of the faith, form one of the most inter- 
esting parts of our collection. We give an example of the way in which 
he punished pretentious ignorance. It seems that a certain military 
gentleman of Bath had rashly ventured to measure swords with him, and 
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perhaps still more rashly, to strengthen a certain portion of his attack 
with quotations in the Latin tongue. Dr. Brown writes : — 

" Before you have entirely closed your door (although your disgrace 
will find its way through the key-hole) open your ears to one word more 
about your corrections of the notorious ' mus nascendens.' Satisfied by 
the tone of civility which characterized your private letters to me, it was 
my intention to accept your explanations without any observation ; but 
your subsequent gross impertinences leave me no alternative but to make 
pubUc the exposure of your ignorance which you have provoked, and from 
which you can now find no retreat. Mark therefore, most learned Major, 
the evidence you have given of your classical acquirements. First, you 
suffered ' nascendens ' to disgrace the pages of two journals published 
nearly at the interval of a week, and to remain uncorrected more than 
another week, until I had fixed your eyes on your grammatical absurdity. 
Let the pretext pass for what it was worth, of weak sight, candlelight, 
&c., and let him who pleases believe that you did not gaze a hundred 
times upon the bantling of a sterile mind. At length, you discovered 
that * nascendens ' was an error of the printer, * nascendus ' having been 
written so plainly that it was difiicult to conceive how the mistake could 
have originated. But a new light broke in upon you on the 4th of May 
{previouslyy observe, to the pubhcation of your first correction into 
* nascendus ' in the Post) and you then discovered that ' nascendus ' is no 
more Latin than ' nascendens.' " Totally engrossed," you write to me on 
May 4th, " in dealing myself from the excessive ignorance involved in 
having committed the fault which belonged to the newspapers, I omitted 
to make the admission that I had notwithstanding been guilty of writing 
false Latin, inadvertently and carelessly, by using the word * nascendus.' 
One minute before I wrote it, I had no intention of doing so, and so, 
unthinkingly, constructed the future participle according to the third 
conjugation, although I knew but forgot at the moment, that * nascor ' 
was an exception, making * nasciturus,' which ought to have been the 
word used." Now Sir, tliis last is the most decisive proof I could ask of 
your unfitness for the character you had assumed of a Latin scholar and 
critic. Know then, what it is most e^4dent you do not know, and re- 
member, it is the ignorant Priest who now teaches you, that your gram- 
matical criticism about * nascor ' and its future participle is disproved by 
the following quotation from Aulus Gellius, 1. 3, c. 10. "Ad homines 
quoque nascendos vim numeri hujus pei*tinere ait." Still, * nascendus ' 
is not less a proof of ignorance, since you believed it to be a grammatical 
error. Enough Sir, close your door and believe me, &c." 

The age of such controversial amenities has fortunately passed away ; 
but the more serious side of Bishop Brown's pamphlets and letters well 
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deserves a full notice in the " Downside Review," and we hope liefore 
long to be able to give our readers an estimate of their controversial 
value, and the sohd good they did half a centary ago. 

Next, out of abundance of material, we select a pamphlet entitled 
"Devreux or the churches reconciled," 1841, which gains the distinction 
in preference to rivals, in other respects more deserving, from the fact 
that it contains an account of a visit to Downside College. The story, 
for it is written in this form, has for its subject the travels of a certain 
Devreux who is engaged in the task of promoting unity in religious be- 
Uef, and is fixed in the year 1838. The 11th chapter, which is headed 
" Visit to Downside College," opens thus " Being convinced of our ob- 
ligations to the Roman Church, Devreux determined to visit the R— — 

C College near Shepton Mallet. As a further inducement for this 

visit, a grand musical festival, according to report, was to be held there." 
What, however, will interest Gregorians, is the account of what he saw 
there, and this we will not spoil by mere extracts. Those who knew the 
college in 1838 will observe its accuracy. " Next morning (he had spent 
the night at a house in the village), according to agreement, he went to 
the college. One of the priests received him kindly and undertook to shew 
him the chapel and other apartments of the building. After shewing him 
the refectory and other offices, the priest conducted him up a noble stairr 
case of magnificent width, &c., to the chapel, which, though small, was one 
of the most elegant sanctuaries or oratories that he had ever set eyes on. 
It was beautifiiUy illuminated with painted glass, and there was not a 
plain window in the chapel. The choir assigned to the priests, was raised 
two or three steps above the lower part of the chapel (which was for the 
people) and above the choir was raised the high altar, with the candles 
and usual decorations. As to-day was the festival of St. Thomas-^-Becket, 
the pupils \_sk'\ of the college in their black gowns were performing the . 
office for the day as he entered the chapel." Here unfortunately, ends the 
description of the buildings ; something however is said of the inmates. 
" When the holy service was finished, he returned to the apartment of 
the priests, who adjourned there to breakfast. Truly he felt honored at 
being admitted into the company of men of such learning and piety. 
Never was his ambition so gratified as when experiencing attention from 
so distinguished a company. ' Shew me a dynasty, sir,' said Dr. 0, (who 
in the absence of the principal was then officiating for him, [query — who 
is Dr. C. 1 not Dr. Coombes, surely ?] * shew me a dynasty either in an- 
cient or modern times, that can boast such a succession of monarchs as 
our unbroken hallowed line of Pontifife.' " After this account of the 
company and convei-sation, the hero of the story merely gives us his re- 
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flections, inspired by what he had seen, and the kind treatment he met 
with ; so we will part company with him. 

As this paper has been desultoiy all through, it readers will not be 
surprised at being asked to leave Downside for a place as far distant as 
the Cathedral of Milan. As here the want of definite purpose may, per- 
haps, be painfully apparent, it may be said, by way of apology, that as 
this is the last extract which will be inflicted on those who peruse this 
article, it is well that it should be something which may serve a real 
practical end, hitherto perhaps, sought in vain. A Milanese, whose name 
unfortunately is modestly concealed, wishing to convey to EngUshmen 
some clear knowledge of the glory of his native town, has written, in 
spite evidently of immense difliculties, a description in their language, 
" of the front and interior of the Cathedral of Milan." From this work, 
which bears the recent date of 1846, a few extracts will now be given, 
that this benevolent man's intentions may be to some extent fulfilled. 
It must however be regretted that these extracts can be neither long nor 
plentiful, for there is much in this work that deserves notice. The most 
interesting remarks of our author refer to the many statues and works of 
art that adorn the Cathedral, among which may be signalled out for 
notice, " the Saints Philip and Thomas placed upwards, by the egregious 
Pompeo Marchesi ; the prophetess Debora providing Captain Baruch 
with arms ; a plane tree of unknown author ; of unknown chisel, Saul, 
who tempts to kill David ; the inspecting statue of St. Andrew." One 
feels sorely tempted to follow the painstaking guide into the recesses 
of the " meridional vestry," or to descend into " the subterraneous way 
imagined by Pellegrino Pellegrini," which " facilitates the passage from 
the arch-bishopricks ; " curiosity must be restrained and contentment 
sought in the contemplation of a few of the more prominent features. 
Passing on his way two gigantic columns of red granite " almost the 
only for their great mass," the visitor ascends to the roof, " where one is 
struck with admiration and remains extatick as well for the spacious 
points of view that present everywhere, as in observing the superior 
obelisk, an invention of Francesco Croce." After he has recovered from 
his exalted state of mind, he may observe the newly constructed obeUsk, 
"which deserves all the attention of the intelligent, with an interior 
winding staircase, decorated with infinite Bass-ReUefs, edified under the 
direction of Pietro Pestagalli." If, making use of this staircase, the 
traveller now descends into the church ; he is requested, after passing 
the altar of the Presentation, " to observe against the nigh half pilaster 
a picture by Procaccini, a gift of some devotees," and some distance 
further on " the majestical tomb of Cardinal Marino Caracciolo." From 
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this point however, the visitor must trust to information derived else* 
where, or procure the guide book for himself. 

We have now reached the limits marked out for us. Very much more 
of course might have been said about the pamphlets, but for an exhaustive 
description, twice or three times this space would have been scarcely 
sufficient. As has been already said, the reader who wishes for more 
information may obtain it from the catalogue to be printed in this and 
following numbers of the " Keview," supplemented, we hope, now and 
then, by notices of any collections of special interest. In conclusion, we 
can only express a hope that any one who has stray pamphlets of any 
sort, that are of no use to him, will kindly forward them to us, as we 
have undoubtedly the nucleus of a very interesting, not to say valuable 
collection. 
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We are glad to be able to offer our readers some information on two of 
our Queries. The first answer will prove, we feel convinced, very 
interesting to a largo number of our subscribers. 

''THE ENGLISH BENEDICTINE HOODr 

In making the seemingly moderate request for " a short history of the 
present English Benedictine hood," your querist " Gawl " is, if he will 
allow me to say so, asking for a good deal. Information on these out of 
the way subjects, which few persons think it worth while to take or 
make note of, is not easily to be come by. But I for one will beg also 
to thank him for his query which I think will turn out to relate to no 
mere matter of idle curiosity. Perhaps, Mi*. Editor, you will allow me 
to add a little to what has been said in the April number of the 
" Review " ; by and by if other contributors will give additional facts 
or examples, from books or manuscripts, engravings, or sculptures, 
materials may be got togethei* for the " short history." 

In the "Articles of Union" of February, 1610, there is a provision 
that " the form of the habit should be that anciently in use among the 
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English monks," bat that to avoid giving offence by singularity, English 
communities settled abroad might conform themselves to the practice of 
the reformed or most regular Benedictines of the country, of those at 
least who wore the monastic hood and not the clerical cap (Eeyner, part 
III. p. 38). We know quite well that the form of the hood actually 
adopted in the English congregation was the pendant or long hood. But 
was this the one in use among the English monks say of the fifteenth 
century ? was it the hood which in the last decades of the sixteenth 
century old people could remember to have seen at Glastonbury or Bath, 
which abbot Feckenham and father Buckley wore as young monks at 
Evesham and Westminster ? or was it borrowed from the reformed and 
most observant Benedictines of Flanders or Italy, FraiiC3 or Spain ? 

Perhaps the habit in England at the time of the suppression may not 
have been everywhere precisely the same ; we must accumulate examples. 
It will not be satisfactoiy to take every representation of the monas- 
tic habit in any English MS. of the time. In some cases, in books of 
hours for instance, the limner is as likely as not to be content with an 
a peu pres ; it will be necessary to discriminate between what is more or 
less authentic. But here I think are authorities quite unimpeachable for 
three of the greatest of the " solemn monasteries," Wz., St. Alban's, St. 
Edmundsbury and Westminster, and all three cases shew the pendant 
or long hood. See the illuminations (1) in Cotton MS. Nero D. VII., 
the St. Alban's Benefactor's book and obituary, saec. XV., passim, but 
especially ff, 44b, 47b, 81a ; (2) in the Harieian MS. 2278, Lydgate's 
Life of St. Edmund, doubtless an actual St. Edmundsbury production 
throughout, ff. 4b, 6a, 102b, 109a, 112b, 114b; (3) in the Harieian 
MS. 1498, Henry the Seventh's agreements with the abbat and 
convent of Westminster as to his foundation there, at the beginning and 
at ff. 59a, 76a, 98a. If I may enter into details, the Westminster hood 
is somewhat shorter, the St. Edmundsbury is longer, than the hood rep- 
resented in the frontispiece, and the plate at the end of the preface, of 
Dugdale's Monasticon ; the St. Alban's hood is also longer but it falls 
differently. Until other evidence is forthcoming, we may be allowed 
therefore to assume that the " long hood " was the prevailing type in 
England at the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries. 

On the other hand it did not exist among the Italian or Spanish 
monks as represented by the Congregations of Monte Oassino and Vall- 
adolid, if we may trust the plates in H%ot (tome VI. pi. 56, 57, 60). 
Moreover it does not appear that the English communities availed them- 
selves of the liberty allowed by the " articles of union " to adopt the 
form of habit of ^he most "observant" monasteri^ aroimd them. 
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Those about Douay wore the " clerical cap " and were therefore out of the 
question ; as to the Lorrainers about Dieulouard I do not know. By 
and by St. Edmund's, Paris, certainly did not imitate the "observant" 
Maurists, who (or their immediate predecessors, the monks of the Ghezal 
Benoit reform) cut short the old fashioned pendant hood which in the 
fifteenth century was worn in that monastery as in England (see Bonil- 
lart, ffist. de St. Germ, des Pr., pi. 24). 

The facts seem to show that the English Benedictine hood was not 
borrowed but (making allowances for such changes and developments as 
are inevitable and natural in human affairs) has come down traditionally 
to the monks of the present day from their predecessors before the 
suppression. 

LAICUS. 

NUGHE OR MICHEf 

Your correspondent will find a confirmation of his suggestion that the 
word " nuche " is a mistake for the word ** miche," in a learned note to 
"mychekyne," in the Promptorium Parvulorum, by the editor, A. 
Way, Esq. He informs us that Chaucer uses the word mitche for a loaf 
of fine bread. There is an old French word mkhe and a Latin muM or 
michia, signifying according to Roquefort and Ducange, a small loaf. 
The use of the word to judge from the extracts given, seems to have 
been confined to the finer sort of bread. It is most frequently, used 
for conventual loaves, which were often of fixed weight and size. 

The word " nuche " is not met in this sense in eight or nine authorities 
likely to employ it, which I have been able to consult. The only word 
resembhng it is the word " nowche " meaning a brooch, found in the 
Promptorium, and appearing in the Catholicon Anghcum as "an Ouche." 
It is easy to see how the word miche might be mistaken for or miswritten 
as nuche. 

L. 

The following Queries have been sent to us. 

1. In the article on the Reformation in Bath, in the last number of 
the " Downside Review " (p. 147), it is stated that the Abbot of Bath 
surrendered Bath Abbey to the King in January, 1539, before the Dis- 
solution of the greater Monasteries in April of the same year. Has due 
allowance here been made for the old calendar, in which the year began 
on March 1st ; so that April, 1589, came before January, 1539, according 
to the Old Style ? 

C. 

2. Can any reader of the "Downside Re^'iew" tell us something 
about the facts of the Ufe and date of the death of D. Oonrad Boppert, 
j^uthor of the " Scutum E|dei ? " He Kved at the Abbey^ of St, Blaise i^i 
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the Black Forest sometime in the 18th century ; but more definite infor- 
mation is asked for. 



3. On page 372 of The Student's Hume, as revised by Prof. Brewer 
in 1880, it is said that in 1629, "the court of Rome entertained hopes 
of regaining its authority in this island ; and offered Laud informally a 
cardinal's hat, which he declined." Is there any truth in this assertion ? 



4. Can any of our readers furnish information as to ancient English 
Benedictine ceremonials, rituals, or consuetudinaries still extant ? 



EE VIEWS. 

RUSSIAN ART AND ART OBJECTS IN RUSSIA, &c.. 
By Alfred Maskell. 



Chapman & Hall, London, 1884. 

Puhliahed far the Committee of Council on Education, 

Mr. Maskell's book is evidently a conscientious and painstaking en- 
deavour to give us some acquaintance with the art side of Russian 
civilization, and with the most noteworthy of the numerous and costly 
objects of antiquarian or artistic interest which have accumulated in the 
churches and monasteries, or which the muscovite rulers have amassed 
around themselves in the national palaces. 

Setting out on his captivating task with enthusiasm, the author seems 
at first almost to have convinced himself that there is really a National 
Russian art ; but one cannot proceed far before one feels that the 
writer's faith wavei's, and the reader perceives clearly that Russian art 
as a distinctive, congruous and continuous expression of national cha- 
racter, history, feeling, and physical conditions, has no existence in the 
same broad sense as the art, or continuous development of esthetic ex- 
pression uttered by mediaeval Christendom, or mediaeval Islam. 

They emanated from the same fertile parent — Byzantium — and one 
cannot but reflect on the contrast between the stunted and abortive 
career of Christian art inaugurated among the Slavonic nations by SS 
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Cyril and Methodius, whose millenium those nations are at this moment 
celebrating, and the glorious development of western art under the wing 
of Latin Christianity. 

In the Russian churches, small and usually without much architectural 
merit, the sense is dazed with a barbaric glamour of gleaming gold and 
glowing tapers from which it recovers only to be shocked by an environ- 
ment of the worst form of decadent art. The same saints, same pose, 
complexion, garb, meet the eye on every side, so they have been reproduced 
on set rules for centuries. If gold were blood, Orthodox art might be 
vivified. Costliness is not wanting. No creative spirit infiises into it 
a breath of life, no intellect informs it. Nor have recent attempts at re- 
generation produced results which are important and at the same time 
which can claim a distinctive character. 

In the few famous sacristies, especially that of the Monastery dedicated 
to the B. Trinity and S. Sergius, near Moscow, commonly known as the 
Troitsa, and the Archiepiscopal Sacristy in the Moscow Kremlin is con- 
tained what is really of highest merit in Orthodox Ecclesiastical art. 
Many of the objects there preserved came however from Constantinople, 
or bear an almost exclusively Byzantine stamp. The remaining and 
more numerous articles constitute a medley of objects often beautiful, 
almost always costly, but among which it is impossible to recognize that 
congruity of style which at once strikes tho visitor as the pervading note 
of such collections as those at Rheims, Cologne, &c. 

For this sort of variety we more naturally look in the secular collec- 
tions of plate, armour, and other small objects of art, and here we find 
it in a profusion which dazzles by its value and extent. Gold and silver 
vessels, jewelled trappings and arms, and the hundred other ornamental 
utensils of state or ceremonial use that deck the courts of kings are here 
in lavish abundance. If there is much that is called beautiful, there is 
also a large proportion in which even the costliness of their material or 
the elaborateness of their workmanship cannot redeem poverty of concep- 
tion or meretriciousness of design. 

And we may not inaptly look upon these heterogeneous but precious 
collections as typical of the condition of art in Russia, which as M. 
VioUet le Due expresses it, has been the smithy where the arts of the 
East and West have been united to form a peculiar style. But it can 
scarcely be said that the fusion has been successful or produced that 
homogeneity with which the various component elements of Western 
Art have been combined in the course of its evolution. 

If however Russia— ^^(^ some of her most enthusiastic antiquaries— 
cannot &irly be considered to have natural art in the same sense as 
Western Christendom, the work of Russian artificers is well worth the 
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attention of the historians of art — ^less worth the attention of the practi- 
cal artist or artificer — ^we must in part justify this somewhat nnfavonrable 
view by the drcumstances that some of the most costly and conspicnons 
gifts presented to the Imperial family on the occasion of the coronation 
were of the very poorest design. The collections of the Hermitage, the 
arsenal at St. Petersburg, the Kremlin at Moscow and the Sacristy at the 
Troitsa are sights which attract nearly every visitor to Russia, and the 
most remarkable objects there will now be of far more intelligible 
interest, thanks to Mr. Maskell, whose book will prove an inestimable 
boon to the traveller in Russia. In it he will learn what is really of 
greatest interest, he will find explained the history of its production or 
the processes of its manufacture, an account of its uses and of its 
provenanca. Indeed we think we only share the mind of the author when 
we say that we consider his book to be rather a guide and mentor among 
the Russian art collections (except collections of pictures) than as a con- 
secutive history of Russian art. 

The parts of the book indeed which irill perhaps prove most of interest 
to students of art and antiquity, are the earlier chapters which treat of 
matters that are hardly Russian at all, viz., the work produced or im- 
ported by the Hellenic Colonies on the northern shores of the Euxine, or 
which reflected their classic influence. These objects of the highest value 
by their archaeological, artistic, and intrinsic worth, are not well known 
to the antiquaries of Western Europe, although they are made as access- 
ible as possible in the fine saloon^ of the Hermitage. Some of these 
treasures are unique, such for instance as the helmet from the tomb of 
the seven brothers (p. 65) ; this is the only kaoympilos of pure gold, it 
weighs nearly 21bs. av. Another fine relic of classic times over which 
Mr. Maskell grows eloquent, is the Nikopol vase (figured at p. 44), ^ a 
silver amphora with two handles standing about two feet in height. As 
regards the general form and contours it would be difficult to imagine 
anything more simply elegant. The whole of the surface with the ex- 
ception of the neck and handles is covered with a repousse decoration 
consisting of boldly designed foliage, amongst which are placed on 
each side two large birds and two smaller ones. Both the fauna and 

flora are without doubt those of the steppes A singularity of the 

whole of this repouss^ work is that while on the front of the vase it is 
in tolerably high relief as we follow the designs towards the back the 
relief becomes less and less accentuated until it is finished in what is 
scarcely more, in effect at least, than engraving. In no part is the relief 
so high as to destroy the contour of the vase." We have quoted enough 
to show that the jaiuthor can describe clearly and concisely— a talent par* 
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ticularlj needful in works of the kind before us, — but the following 
remark on this vase seem particularly interesting. 

The most remarkable and original part of the decoration of this magnificent vasd 
is the frieze which runs round the shoulder, below the handles and beneath the group 
of the stag and griffins. This is composed of a number of detached figures forming 
two distinct scenes ; one in the front and one on the back of the vase. We haTe 
here a remarkable representation of a most important part of the daily occupation of 
nomad Scythians ; the breaking in and training of the wild horses of the steppes. 
Most curioiut it is to see here the lassoing and taming of wild horses as it is practised 
at the present day by the Giuichos of South America, and not only so, but in the 
minuteness of the details we observe characteristic parts of the method of horse- 
breaking which but a few years ago was introduced into England by Mr. Rarey and 
excited so much wonder and curiosity. 

In the centre of one side two wild horses are peaceably grazing on the plain, still 
in the enjoyment of their Hberty. Next they are lassoed by the Scythians and finally 
brought to the ground. In the centre of the front of the vase is represented the 
method employed by Rarey. A Scythian is engaged in strapping up one of the fore- 
legs of a horse which he will presently bring on its knees by another cord, and by 
wearing out its patience show that he is the master. (These cords were originally 
fine corr^ of silver which were found beside the vase when it was first discovered but 
have since been lost). To the right of the last mentioned group stands a horse 
already broken in and saddled and bridled. His master is engaged in attaching 
hobbles to its forelegs, so that he may leave it partly at liberty while he joins the 
others in their work." 

For ourselves we confess to a greater interest in the beautiful and 
original Kouloba phial figured as plate III. 

We have already transgressed our purposed limits. It has been our 
intention to write a notice rather than a criticism, which would involve 
entering into matters of detail that would here be out of place. 
Accordingly we have made our remarks as general as possible. We have 
read Mr. Maskell's book with care and with interest. Even if minded 
to be censorious we should have small fault to find with the pleasant 
little volume. It is compiled with care and evident caution. Mr. 
Maskell leans however, perhaps too implicitly upon Viollet-le-Duc, 
all whose ideas are not endorsed by Russian critics. We could find per- 
haps a crow to pluck here and there but only in minor matters. For 
instance it is a pity that Mr. Maskell did not try to adopt some consistent 
and uniform system of transliteration instead of making the chaos which 
prevails in this respect in England still worse. We do not see why 
iconostas should be substituted for the generally accepted iconostasis 
which seems in every way preferable. We do not much fancy " nimbuses." 
" Popes " is about equivalent to "parsons," maybe a shade more oflFen- 
sive. A Greek would perhaps scarcely consider the ceremonial of his 
church " excessively complex " compared with the Latin rite. A biblio- 
graphical list of the works quoted would have distinctly increased the 
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usefulness of the book, and we think an index might have been added 
with advantage. 

On the whole this volume is a very welcome and admirable addition to 
the series of South Kensington Art Manuals, and its author deserves well 
of all who are interested in the Histoiy of Art for the evident care and 
labour he has bestowed upon it. 



We are sorry to see that the Raven thinks our reviewers have dealt too 
severely with it, and should have shown more indulgence to its short- 
comings. Though it is our custom not to notice strictures of this kind, 
still, as we should be very sorry that our attitude towards the Raven 
should be misunderstood, we are induced to break through our rule on 
this occasion. We need hardly say that this attitude is one of kindly 
interest and irm friendship. Perhaps the Raven is acquainted with 
^sop's Fables, and recollects the sad fate therein recorded as having 
befallen one of its cousins ; — how the fox by flattery induced the crow to 
caw, and thereby drop its cheese. Was the fox a true friend of the 
crow ? Certainly not ; nor would the Downside Review be a true friend 
to the Raven if it flattered its vanity. A true friend either speaks what 
he beheves to be the truth, or else keeps silence altogether. 

To pass on now to the Raven's protest against our critiques. In the 
first place we feel bound to state distinctly that no exception can be taken 
to the tone of this protest ; — it is couched in most respectful and 
becoming terms. The Rav en's complaint is that it sliould receive en- 
couragement rather than criticism. Well, really, we think the review 
and the " Odd and End " in om' January issue, in which we noticed the 
second and third numbers of the Raven were, if calmly read, calculated 
to encourage the authors criticised. The review gave some excellent 
ad^ace, and pointed out various minor faults of style in a way which 
should not, we think, have offended the susceptibilities of the writers. 
The " Odd and End " was certainly most encouraging, except in the case 
of one essay and one debate, which were of a sort that, for various reasons, 
we thought, and still think, did not deserve encouragement. 

The Raven says it is unkind and unreasonable for a grown up person 
to notice and call attention to the falls of a child learning to walk ; but 
if the child is walking in such a way as tends to make it bandy-legged, 
or is going in a direction in which it is likely to fall and hurt itself, 
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surely it is the part of true kindness to warn it and try to set it on the 
right path. And tliis, we venture to assert, is exactly what our reviewers 
liave done. If boys write at all, and it is a splendid thing that they 
should begin to write at an early age, it is inevitable that they will make 
wild and random assertions on subjects of which they know very little ; 
this we say is inevitable, for the very reason that they are boys, and that 
their judgments and intellects are still untrained and immature. But 
they cannot be too soon warned of the danger, and exhorted to be on 
their guard against it. In one instance the Raven itself supplies the 
justification of our reviewer's warning. The writer of an essay on Vir- 
gil's ^neid, which our reviewer had said was well done, pronounced a 
certain passage to be " unquestionably the most successful effort of the 
poet." Our reviewer expressed some curiosity as to whether the writer 
had read Virgil through, as otherwise he had no business to make such 
a statement. The Raven in answer says that he had read the first i\\ 
books of the iEneid, — i,e, about one third of Virgil's writings. We 
think the author cannot be excused from the charge, (not a very serious 
one, certainly, in the case of a boy), of making random assertions. It is 
quite possible, of coui*se, that he is only quoting the opinion of some one 
entitled to speak on the subject ; but if so, this fact should be mentioned. 

And here we drop a subject, which we should not have alluded to were 
we not most anxious that the Raven should regard our criticisms in the 
light in' which they were intended, and should not think for a moment 
that we were tiying to throw cold water on its very plucky efforts. Of 
courae it is not pleasant to be criticised, and it is no special business of 
ours to comment on the Raven. If the Raven cares to know our honest 
opinion and take it for what it is worth, we shall continue to review it 
as we have hitherto done ; but if it prefers, we shall leave it unnoticed. 
Whatever happens we most sincerely trust that the Raven will not forget 
itself, as it hints it may ; for any retaliation on its part, considering our 
relative positions, would be nothing short of a gross impertinence. 



VHP CENTEXAIRE DE S. GREGOIRE VII. 

Discours prononce dans V Eg Use de Sainte-Cecile a Soles7nes le 24 Mai, 
1885, par le Revere^idissime pere Dom Charles Couturier , Abbe de 

Sohsmes. 

It is touching to hear the triumphs of the Church proclaimed from the 
lips of one who is himself, for religion's sake, under the ban of the law. 
In this sermon, preached before the Archbishop of Athens on the occasion 
of an ordination, the preacher defines the epoch of St. Gregory VII. to 
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be the '* caltainating point in the social development of the church." 
This development he divides into four stages ; the firat being the recog- 
nition of the Christian religion by Constant ine ; the second, the conver- 
sion of the Barbarian invaders under St. Gregory the Great ; the third, 
the coronation of the Christian imperial power in the person of Charle- 
magne by St. Leo III. ; lastly, the freedom of the Church from the 
oppression of the earthly powers, effected by the deposition of Henry 
IV. of Germany by St. Gregory VII. This he asserts is " the culminating 
point in the social development of the Church " ; a development which 
he explains to be " a perfect harmony between the faithful and the divine 
Power which directs them " (p. 17). He draws the conclusion from his 
p^e^^ous proposition, that the social power of the Church was also, by 
this act, raised to, and established in, its loftiest degree. While admitting 
that a power thus developed cannot be lost, he laments the want of faith 
in the nations which renders their harmony with this power impossible. 
To the newly-ordained the preacher recommends the tender piety of St. 
Gregory VII., especially towards the Holy Eucharist and the Mother of 
God, which he illustrates by a touching passage from a letter to the 
Countess Matilda. To all his Brethren he recalls the significance of the 
centenary, in the fact that, not only St. Gregory VII. was a Benedictine, 
but that his five immediate successors were Benedictines, nay more, that 
St. Gregory the Great and St. Leo III. were sons of the same Holy 
Patriarch. With filial piety, he reminds them of the devotion of the 
illustrious Dom Gueranger to St. Gregory VII. It is encouraging to see 
that, in spite of persecution, the work of that zealous Abbot proceeds, as 
the ordination of four priests, one deacon and sub-deacon, all monks of 
Solesmes, testifies. 



THE OLD STUDENTS OF ST. GREGORY^S. 

PuKflUANT to the design of publishing a complete list of the students of St Gregory's, 
at any rate since its establishment in England, it will be interesting to have the 
names of some at least who were students before 1823, the earliest date in our num- 
ber for January, 1882. 

In many cases it is impossible to find the year of theh* coming to College, and 
accordingly the year under which the names are found indicates the earliest record 
of their appearance, unless the month also be set down. 



1798. 
Samuel Barber. 
Edward Lawrence. 
John Varley. 
George Ward* 



1799. 
John Atkinson. 
Charles Feraud. 
William Jameson. 
Edward SraythOi 
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1800. 
Antony Holmes. 
Luke Barber. 

1801. 
William Lorymer. 
Charles Lorymer. 
Thomas Mulligan. 
Joseph Glover. 

From 1802 to 1813 no records 
however must occur the following 
Thomas RoUmg 
Henry Spain 
William Holden 
Samuel Philips 
John Folding 
William Morris 
Thomas Brown 
William Scott 

1813. 

Ralph Pratt. (June) 
Joseph Wilson. 
Bernard (?) Collier. 
Richard Donaldson. 
James Donaldson. 
Robert Donaldson. 
Charles Morgan. 
Stephen Morgan. 
James (?) Tasker. 
Thomas Heptonstall. 
Abraham Abram. 
Louis Spain. 
Robert Pope. 

HilFeman. 

William Knapp. 

Coppinger. 

T Kirk. 

1814. 
Joseph Short 
Louis de Sommery. 
Thomas de Sommery. 
George Mazzinghi (July 4). 
John Kendal (Aug.). 
John Banks. 
James Duck. 



1802. 
John Jenkins. 
George Williams. 
Charles BoccL 
Benjamin Barber. 
Thomas Wassell. 

F Ward. 

Bircliall. 

Le Weugue. 

are at present available. Between these dates 



(Dom Austin) 
(Dom Leo) 
(Dom Gregory) 
(Dom Maurus) 
(Dom Bede) 
(Dom Placid) 
(Dom Joseph) 
(Dom Dunstan) 



professed 1808. 

1808. 
1809. 
181L 
1811. 
1811. 
1814. 
1816. 

1815. 
WiUiam Green. 
Charles Board. 
Louis St. Remy. 
William Knapp. (Aug. 1) 
John Knapp. (Aug. I) 
George Knapp. (Aug. 1) 
Henry Knapp. (Aug. 14) 
Edward FitzGerald. 
Richard FitzGerald. 

Duffin. 

Moore. - 

B Mills. 

1816. 
Sebastian Aranza. 

1817. 

Arthur Gallini. (May) 
Alfred Gallini. (May) 
Charles Dolman. (Aug.) 
Bernard MacEnery. (Sept) 
James Bishop. (Oct. 20) 
William Bishop. (Oct 20) 
Joseph Fasana. 
Henry Stonor. 
Louis Weeks. 
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1817. 
Philip Carr. 
James MuUowny. 
Mostyii. 



Barnaby Murphy. (Jan. 9) 
Thomas Murphy. (Jan. 9) 
Henry English. (Aug. 7) 
Frederick English. (Aug. 7) 
George Barratt. (Aug. 11) 
Henry Villeboisnet. (Sept 2 
John Dowding. (Oct. 
Charles Wilkinson. (Oct. 1 
John Kirwan. (Oct. 1 
Charles ConoUy. 



George Wiltshire. 



1821. 



1820. 



1818. 

Wiiham Fasana. (Jan. 18) 
John Selby. (Aug. 29) 
James Kendal. (Sept.) 
Walter Irvine. 
William Keene. 
John Keene. 
Frederick Keene. 
George Keene. 



28) 
2) 
13) 
18) 



1819. 

William Kenny. (Aug.) 
William Young. (Oct 11) 
Joseph Ratton. 



Joseph Mawson. 



Clement (?) Selby. 



1820. 

WiUiam Philipson. (July 7) 
Peter Villeboisnet (July 28) 
Arthur Villeboisnet (July 28) 
William Villeboisnet (July 28) 
Alexander Campbell. (Nov. 15) 



1822. 

R Morgan. 

Frederick Jemingham. 
William Malthouse. 



Felix Delepoux. 

Taunton. 

Taunton. 

Lambert. 



The last three seem in all probabihty to be the Taimtons and the (Sk John) 
Lambert of the following year. Perhaps the last gentleman can teU us. 

The community of St Gregory's established themselves at Downside in 1814, and 
the students whose names occur before that date were at Acton Burnell, near 
Shrewsbury, the seat of Sir Edward Smythe, Bart., who generously offered the 
monks, upon their flight from Douai, an asylum at his own home. 

Among the above names may be traced those of many who were afterwards illus- 
trious in the Congregation, and of others whose sons and grandsons in after years 
took their place on the muster-roll of St. Gregory's. 

The list of Students from 1823 to 1850 mil be found in our issue of January, 1882 ; 
that from 1850 to 1881 in our issue of July, 1881. 
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We have good reason to believe that " Odds and Ends " are the most popular and 
most generally read part of the " Review." Although they are not a very high class 
of literature, we quite see that their popularity must not be attributed to any depraved 
taste in our subscribers, but rather to their affection for Alma Mater and its associa- 
tions. For among " Odds and Ends " is to be found all intelHgence of what is going 
on at Downside, how old school friends are faring in the battle of life, and every now 
and then jottings that will recall the memory of many a happy hour in the dear old 
place. But if " Odds and Ends " are a joy to our readers, they certainly are not a 
joy to the Editor. It is no easy task to collect matter to fill ten or twelve pages of 
small print : and therefore we earnestly solicit our readei*s' assistance, and beg that 
all old Gregorians will make it a point of sending us any notes that they think will 
prove acceptable to the Downside public. We would specially welcome all reminis- 
cences of old days— no matter how trifling they may seem they will have their in- 
terest ;— and then any news about the career in life of old alumni is always accept- 
able. And who, we would suggest, could furnish this information so well as the old 
alumni themselves ? The news, being first hand, would be perfectly accui-ate, and 
nobody would know by whom il was suppUed. We hope this request of ours will be 
acceded to by our subscribers, for thus the interest of the " Review " will be con- 
siderably enhanced. 



The past three months have witnessed several promotions among Gregorians alike 
in the worlds of politics, letters, and art. The following note from the Times of May 
8th contains the most remarkable of these, and will be a source of pleasure and pride 
to all Downside men. 

" We understand that, on the recommendation of the Prime Minister, the Queen 
has been graciously pleased to direct that Sir John Lambert, K.C.B., shall be sworn of 
Her Majesty's Privy Council, in recognition of the signal service that, in connection 
with the Franchise Bill and the Seats Bill, he has added to a list of services already 
remarkable for their number and value." 



The MacDermott Q.C. was not educated at Downside ; but his sous were, and he 
is himself a life-member of St. Gregory's Society. It is therefore right that we should 
chi'onicle his appointment to the office of Solicitor-General in Ireland. Although he 
was unfortunately destined to a very short tenure of office, still it was a distinguished 
lionomr, and we may hope that whenever the Liberal party returns to power the 
MacDermott will be reinstated. 



Downside achieved a conspicuous success at the recent M.A. examination at 
London University. Fr. Aidan Howlett, the prefect of studies, and Fr. Cuthbert 
Butler and Mr. Watts, two of the classical and historical masters, all obtained the 
degree of M.A. in the branch that embraces classics and history. This is the first 
time for twenty years that Downside has had an M.A., Father Benedict Snow being 
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the last who obtained this degree, while he was prefect of studies. There are not 
more than 350 Masters of Arts at London Univei-sity, all told ; and of these only 
100 have passed in the classical branch. When we consider that there are some 
2,300 graduates in Arts, we see that the M.A. must be a very severe ordeal, for 
otherwise many more would surely win the degree, coveted as it is at other Universi- 
ties. The fact that three of our classical and historical masters have taken it, is a 
guarantee, if guarantee were needed, that these very important branches of liberal 
education are properly attended to at Alma Mater. In honour of the event, a "First 
Thursday" was given to the school ;— the first extra one, we may add, for the last 
eighteen months. 



We said that Downside men had been distinguishing themselves in the artistic 
world no less than in political and academical spheres. Mr. H. Caftieri was last 
May elected a member of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours. 



Mr. Alfred Maskell, too, the projector and founder of the " Downside Review," 
and editor of the first three volumes, has been appointed Musical Superintendent at 
the Inventories. He has had full scope for the exercise of his great taste and know- 
ledge in all matters connected with art in the arrangement of the numerous musical 
instruments, MSS., and printed volumes that are to be found in his department. He 
has also the management of the Concerts and Musical Entertainments given at the 
Exhibition. 



Lord Petre's MS. Gradale, described in our preceding number, may be there in- 
spected by all cmious in such matters. The Downside Libraiy has made a veiy 
modest contribution to the Exhibition in the form of a couple of old Maurist plain- 
chant books. 



Mr. George Lambert has been made a governor of Greenwich Hospital Mr 
Arthur Herbert of Lanarth, also an old Gregorian, has been with Sir Peter Lumsden 
on his mission in Afghanistan. 



" Bravo Connolly 1 " The cry often heard on our cricket-field, has been echoed 
in wider and more famous fields of action. This time liis triumph is not with the 
ball as of old, but with the bat Playing for his club, the London Hospital, against 
Isleworth, F. J. Connolly scored 48 ; against Felstead school, a strong team, he made 
51, securing a bat thereby. But this is not the end of his triumphs. In the London 
Hospital sports he won the 440 yards (handicap), starting from scratch, and running 
the distance in 65^ seq3. This was the best performance of the day. However he 
followed up this success by another, carrying off the prize for the Long Jump, (pre- 
sented by Sir Andrew Clarke, held in high estimation) jumping 18ft. 9in. Tins also 
was a handicap, and he was allowed IJ feet. It is a pleasure to record these triumphs 
of one who brought the same energy to his studies as to his sports, and to add our 
conviction that these successes foreshadow that of his whole Hfe. 



The prophecy we ventured on in our last issue anent the progress of the buildings 
has been verified beyond oiu' most sanguhie expectations. The crypt under the 
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future Lady-chapel is already some ten or twelve feet Iiigh, in fact the spring of the 
arches which will form the groining is reached, and the windows have been turned. 
Ko doubt by the time our July gathering comes round the crypt will be nearly 
completed. Both crypt and Lady-chapel are the gift of the late Madame de Paiva, 
and the former is intended to be the family Mortuaiy Chapel, the vaults being 
underneath it. 

We understand that as soon as the crypt reaches the level of the choir floor, the 
choir and Lady-chapel will progress simultaneously ; and there is every reason to 
hope that the choir will be completed and the massive block composed of choir and 
transepts consecrated— well, before the present generation has passed away. 



We have fewer internal improvements than usual to notice in the Church. Indeed 
there is nothing except souie fine brass-work in St. Laurence's by Messrs. Ilardman. 
This consists of two large and two small candlesticks, four reliquaries, a book stand, 
a lamp, and a very handsome railing. The chapel was erected in memory of Fr. 
Laurence Vrignon by his mother and brother. A brass tablet, the work of Mr. 
Singer of Frome, records this fact, and another tablet begs for pi-ayers for the repose 
of the soul of Gabriel Vrignon, the chief donor of the chapel. All Fr. Laurence's 
old pupils, and they are numerous, will be glad that his memory is thus preserved. 



A great quantity of the brass work in the church has been done by Mr. Singer of 
Frome. Miss Singer has no less than three busts in the Royal Academy this year. 



The ground floor of the tower has been fitted up as a chapter-room in which re- 
treats, conferences, &c. take place. It is interesting to learn that before the Norman 
Conquest the Monks of Canterbury Cathedral made the same use of the ground floor 
of their north tower. 



All who have known Downside duiing the past 25 years will be grieved to hear of 
the death of Mr. Whittington, our worthy steward during that long period. When 
he took the charge of the estate it was not, we are told, in a very good condition ; and 
the great amelioration it has undergone must be attributed almost entirely to his 
knowledge and untiring energy. A few weeks ago he became unwell and had to be 
relieved for a time, as was hoped, from the anxieties attendant on the management of 
a large farm. But on Friday, June 26th, he was taken with a fainting fit, and died 
quite unexpectedly. On the next Sunday a number of the community went down to 
the village chiurch and sang Dirge for him, and on Alonday, the feast of S.S. Peter 
and Paul, he was buried. The following notice is from the Bristol Titms. 

" On Monday the remains of Mr. James Whittington, of St. Benedict's- villa, Down- 
side, who for the past 25 years has been steward of this College, were committed to 
their last resting place in the cemetery of St Benedict, attached to the College. The 
deceased gentleman was a native of Wooton, in Warwick, and belonged to an old Cath- 
olic family of that place. He was bom May 7th, 1831, and was consequently in his 
55th year. During his time of office at Downside the deceased gentleman, from his 
amiable disposition and business-like habits, won the esteem of aU with whom he has 
been connected. The funeral service, which was choral and most impressive, was 
attended by the rev; fathers and brothers of the College and many of the residents 
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in Downside, Stratton-on-the-Fosse, and the suiTounding villages. The corpse was 
horne to the grave by Bros. Isaac Peny, William Cox, Thomas Cox, and Mark 
Marks, of St. Gregory's Guild. Floral crosses and wieaths of the most beautiful 
kind were sent by Mrs. Captain Green (Holcombe), Mi-s. C. D. Wilson Ewer, Mr. 
Tucker, Miss Welsh, Miss Torney, Miss Burr, Miss James, and Mr. Lea (of Stratton- 
on-the-Fosse), Miss Pearce (Chilcompt(»n), and many others, who were all anxious to 
l)ay a last tribute of respect to the deceased gentleman." 



Readers of the " Downside Re\dew " are acquainted with our Archives, at least by 
name ; for the Catalogue has already extended over some 33 pages, and has only 
reached the year 1720. Many of the MS., no doubt, are of Uttle interest or importance, 
but of some of them this is not true. Indeed in the present era of elaborate histori- 
cal research, it would appear that almost everything is of some value ; and, judging 
by the Reports of the Historical MSS. Commission, we feel emboldened to say that 
our Archives are rather above the average of private collections. Besides our archives 
and letters, sorted into books in chronological order by the indefatigable industry 
of Dom Gilbert Dolan, we have several other MSS. both ancient and modem, of no 
little historical interest. Among others we have a set of several volumes containing 
a large number of the ascetical treatises of Fr. Augustine Baker, which were 
" methodically digested " by Fr. Cressy in Sancla Sophia, 

Our Archives being thus worthy of consideration, it was fitting that we should 
have a regular archive-room. Thanks to the new cells we have been able to secure 
one ; shelves have been erected, and we hope before long to be able to do full justice 
to our MSS. 



A notable addition has been made to the library quite lately. We have received 
a valuable present of a hundred and eighty volumes of the Rolls Series and State 
Papers. These, added to the volumes we already possessed, make our set of these 
invaluable publications practically complete. We also have a full set of the Camden 
Society's publicaticms ; but the Surtees Society is absolutely unrepresentetl on our 
shelves. 



The boys' Natural History Club is now in good working order. There is a regular 
* hunting party' one afternoon each week by the members, and on alternate Sunday 
evenings, a meeting in the museum to talk over * discoveries,' get specimens named, 
consult the books, or listen to a lecture on some natural history topic of interest. 
At present the members number about a dozen, but as most of them are from quite 
the end of the school, it will not be for a year or two that we can expect anything 
from them more serious than mere collecting. The two natural history prizes offered 
by Mr. Harting, have not been done justice to in the past, and from what we under- 
stand, the competition for the essay prize this year will not be what it shoidd. This 
is owing to the youth of the competitors, who fancy they have no chance against 
others who may be a good deal older, as there is no Umit >vith regard to age in the 
competition for this prize. In times past the club disbanded itself at the end of each 
summer, to be revived again the following spring by as many straggling members as 
had not lost their taste, or thought they had grown too old, during the winter. This 
we hope will be remedied now by keeping the club permanently together, and by giving 
its members something to interest them during the dull winter mouths, such as lec- 
tures in the museum, &c. A public note-book is kept in the museum library, in 
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which the dates of first appearances of birds, flowers and insects are duly recorded, 
and any other notes of interest entered. 



Besides the Abingdon Society, and the Natural History Society, we have now at 
Downside another society called the Archaeological Society, which promises to be of 
utility and to afford interest to a fair number during the periods when there is no 
regular public game. The object of the Society is to visit the places of interest 
round about Downside, and to learn something about them, their history, &c. Old 
churches, manor-houses, castles, barns, wells, &c., are comprised under places of in- 
terest. We think this a very good mstitution, even tliough it does not fulfil all the 
purposes of an Archjeological Society proper. It will give a definiteness of purpose 
to an ordinary afternoon walk, and will induce, i^erhaps, many to join in the excellent 
exercise of walkijig, who would otherwise only loiter about the bounds. On the 12th 
of March, the Society visited Chewton Mendip, when Br. Ethelbert lectured on the 
church and Priory of Chewton. Br. Ethelbert also gave a very interesting lecture 
on Doulting Church, and St. Aldhehn's well, which the Society visited on the 8th of 
April. Both of these places are well worth a visit and afford plenty of interesting 
matter for a lecture. We wish this Society every success, and trust that it will make 
abundant use of the Autunui and Spring seasons of the year. 



Though no regular Society of Anglera has yet been established, as was suggested 
in one of our back numbers, yet plenty of fishing has been going on. Three or four 
of the boys, as well as some of the community have regularly gone in for this pleasant 
imstime. The stream most frequented is that known as the Nettlebridge stream ; 
the part running from Nettlebridge by Stoke House, through the old rabbit warren, 
and as far as the road bridge, close to the " Duke of Cumberland " in the lower part 
of Holcombe. Some very excellent fish have been taken, weighing about half a 
pound, more and less. A fishing party seldom returns without bringing back about 
half a dozen trout. A little sport has also been had at the old fish-ponds near the 
ruin of what was once the Duke of Buckingham's hunting box, near Stoke Lane. 
The College wood stream however, has not been neglected. It is full of fish, but the 
fishing is very difficult. 



This is certainly an age of clubs and societies. We have more than half a dozen 
at Downside ! We wonder what the next will b?. Perhaps a billiard club I At any 
rate, a generous friend has given us a very fine table, which we hope will be up before 
the exhibition this July. The old monks' refectory, lately used as nuiseum and 
class-room, is being fitted up as the billiard room ; we hope it will prove large enough. 
All the usual appurtenances and appliances in the way of pool and pyramid balls, 
rests, markers, and so forth, are to accompany the table. We are glad to be able to 
record this acquisition, for a billiard table has long been a want at Downside. 



In consideration of their extra laboiu* in getting up Haydn's Creation, the choir 
had a very enjoyable out, in the form of a pic-nic to Nettlebridge stream, near Stoke 
House. They left here about 2 p.m. The time was occupied in rambling about the 
woods near the stream, in fishing, nesting, bathing, &c. A generous spread was pro- 
vided at about six in the evening. After this more fishing &c., and theji all met by 
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Stoke Hoiise at 8 p.m., and proceeded home, after enjoying a most delightful after- 
noon. 



The monthly exhibitions of the past year have not been as frequent as usual ; so 
that we may be wrong in thinking that the shows of paintings and drawings have 
not been equal in quantity to those of former years. Walter Cox and T. C. O. 
Plunkett have produced prolific work in oils; though there has been a marked same- 
ness about the subjects and the treatment, which is to be regi-etted. II. Nevill has 
developed that clear and bright water-colour style which is eminently the character- 
istic of the English school. Many others shew signs of progi ess. 



The band has not shewn such turbulent signs of life as it did on the ball-place on 
evenings of last summer. It has bec(«me more orchestral in character, bi-ass being in 
a minority. Its more retiring disposition, wliich may cause luieasiness in the minds of 
its well-wishers, has been owing to the unavoida))le absence, during the summer 
months, of its leader, Ilerr Kopp. It is not a cajixd mortiivm, but Is working quietly, 
and means for the future to make itself as independent as pof5sible of external help. 



Fretwork seems a very attractive recreation, if we may judge by the number of 
boys who devote themselves to it from early in October to the end of April. It is 
certainly an education to hand and eye. The interest shown has given cause for 
purchasing a machine fret-saw and starting an annual competition. Some veiy 
creditable work has been produced this year, but from some mistaken notion very 
little of it was presented at the competition. The lateness of the date fixed accounted 
partly for this, but we hope there will be many competitors next year. Three prizes 
were offered : one for the best work by any one over fourteen ; one for the best work 
by any one under fourteen ; and one for the best original design. This last prize 
none was bold enough to try for, but boys may do well to note that originality of 
design will raise their work above mere mechanical perfection, and will give even a 
simple work a high standard of merit. 



In this number the first part of the Bibliographia Gregoriana, tliat recording the 
Uterai-y labours of defunct Gregorians, terminates. We hope the author will be able 
to go on to the livmg alunmi of alma mater, for we are curious to see the list. 
Between the years 1610 and 1700 a considerable literary activity seems to have pre- 
vailed among our forefathers, and several learned and solid works went forth from 
St. Gregory's, a description of which occupies a dozen of our pages ; but the next 
century and a half were years of veritable famine, for the descriptive list of books 
composed between 1700 and 1S30 does not fill four pages, and most of these remained 
in MS. ; indeed Fr. Mannock's Poor Man's Catechism," and " Poor Man's Contro- 
versy " seem to be almost the only Gregorian works that acquired any fame during 
this long period. About 1830, a sort of " revival of letters " set in, and a lustre has 
been shed over the last fifty years by such prolific writers as Archbishop Vaughan, 
Bishop Brown, Dr. Sweeney and one or two others, and, as we hope to see in our 
next number, by several living authors, 
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Many of our readers will remember Fr. Clement Clarke's " Ode for St. Cecilia's 
Day." For several years it was a traditional feature in the St. Cecily Concert, and 
many a first treble '* has made his dehiU in the saint's reply, " Teach me, teach me, 
angels dear ! " The Ode has not been performed at Downside for a long time, but it 
has emigrated to South Africa ; for a Natal newspaper informs us that it was played 
at a Concert given by the Pietermaritzburg Orchestral Society on the feast of St. 
Cecilia last November. This must be attributed to the fact that Mr. F. S. Bu-d, an 
old Gregorian, is honorary secretary to the Society. Two papers spoke very highly 
of it, and we would gladly welcome it once more at home. 



We hear that efforts are being made to get up the Past v Present cricket match 
for the exhibition this year. It would be a pity if this institution died out, as the 
match is generally one of considerable interest. We have for a long time been ex- 
pectmg an article on the D. C. C, and its various triumphs and vicissitudes. We 
hope the article may be forthcoming before long. We believe that our best season 
was in 1870 when we lost only one match, and had a tie with a very strong eleven 
from Clifton in which Messrs. G. F. Grace, Townsend, and some other well known 
cricketers were playing against us. The best cricketer Downside has turned out was 
the late Robert Tienian, who a couple of weeks after he left us in 1871 played at 
Dublin for the North of Ireland v. the South, and distinguished himself exceedingly 
both with the bat and the ball. Of course we do not allude to Mr. T. C. O'Brien 
who did not come forward for some years after leaving Downside. For two successive 
years about 1871 and 1872 a match Downside v. the Phoenix was organised at Dublin 
during the vacation, but the Phoenix proved too strong on each occasion. Last year 
we believe that a scratch eleven, mostly of Downside men, defeated the Kildare club. 



The piece of the cricket gTound that was relaid last winter has hardly settled down 
yet, though the " out-matches " have been played upon it. Iron posts and a chain 
have been put round the crease to keep the cattle off, but this is more easily said than 
done. Although there is no gi*ass more than an inch long inside and lots outside, 
yet a few venturesome cows do manage to get over or under the chain every now and 
then. There is some idea of making a cinder path round the chain for the athletic 
sports ; and all who witnessed the sports of this year, run as they were on the grass, 
will we are sure gladly welcome this proposal. It was such a comfort to be able to 
watch the entire race, and to have none of the interminable travelling from field to 
iK)ad and road to field that used to make the sports so wearisome. Extensive level- 
ling would have to be done in one or two parts of the course, and the expense that 
this would entail is probably the one thing likely to stand in the way of the scheme. 
The only practical suggestion we can ofier is that the entrance fees should be charged 
as usual, but that the athletes should be content to compete for glory, or, perhaps, for 
the classical wreath of parsley or laurel, for a year or two, and hand over the money 
usually spent on prizes for the cinder path ! But we fear that nineteenth century 
schoolboys are likely to have more mercenary views on this matter than the Grecian 
youths immortalised by Pindar. 



However, we have one really practical suggestion to make, though not about the 
cinder path. In most athletic meetings we believe that there is a champion belt— 
an ordinary cricket belt, to the best of our knowledge, with perhaps a special clasp 
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but not of much greater intrinsic value than the Olympian laurel crown. A first 
place counts three, a second two, and a third one ; and whoever scores the highest 
number of marks gets the champion belt. We beheve that this is roughly the way 
they manage at Trinity College, Dublin ; and we tliink such an institution might be 
introduced with great advantage at Downside. It certainly would tend to infuse 
additional spirit into many events, by making it worth while to get third. We 
recommend the idea to the consideration of next yeai-'s committee. 



At last the old wooden cross, which stood for so many yeare at the top of the 
^' short shrubberies," has fallen. For some yeare it has been a source of wonder how 
it defied those storms which laid low many a stalwart tree in the neighbourhood. Its 
story is too well known to be repeated. Of late years legend had been growing round 
it. How soon may we expect both legend and story to be forgotten ? 



We always like to have in each number at least one paper on matters of purely 
domestic interest, as this tends to keep up the strictly local character we aim at in 
our " Review." Such articles, we mean, as the several ones on the Museum, or those 
on the Gaiety Theatre or our Pamplilets, in the past and prasent numbers. People 
sometimes say tliat these subjects will be exliausted before long ; but it is a certain 
fact that we have not as yet got to the end of them. We venture to suggest a few 
of these domestic subjects, in the hope that some of our readers may feel inspired 
to take up a few of them. The four or five articles that have already appeared on 
the Museum show how much that is of interest may be said on such matters. Here 
is our list, which is by no means exhaustive. 

Fabouliei 's Music. 

Our Sacristy. 

Our reUcs, and especially 

The Relic of the Holy Cross, a most interesting topic. 
The Monastic Library. 
The Estate and Farm. 
The Downside Stage. 
The Cricket Club. 

We wish some one would take the Old Gregorian's " place, and give us a few 
remmiscences of the good old days. The following is an example of the sort of thing 
we desiderate. 



Few of the present generation will remember how Fr. Placid Hall was mobbed 
and pelted through the streets of Frome. In those days (more than tliirty years 
ago) he was sub-prior of St. Gregory's and a most intrepid and zealous missioner. To 
him was given the task of trying to begin the little mission in the town of Frome. 
Mr. Rennet, the notorious high-church clergyman was just then beginning to develop 
his ritualistic practices for which he was aftewards prosecuted by one of his parishi- 
oners, and the townsfolk were much disturbed by the unwonted religious activity. 
Fr. Placid was threatened seveial times and notices were posted about the streets 
against him, and the new Catholic chapel. For many months some catholics always 
went with him some miles out of Frome on his return after the Sunday evening ser- 
vice. Sometimes on the Monday evenings, Fr. Hall would go over from Downside 
and give a popular lecture on some pomt of interest to catholics and those who 
wished to know anything of the catholic faith. 
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One Sunday he announced his intention of giving a lecture on John Wesley tlie 
following evening. The news got spread about among the dissenters, and when he 
arrived on the Monday he found the whole of the chapel packed full of men, standing 
on the kneelers and benches. He was warned that they intended mischief, but he 
refused to forego the lecture and spoke to them for an hour on the history of Wesley, 
whom he declared to have been " a pious fool." 

Directly the sermon was concluded the whole cliapel was emptied, and durmg the 
rest of the service the mob collected round the building and was addressed by a 
Wesleyan minister who exhorted his audience not to allow their pious founder to be 
insulted. By the close of the Benediction the crowd was ready for anything in the 
way of mischief, and Fr. Hall and a few catholics found themselves imprisoned in the 
Sacristy. After waiting some time it was obvious that the mob would not disperse, 
and on the anival of some police it was determined to try and pass through the 
crowd. Fr. Hall was placed in the middle of the police and catholic men and they 
set oft at a good pace. The crowd followed after them shouting and throwing stones 
and sticks and whatever came to hand. At last the missiles came so thick, that the 
police made a rush into a shop carrying Fr. Hall with them. The door was closed 
and baiTed and luckily resisted the attacks which were made upon it, and as it was 
discovered that there was an entrance from the house into another street, Fr. Hall 
was smuggled out that way and got home to Downside in safety. 



An interesting old relic has been unearthed lately. At the sale of a Belgian 
Senator's effects an old sepulchral stone was purchased bearing a marble efligy of 
Dame Mary Percy, Lady Abbess during a period of twenty years of the English 
Benedictine convent in the Rue de Berlaymont, Brussels. She was the daughter of 
Thomas Percy, Earl of Noi-thumberland, who was beheaded under Elizabeth for 
taking part in a conspiracy. His children fled to the Continent, and one of them 
became foundress and second abbess of the Convent at Brussels. The figure is in 
slight relief, on a grey stone ; it is clothed in the cowl, veil, and whnple ; the face, 
hands, and wimple are in white marble. The features are rather worn down or flat- 
tened by age and careless handling, but still they give the idea of a true likeness. 
On one side of the figure is the crozier, and on the other an escutcheon bearing the 
Percy arms along with those of the house. The abbey church was destroyed in 1794 ; 
and the stone disappeared for many years. It came to light again last April, and 
has been secured with some trouble by the Convent at East Bergholt, Colchester, 
where the Brussels community now resides. The effigy will be placed upright in the 
cloister. 



We are glad to record the profession of Adehich Benziger in the Noviciate House 
of the Carmelites at Bruges. 



By the time that this number of our "Review" is in circulation, St. Mary's chiu'ch, 
Liverpool, will have been reopened after its removal from its old site in Edmund 
Street, to its new position in Pownall Square. This " translation," so unusual in the 
case of a consecrated church, (and St. Mary's enjoyed the distinction of being the 
only consecrated church in Liverpool) was necessitated by the compulsory purchase 
of the former site in view of the improvements which are being made in that quarter 
of the town by the formation of new streets and the erection of the new Exchange 
Station. Those who remember the high terms in which the historian of the Gothic 
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Revival ^ speaks of the architectuml excellences of St. Mary's, one of the most 
notable works of the elder Piigin, will be glad to hear that the church as re-erected 
embodies all the good points of the original, while advantage has been taken of the 
opportmiity aftorded by the removal to introduce three or four decided improvements. 
Thus the new church will be lighter than the old, the arrangements for warming 
more complete ; while the comfort of the congregation is taken into consideration by 
the alteration of the benches, their piety ought to be increased by the handsome set 
of stations of the cross by Wall of Cheltenham. Last but not least, the clergy of 
St Mary's now possess an admirable presbytery adjoining the church. 



The History of St Mary's mission presents many interesting features. When, at 
the beginning of the last century, Liverpool began to grow in importance, the spiri- 
tual wants of the catholics there were provided for by a Jesuit father from Crosby in 
the neighbourhood, F. William GilUbrand. In 1736, the congregation had increased 
to so great an extent that Fr. John Hardesty, S.J., was enabled to build a chapel in 
Ednmnd Street Ten years later this chapel was destroyed by a " no popery mob," 
when the Liverpool bigots had recovered from the fright caused by the march of the 
Scots to Derby. Then a Mr. Henry Pippard built a new chapel, to outward appear- 
ance like one of the warehouses around, and this continued in use till the erection of 
the fine church of St Mary's in 1844. On the suppression of the Society of Jesus 
in 1773, the mission was served by two ex- Jesuits till 1783, when Fr. Moore, the late 
Provincial of the Society, handed over the mission to Fr. Bolas, Provincial of the 
Benedictines in the north of England, who appointed Dom Benedict Macdonald to 
take charge of the new field of work thus offered to the English Benedictines. 
From that day to this St. Mary's has been served by the Benedictines, who liave 
besides succeeded in establishing tlu*ee other churches in the city, St Petei-'s in Seel 
Street, St. Augustine's in Great Howard Street, and St Anne's at Edge HilL In 
conclusion, we must offer Fr. Benedict Snow our congratulations on the happy 
accomplishment of the great work of rebuilding St. Mary's. 



The following correspondence is interesting as an instance both of the confidence 
felt by the poor in the generosity of the Royal Family, and of the prompt and care- 
ful attention paid in the highest quarters to the letters and petitions of the humblest 
in the land. 



To Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. 
The very humble Petition of Eli Gould sheweth that he is a coal miner, has 
wrought in the Somerset Coal Fields over 40 years, and his Father before him who 
was killed in the pits, has had dislocated joints and broken bones now stands very 
poor has got a wife and has had a family of seven children to tow along with and has 
never had any aid from any Party but from his own hand work now feeling the in- 
creasing weakness of nature and a little asthmatical with breathing the obnoxious 
gases and impure ah* at times humbly asks your Gracious Majesty's assistance and 
beseeches you to forward his case to help him to a little horse and cart as he may be 



Downside, Bath, 

June 18, 1871. 



^ Cf. Eastlake s Uistoiy of the Gothic Revival, p. 161. 
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able to do a little easier work and earn some bread a little longer without troubling 
the Parish rates. 

Your Most Gracious Majesty's very humble and obedient servant , 



This letter, written in the old miner's own hand, received the following reply. 

Sir Thomas Biddulph is commanded to express the Queen's regret that the numer- 
ous claims on ller private Bounty will not allow her Majesty to comply with the 
request preferred in Eli Gould's letter on the 20th inst. 
Buckingham Palace, June 23, 1871. 

A fortnight later Eli, nothing daunted, sent the same petition to the Prince of 
Wales, but asked for a donkey instead of a horse. In a few days the private secre- 
tary wrote from Marlborough House " to express the regret of His Royal Highness 
The Prince of Wales at being unable to comply with the request." 



The murmur of innumerable bees may now be heard at the top of the garden from 
our newly-establLshed colony of those useful insects. At present there are only three 
hives, and as two of these were started rather late m the season, the honey yield will 
probably not be very gi-eat. The hives are all on the modern bar-frame system, 
which gives such command over the bees, — even to the making them do their honey 
up in pound packets. With the aid of a machine which seems to combine a thurible 
with a concertina, a little brown-paper smoke is puffed into the hives, and when the 
bees in their fright have gorged themselves with honey, they may be handled with 
impunity, and frame and comb lifted out for inspection. Apart from its interest, 
and the pleasure of * growing ' one's own honey, there can be no doubt that bee- 
keeping is a profitable employment, and in spite of much ' cold water ' in the shape 
of remarks that ' bees wont do at Downside,' &c., we hope soon to convince all scof- 
fers to the contrary. We might suggest to the said scoffers that if some hives are 
treated with fire and brimstone in the autumn and the rest starved during the win- 
ter, bees would not be likely to answer at Downside— or anywhere else. 



We who live in the midst of a mining district can appreciate the usefiU laboui*s of 
the St. John's Ambulance Association, and are glad to know that a class has been 
established hard by. This is in a gi*eat measure owing, we believe, to the energy of 
Dr. Wangh, a worthy member of St. Gregory's Society. We trust his success Tvill 
be some recompense to him for his laboui-s in so good a cause ; for certainly it is no 
slight addition to a day's labour to devote a couple of hours at its close to lecture to 
a class of men, who, as a rule, are ill prepared by previous education to grasp the 
anatomy of the human body, or the mysteries of nervous system and circulation of 
the blood. Though these subjects be treated of in an elementary way, and stripped 
as far as may be of technicalities, they must present great difficulties to men of the 
raining classes ; and we think the doctor's success speaks well for his skill as a lec- 
turer, and his patience with the shortcomings of his scholara. 

The doctor's opening lecture contained the necessary introduction to his subject, 
and a warning that these lectures were only intended to impart sufficient knowledge 
to enable one to act in an emergency till medical aid could be procured, but in no 
case to create would-be-doctors or supplant medical men. 



Eli Gould, Coal Miner, 

Downside Bath. 
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The lecturer then proceeded to build up tlie human skeleton. In the second 
lecture he dealt with the circulation of the blood and the functions of respiration and 
digestion. In the third, the treatment of wounds and fractures, scalds, burns and 
bites was dwelt on, and the various ways of stopping venous and arterial bleeding 
were set forth. On the fourth evening sprains and blood-spitting were treated of, 
and the very important question of hoAV to act in cases of poisoning and insensibility 
were entered into with a greater minuteness than the previous subjects. From this 
the class passed on to consider the all important subject of persons in danger of death 
from drownuig, and were taught to neglect the old and long approved luethods of 
hanging the patient up by the heels or roUipg him on casks. And in the sixtli and 
last lecture the various methods of bandaging were explained, as also the mode of 
removing injured peraons on improvised stretchers, or by means of the regulation 
ones, when such were at hand. Then followed one or two extra lectures which were 
but a resune and illustration of those which had gone before. 

The lectures were made more mteresting by the use of beautifully executed dia- 
grams in the possession of the lecturer, as also by exemplification on a living subject. 
A portion too of each evening was devoted to exercises in the more practical work 
of the class. Imaginary fractures and wounds had to be put up, splinters being im- 
provised out of objects at hand, such as newspapers, cravats, umbrellas, and such 
like ; and very amusing it was to see the anxious care on the faces of the men as 
they moved a companion suftering from imaginary injury about the room. The 32 
wonders of Professor Esmarch's bandage were explained and practised, and lastly, 
the stretcher drill as used in the British army. 

We are glad to be able to congratulate Dr. Waugh on the success which has fol- 
lowed his labours. His class has been examined by a medical gentleman from Bath 
appointed by the central committee of the association in London. The passes, if not 
numerically up to those of the doctor's class of 1884, are comparatively speaking 
quite as good, since his pupils this year were not, as a rule, men of equal education. 
The examiner's report has been in effect that the practical work, the real end the 
Association has in view, was good throughout ; but the technical knowledge, owing 
in a great measure to the inability of some to express themselves in writing, has not 
been as good as last year. On the strength of this report, the Association has, we 
believe, presented certificates to all who were examined. 

Again we congratulate Br. Waugh, and trust he will continue the good work he 
has begun, and we are glad to learn that, in acknowledgement of his successful and 
gratuitous labours, he has been named an Honorary Member of the St. John's 
Ambulance Association. 



At the last available moment we have heard the result of the Matriculation. Br. 
Norbert Birt has passed ; and, from among the boys, Lewis Cave, William Fitz- 
Gerald, Francis Kynaston, and George Nugent. The class list will not be published 
till we are in the binder's hands. It should be remembered that four of our boys 
passed last January, two of whom belonged, strictly speaking, to the class that has 
just been in and a third was too young to enter last year. 
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In referring to the high position their Establishment has attained 
for accurate Dispensing of Prescriptions, with Medicines of indisputable 
quality, they need only further add that every care is directed to this 
important department of their business, and that the New Remedies 
are always available for immediate use. 

Pbopbietobs of 

CLAVINE FOR CORNa PO-HO-YO AppUcation for Neuralgia. 
COCA AND CINCHONA WINE, Tonic and Restorative. 
CHILI PASTE, "Thb Bath Remedt" for Rheumatic Pains, Bronchitis 
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Castoe Oil is well known as a safe and effectual purgative. 
It causes none of the abdominal irritation that so characterises other 
medicines. 

The principal, and perhaps the only objection to its use is its 
mtiseoics taste. It has been brought before the pubUc in various 
forms, such as pills, emulsions, &c., none of which are of a satis- 
factory nature, as they either contain other purgatives in combination, 
or, as is frequently the case, no Castor Oil at all. 

This Jelly contains no other purgative ingredient than a pure 
tastelesfif Castor Oil, and the Proprietors introduce it to the PubUo 
in this form as being pleasant to the palate, and containing all the 
medicinal virtues that Castor Oil is known to possess. 

As aU aperient for delicate Persons and Children it wiU be most 
acceptable. 
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MARTIN WOOD, 

Wholesale Stationer, Printer and Publisher, 
Lithographer, &c. 

GOODS AT CHEAPER RATES THAN LONDON 
ADVERTISING HOUSES! CARRIAGE SAVED. 

Note Paper from 5d. the 5-Quire Packet. 
"Old Bath Poet" and "V.R." Note Paper Is. per 6-Quire Packet 
Envelopes from Id. per Packet 

LARGE ASSORTMENT OF ACCOUNT BOOKS. 
Legal and all kinds of Scholastic Stationery. 



BATH AND CHELTENHAM GAZETTE OFFICE, 

la, OLD BOHD 8TBBBT, BATH. 



ART METAL WOBES, 

FEOME, SOMERSET* 

MEDALS. London, 1873— London, 1874— Leeds, 187H— - 
Philadelphia, 1876— Paris (two medals), 1878— Albert 
Hall, 1881— MelhOTime, 1881. 

J. W. SINGER and SONS beg to offer their services for any dea- 
cription of Metal Work, either Plain or Ornamental, Ecclesiastical, 
Municipal, or Domestic. 

SPECIALITIES in Eagle LecfemSy Memorial Brasses^ 
and Lamps, 

TESTIMONIAL FROM THE VERY REV. THE PRIOR OF 
DOWNSIDR 

" I shall be very pleased to recommend the Frome Art Metal Works, wherever 
t can. AU the work you have ever done for us has given universal satisfaction.'' 
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CARRIAGE AND HARNESS WORKS, 

BATH. 



S* AND A. FULLER, 

PATENTEES OF THE PLEXORPHA (Headed Wagonette), 

Make a Speciality of LIGHT LANDAUS, 
HEADED AND OTHER WAGONETTES. 
Patent Fulcrum Shaft DOG CABTS for all sized Horses. 

Eetimaies, De»ign», and Price Lists free on appUeation, 

OABBIAGBS PURCHASBJ), BXCHANGBP, OB 
SOLD ON COMMISSION, 



B. ROUTLEY, 

WjlTCH MjlNUFjlCTUIjEII, JEWELLEI|, i 

1, BRIDGE STREET, BATH. 

GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES of best English 
end Foreign Workmanship, 

SILVER FROM SOs. GOLD FROM 708. 

CHRONOGRAPHS FOR ATHLETIC SPORTS, &c. 
Largest Stock in the West of England of 

GILT and FANCY CARRIAGE CLOCKS, 

FROM SOs. TO £28. 
Estimates given for Church lurret Clocks. 
AU Bepairs executed in a careful and trnstworthy manner, 
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A- B. WALL, 

ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTOR, 

32, NORTH PLACE, CHELTENHAM. 

Altars, Pulpits, Fonts, Statuary, and Ecclesi- 
astical Carving in Marble, Alabaster, 
Wood, and Stone. 

A.' B. WALL has been favoured with Commissions for Sculpture 
and Carving at the following : 

The Monastic Chuech, Downsidb. 
Hospica AND Calefactory, Fort Augustus. 

COLLEGIATB ChURCH, PrIOR PaRK. 

Collegiate Church, TJshaw. 



Mr. J. O. HAYMAN, 

DENTAL SURQEON. 



17, Park Street, 
BRISTOL. 



AND 



Oriel Terrace. 

WESTON S. MARE. 
(Residence.) 

APPOINTMENTS :— 

BRISTOL 

Every day except those mentioned below. 

WESTON 8. MARE 

Saturdays a every evening. 

WELLS 

First a Third Mondays in each month. 

GLASTONBURY HiaH ST. 

Second Monday »» *» 
SHEPTON MALLET HlflH ST. 

Third Tuesday »i i» »» 



t 



t 
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JOHN HARDMAN AND CO., 

AND 

ENGRAVERS OF MEMORIAL BRASSES. 



LONDON ADDEESS:— 

25, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARIUG CROSS, S. 

DOWNSIDE REVIEW. 

lC Downside Eevibw is published three times a year: viz. in 
Jannary, at Easter, and at Midsummer. 

Copies of Nos. 1, 2, 4, 9, may had at 5s. each (the stock 
being nearly exhausted) ; of Nos. 5 and 6 at 2s. 6d. ; of No. 3 at 
Is. 8d. ; of Nob. 7 and 8 at 28. 6d. 

Volume I. (Nos. 1 to 6) with title and contents, price one 
guinea, cloth bound. (N.B. There remain scarcely more than a 
dozen copies.) 

Volume II. (1888) with title and contents, price 7s. 6d. cloth 
bonnd. 

The above may be obtained from Messrs. Burns and Oates, 28, 
)rchard Street, London, W. ; Messrs. Pickering and Co., 3, Bridge 
Itreet, Bath ; and the honorary secretary. 

Terms of subscription and all particulars on application to tihe 
lonorary secretary, 

REV. SIMON BENEDICT FINCH, 

Hon. Sec. St. Gregory's Society, 

Downside. 
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B AT H , 



Have always a Large Assortment of the latest Ifoyel- 
ties as well as Plain ManufaQtures ifl.. . ' 

' And 23 ot4i.er 



CARPETS, 
LINENS 



Pepartnxents. 




Ord^ts/m JP^Uerns have Immediate AUenfion, and Ooo^/brmar^ , 
^ * - / Daily to uil j)aris of iM JLinffdQm, * 



1, 2, S, 6 & 7, Bartlett iStrefet, 
8,^9, lO, Jl, 12, la & J4, Altped' Street, , / \ f . 
1, 2y i>^/^/¥,^i0^ilS:' 11, Sti Andrew's ^err^oe, 
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